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DIOCESAN CENSURES LATAE SENTENTIAE AND 
RESERVED SINS IN THE UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


[be present study aims to present for the use of canonists, diocesan 
oflicials, seminary professors, and the clergy in general a complete 
and accurate picture of the reserved sins and the censures /atae senten- 
tiae enacted by the local Ordinaries of the United States. While 
much has been written from the theoretical viewpoint on the powers 
granted to these Ordinaries by canons 893 and 2220, no work has yet 
appeared to set forth the concrete use of these powers by local Or- 
dinaries in the United States. 

The limitations of the work should be noted. It is intended as a 
compilation, and hence does not attempt to interpret. It includes 
only sins reserved ratione sui and all censures lalae sententiae, thus 
excluding any censures ferendae sententiae and poenae vindicativae. 
It is concerned only with the enactments of local Ordinaries, and not 
with those of non-local Ordinaries such as major superiors of exempt 
clerical institutes. The greater part of the work deals with such enact- 
ments of diocesan law; those enacted by provincial and plenary coun- 
cils are given in an Appendix. 

References are given after each enactment to the first seven Provin- 
cial Councils of Baltimore (CPrB), since these were adopted for the 
whole of the United States by the First Plenary Council, and also to 
the three Plenary Councils of Baltimore (CPB). The purpose of such 
references is to show the great dependence of the diocesan and provin- 
cial legislation on the Councils of Baltimore. References to the Code 
have not been given, since dependence on the Code can be taken for 
granted in the more recent synods and statutes. 

A preliminary copy of the compilation was sent to all of the American 
Chanceries in February of 1947, and the Chancellors were asked 
whether or not the study represented completely and accurately the 
reserved sins and censures /atae sententiae of their jurisdictions. Be- 
tween February and June replies were received from 121 Chanceries, 
and their corrections have been inserted into the compilation. The 
two dioceses from which such confirmation was not received have 
been noted in the body of the work with an asterisk. 
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Since the scope of the present work is to compile rather than to in- 
terpret, reservations ratione sui attached by the iocal Ordinaries to 
sins already punished with a reserved censure by either the Code or the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore have been recorded without 
comment. 

One exception has been made, however, to the policy of recording 
diocesan material as found in diocesan sources without comment. 
In some of the dioceses which reserve the sin of sending children to a 
non-Catholic school without the permission of the local Ordinary, it is 
expressly stated that the sin is no longer to be considered reserved 
once the penitent withdraws the child from the non-Catholic school 
or seriously promises either to withdraw the child or to obtain the 
requisite permission. The sin, therefore, seems to be reserved only 
so long as the penitent is indisposed for absolution, and once he is 
disposed the reservation ceases. This was judged, therefore, to be a 
statement of the proper dispositions for absolution rather than a true 
reservation and hence was omitted. Wherever the Chanceries noted 
the omission, it has been included in the compilation with a note to 
point out the difficulty. 

A chart listing the reserved sins and the censures by dioceses, as 
well as a complete analytical index have been added to the com- 
pilation. 

The compilation was made at Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Maryland, by R. J. Anable, S.J., J. G. Furniss, S.J., W. F. Pichla, 
S.J., F. P. Rothlauf, S.J., and J. M. Snee, S.J.* 


* Reprints (with complete analytical index included) available at $.50, single copy; 
10 copies, $4.00; 50 copies, $15.00 Address: Josrrn M. Snee, S. J. Woodstock College, 


Woodstock, Mary land 
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PROVINCE OF BALTIMORE 


Baltimore and Washington._-(1) Suspensio a divinis non reservata. 
Any priest having a domicile or quasi-domicile in the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore or Washington who attends horse races at public tracks 
within the limits of this ecclesiastical jurisdiction incurs ipso facto 
suspension @ divinis non reservata. The penalty does not apply to 
attendance at horse races at county fairs. Leller of the Ordinary, 
March 28, 1947; cf. CPB III, n. 79. 

Charleston._-(2) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Sacerdotes 
missionarii qui secundam Missam teneantur celebrandi die Dominica 
et diebus Festis de praecepto, quando Missa secunda longe abest ab 
ecclesia vel missione primae Missae, possunt aliquid per modum potus 
sumere, si prius a Nobis, vel Nobis absentibus, a Vicario Generali 
hance permissionem obtinuerint. Possunt etiam hi sacerdotes ablu- 
tionem primae Missae consumere; attamen si bibunt aliquid aliud 
alcohol continens, ablutione excepta, cognoscant se ipso facto esse 
suspensos. (Dispensatio Cong. S. Officit ad Nos missa, 9 Aug. 1923.) 
Syn. XVII, n. 76. 

3) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Non licet sacerdoti in suo 
retinere nomine aliqua bona immobilia ecclesiastica, sed omnia assigna- 
bit Nobis et Successoribus Nostris (Bishop of Charleston, a corporation 
sole). Si quis sacerdos sine Nostra licentia retinuerit in suo nomine 
talia bona ultra duos menses sciat se ipso facto suspensum. Syv. 
XVII, n. 200; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB Il, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

Raleigh..-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

Richmond._-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae senten- 
tiae. 

St. Augusline.—(4) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Memine- 
rint Sacerdotes Missionarii quam stricta sit lex Ecclesiae circa residen- 
tiam. Equidem nullatenus abesse possunt, juxta rigorem Canonum 
nisi alium sacerdotem in suo loco substituant; quae conditio cum 
generaliter impossibilis evadat propter penuriam sacerdotum nun- 
quam abesse possunt missionarii nisi propter gravem necessitatem, 
v.g., confessionem. Quandocumque tamen valetudinis gratia, vel 
alia de occasione, vera et valida, justa et rationabilis causa adsit 
peregrinandi nolumus profecto Nos impedimento esse. Stricte 
autem mandamus ut antequam ineatur peregrinatio Nobis causa 
explicata et licentia saltem oralis data fuerit; nec citra suspensionem 
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ipso facto incurrendam absentia ullatenus protrahi potest ut Dominica 
aut dies quo fideles missarum solemniis interesse tenentur sine sacer- 
dote transigatur. Syn. III, n. 12; cf. CPrB V,n. 5; CPB Il, n. 114. 

Savannah-Atlanta.—(5) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. 


Suspensionem Ordinario reservatam incurrunt sacerdotes qui bona 
ecclesiastica suo nomine per tres menses retineant. Haec suspensio 
est a divinis. Fac. IV, n. 2; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB I, n. 188; CPB 
III, n. 280. 

6) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Suspensionem 
Ordinario reservatam incurrunt sacerdotes qui collectas pro seipsis, 
per se aut per alium, in ecclesia vel in populo instituant. Haec sus- 
pensio esta divinis. Fac. 1V,n. 2; cf. CPB II, n. 273. 

Wheeling.—(7) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. The only sin 
reserved to himself by the Ordinary in this diocese is that in the case 
of Catholic parents, without due permission, sending their children to 
the public schools. In the city of Wheeling the permission of the 
Bishop must be obtained; outside the city of Wheeling that of the pas- 
tor. If parents in confession sincerely promise to send their children 
to the Catholic school immediately, they may be absolved.’ Syn. 
VII, n. 78; cf. CPB III, nn. 196, 198-200. 

8) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Every secular priest labor- 
ing in the diocese, whether incardinated or not, is obliged to pay an- 
nually ten dollars ($10.00) to the Infirm Priests’ Fund. Payment must 
be made before the last day of January. Should any priest defer 
payment till after the last day of March, he ipso facto incurs suspension 
(co ipso suspensum se noverit—Oth Synod). Syn. VII, n. 24; cf. CPB 
II, n. 90; CPB III, nn. 70-71. 

9) Suspensio generalis non reservata. The following ruling of the 
Fourth Diocesan Synod is to remain in force: ““‘Duplicem formam ad 
unumquemque Ecclesiae Rectorem quotannis transmittendam curabit 
Cancellarius Noster, in qua breviter notandus est status Congrega- 
tionis pro anno jam elapso. Utramque formam ad Cancellarium 
Nostrum remittendam ante finem mensis Januarii districte mandamus. 
Una quidem aedibus Episcopi conservabitur; alteram vero qua notatur 
pecunia sive recepta sive soluta ab Episcopo subscriptam, ad portam 
uniuscujusque Ecclesiae Rectori concreditae, una saltem Dominica 
vel die festivo (vel si agatur de stationibus, in loco patenti) dum sacra 


1 Ex interpretatione dioecesana tamen est peccatum ratione sui reservatum. 
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peragantur, afigendam jubemus. Si quis vero inter Rectoresh anc 
annuam relationem usque ad ultimum diem mensis Februarii ad Can- 
cellarium nostrum transmittere neglexerit, eo ipso suspensum se 
noverit.”” Syn. VII, n. 67; cf. CPrB V, n. 6; CPB I, n. 15; CPB Il, 
n. 196; CPB III, nn. 90, 272. 

10) Suspensio a divinis non reservata. To avoid even the sem- 
blance of simony, We forbid under pain of ‘‘suspensio a divinis ipso 
facto incurrenda”’ anyone hearing confessions in this diocese to re- 
ceive, whatsoever be the pretext, any offering from the faithful on 
the occasion of, or in view of sacramental confession (before, during, 
or after confession), or to permit that the faithful, having previously 
discharged their debts towards the church, any cards be given them, 
which cards are to admit them to confession, or to the reception of 
any sacrament. Syn. VII, n. 78; cf. CPB II, nn. 221, 289. 

Wilmington.—-(11) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. 
Singulis annis, saltem prima Februarii die, omnes Rectores, tam Regu- 
lares ad normam Constit. “Romanos Pontifices,” quam saeculares, 
ad nos mittent notitias de statu et profectu suarum Ecclesiarum juxta 
schedulam quam prius a nobis receperint. Rationem etiam annuam 
plenam et perspicuam administrationis, singulis annis, districte sub 
oculos nobis ponere mandantur scriptam et a duobus Auditoribus 
obsignatam, in Nostra Cancellaria deponendam. Si quis ultra duos 
menses praefatas notitias nobis exhibere neglexerit, noverit se ipso 
facto suspensionem incurrisse....[Haec suspensio Ordinario reser- 
vatur.} Syn. III, nn. 256, 130; cf. CPrB V, n. 6; CPB I, n. 15; CPB 
II, n. 196; CPB III, nn. 90, 272. 

12) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Item cum novam 
aliquam proprietatem ad usum ecclesiae acquirat Rector, curat ut 
statim conficiatur novae acquisitionis documentum seu titulus scriptus 
(deed) quo jus proprietatis confertur societati legali. Quapropter 
Praedecessoris nostri vestigia premens, ad praecludendam, quantum 
in Nobis est, scandalo viam, declaramus eum qui titulum talem per 
tres menses apud se retinuerit, ipso facto suspensum esse. Pariter’ 
ne quis rector aut quilibet sacerdos pecuniam ecclesiae in mensa 
nummularia privato suo nomine depositam teneat, aut mensae libellum 
(bank-book) suae privatae personae inscribi permittat.... [Haec 


* Ex interpretatione dioecesana: sub eadem censura latae sententiae. 
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suspensio Ordinario reservatur.] Syn. III, nn. 259, 130; cf. CPrB 
IV, n. 8; CPB Il, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

13) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Nos igitur Praede- 
cessoris Nostri Synodalem Constitutionem renovamus qua suspen- 
sionis censura infligitur cuilibet sacerdoti qui ultra centum et quin- 
quaginta scutata injussus, nomine ecclesiae, debita contraxerit .... 
{[Haec suspensio Ordinario reservatur.} Syn. III, nn. 261, 130; cf. 
CPrB V,n. 6; CPB Il, n. 192; CPB III, n. 279. 

14) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Stricte pro- 
hibemus sub poena suspensionis ipso facto incurrendae, quae quidem 
suspensionis censura Nobis reservata est, ne Rector pecuniam in sui 
vel ecclesiae usum a fidelibus mutuam in custodiam (deposit) accipiat, 
cum periculum sit, ne aere alieno obruatur cum ecclesiastici ordinis 
dedecore. Syn. III, n. 268; cf. CPB II, n. 159; CPB III, n. 279. 

Belmont Abbey.—(15) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui 
matrimonium coram magistratu civili attentaverint, etiam cum una 
tantum pars sit catholica. Fac., p. 6. 


PROVINCE OF BOSTON 


Boston.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

Burlington.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae Jatae senten- 
tiae. 

Fall River.—(16) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Matri- 
monium coram magistratu civili attentatum. Syn. I, n. 82.3 

Hartford.—(17) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. In- 
super, auctoritate propria (can. 335, 2220), statuimus nostros subditos 
qui ubique locorum coram magistratu civili matrimonium attentent 
ipso facto incurrere in excommunicationem Nobis reservatam. Fac., 
p. 8. 

Manchester.—(18) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Decernimus 
quemcumque Clericum, qui aliquatenus aecdituis aliisve, jus sese 
ingerendi in Pastoribus designandis, rejiciendis, sibi usurpantibus, 
vel auctoritatis Episcopalis exercitium pravis molitionibus impedien- 
tibus, faverit vel consenserit, suspensionis censura irretiri. Syn 
I, n. 254; cf. CPrB I, nn. 6-7; CPB IT, nn. 184-185; CPB III, n. 2835. 

Portland, Maine.—(19) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Volu- 
mus atque mandamus ut quivis rector seu sacerdos ecclesiam admini- 


+ Ex interpretatione dioecesana: lex poenalis ex iure dioecesano 
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strans, annuam suae ecclesiae seu missionis rationem Nobis in scripto, 
populo autem viva voce, reddat ante finem mensis Januarii sequentis. 
Qui vero hanc rationem nobis ante diem festum Paschae cujuslibet 
subsequentis anni reddere neglexerit, canonicam poenam suspensionis, 
ipso facto, incurrit. Syn. I, p. 17; cf. CPrB V,n.6;CPBI,n. 15; CPB 
II, n. 196; CPB II, nn. 90, 272. 

20) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Ob decorem Domus Do- 
mini nos districte vetamus, ne ex altari ulla denuntiatio, sive nominando 
sive tecte indicando personam quampiam, fiat. Quivis sacerdos, si 
hanc legem adversus laicos violaverit, poenam suspensionis ferendae 
sententiae incurret, si adversus clericos, suspensionem ipso facto 
incurret. Syn. II, n. 11; cf. CPB II, n. 140; CPB III, n. 215. 

21) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Nullus presbyter quovis 
praetextu poterit rem Paroeciae propriam suo nomine accipere: qui 
id faciat remque trium mensium spatio retineat, suspensionem ipso 
facto incurret. Syn. II, n. 49; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB II, n. 188; 
CPB Ul, n. 280. 

Providence.—(22) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui coram 
magistratu civili Matrimonium contraxerint vel contrahere attenta- 
verint. Syn. III, n. 69.4 

Springfield, Mass.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

PROVINCE OF CHICAGO 

Chicago.-(23) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Nullus hujus 
Dioecesis Presbyter retinebit nomine ac jure proprio sive ecclesiam, 
sive domum, sive bona quaevis alia, quae fideles vel ex toto vel ex 
parte in religionis studium vel ecclesiasticos usus elargiti sunt; sed 
in ipsum Ordinarium ea transferet .. . . Quod si quis Sacerdos, absque 
Nostra permissione, titulum bonorum vere ecclesiasticorum proprio 
nomine per tres menses retinuerit, volumus ut ipso facto poena sus- 
pensionis sit innodatus. Sy. III, n. 256; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB 
II, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

Belleville.—(24) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Qui- 
cunque catholici vel inter se vel cum acatholica parte coram . . . judice 
civili matrimonium contrahere attentent, ipso facto incurrunt ex- 
communicationem Nobis reservatam. Syn. V, n. 152. 


‘ Ex interpretatione dioecesana: peccatum reservatum ex iure dioecesano. 
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25) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Omnibus parochis man- 
damus ut initio cujusque anni relationem fidelem et accuratam de 
negotiis temporalibus anni elapsi conficiant.... Exemplar hujus 
relationis fideliter e libro paroeciali descriptum et a parocho et duobus 
aedituis subscriptum ante diem primum mensis Februarii uniuscujus- 
que anni ad Nos remittatur. Si forte id sine explicita Ordinarii 
licentia scripto data non observetur, sciat parochus se suspensionem 
ipso facto incurrere. Syn. V, n. 234; cf. CPrB V, n. 6; CPB I, n. 15; 
CPB II, n. 196; CPB III, nn. 90, 272. 

26) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Nulli sacerdoti licet: a) 
nomine ac jure proprio retinere sive ecclesiam sive scholas, sive domum 
presbyteralem sive coemeterium, aut alia bona ecclesiastica, pro 
quorum acquisitione fideles qualicumque modo subsidia contulerint; 
b) pecuniam ecclesiae in mensa numularia privato suo nomine de- 
positam tenere; c) librum mensae numulariae (bank book) suae priva- 
tae personae inscribi permittere. Si quis sacerdos supradicta statuta 
non observet sciat se, mense elapso, suspensionem ipso facto incurrere. 
Syn. V,n. 235; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB II, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

27) Suspensio ab audiendis confessionibus non reservata. Prae- 
terea, graviter et districte sub divini judicii interminatione atque in 
virtute sanctae obedientiae, tibi prohibemus, ne poenitentes sub quo- 
vis praetextu, qui peccatum seu crimen aliquod confessi fuerint, cujus 
socium vel socios habuerint, sive in tribunali poenitentiae sive extra 
illud interrogare audeas aut praesumas de nomine socii seu complicis, 
de loco habitationis vel aliis quibuscunque circumstantiis ejusdem 
complicis manifestationem spectantibus, ac eidem, si manifestare 





_ 


renuerit, sacramentalem absolutionem denegare: alioquin noveris te, | 


ultra peccati lethalis incursum, etiam ab hujus sacramenti adminis- 
tratione a Nobis ipso facto suspensum esse. Syn. V, n. 291; cf. CPB 
II, n. 281. 

Peoria.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

Rockford.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae senten- 
tiae. 

Springfield, Ill.—28) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui 
matrimonium coram magistratu civili attentaverint, etiam cum una 
tantum pars sit catholica. Fac., App. A, n. 1. 
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PROVINCE OF CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati.—-(29) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Catholi- 
corum, qui inter se, vel cum parte acatholica, coram magistratu civili 
matrimonium attentaverint. Syn. IV, can. 75. 

30) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Coniugum, qui tribunalia 
civilia, causa a tribunali ecclesiastica non diiudicata, adeant ad divor- 
tium seu separationem a toro et mensa obtinendum, quamvis effectus 
civiles solos intendant. Syn. IV, can. 75; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; CPB II, 
n. 327; CPB Il, nn. 124, 126. 

Cleveland.—(31) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matrimonium 
extra ecclesiam attentatum. Fac., p. 5; cf. CPrB VII, n. 6; CPB I, 
n. 24; CPB I, nn. 337-338; CPB III, n. 127. 

32) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Divortium civile quaesitum 
absque praevio Nostro consensu. Fac., p. 5; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; CPB 
II, n. 327; CPB III, n. 124. 

33) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Si quis ligamine prioris 
matrimonii vinctus ad secundas nuptias transire velit sub praetextu 
prius conjugium ob cultus disparitatem vel aliud impedimentum esse 
nullum, rem ad nostrum judicium deferri volumus, quia causae matri- 
moniales ad Episcopum pertinent. Sacerdos sive saecularis sive 
regularis, qui Nobis inconsultis tales novum matrimonium inire per- 
mittat, ipso facto ab officio suspensus est. Syn. VII, n. 78. 

34) Suspensio ab ordinibus et iurisdictione non reservata. Sacerdos 
saecularis qui sine Nostra licentia relinquat assignatam sibi missionem 
cum animo non redeundi, ipso facto suspensus est ab omni exercitio 
ordinis et jurisdictionis. Syn. VII, n. 155. 

Columbus.—(35) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matrimonium 
extra ecclesiam attentatum. Fac., p. 5; cf. CPrB VII, n. 6; CPB I, 
n. 24; CPB II, nn. 337-338; CPB III, n. 127. 

36) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Divortium civile quaesitum 
absque praevio Nostro consensu. Fac., p. 5; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; CPB 
II, n. 327; CPB Il, n. 124. 

Steubenville-—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sen- 
tentiae. 

Toledo._(37) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui matrimonium 
coram magistratu civili attentaverint, etiam cum una tantum pars 
sit catholica. Syn. I, p. 240. 
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38) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Parentes, aliique locum 
parentum tenentes, qui absque licentia, a nobis, vel saltem a proprio 
parocho obtinenda, in locis in quibus extant scholae parochiales, 
pueros vel puellas frequentare sinant scholas acatholicas, neutras aut 
scholas mixtas (illas nempe quae etiam acatholicis promiscue patent) 
donec vel (a) obtinuerint necessariam licentiam,® vel (b) filios ab hujus- 
modi scholis retraxerint,> aut confessario serio promiserint,’ se alter- 
utrum ex his (a vel b) quamprimum curaturos esse. Syn. I, p. 240; 
cf. CPB III, nn. 196, 198-200. 

Youngstown—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sen- 
tentiae.* 

PROVINCE OF DENVER 

Denver.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

Cheyenne.—-(39) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Ean- 
dem poenam [excommunicationem Nobis reservatam] ipso facto 
decrevimus esse iis incurrendam qui matrimonium coram magistratu 
civili contrahere attentant. Decree of Ordinary, July 17, 1940. 

40) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. (uae de ebrietate 
fuganda sapienter edixit Synodus Prima (n. 12) serio perpendant 
Presbyteri Nostri. Sub poena suspensionis ipso facto incurrendae 
prohibemus, ne quis Sacerdos tabernas (saloons), sumendi potus causa, 
ingrediatur . . .. Meminerint ergo Confessarii se non habere facultatem 
absolvendi . . . sacerdotem, qui incurrerit suspensionem “‘latae senten- 
tiae’’ in Synodo Prima vel Secunda® decretam. Syn. I, nn. 30, 115; 
cf. CPB I, nn. 161-162; CPB III, n. 80. 

41) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Absolute et sine 
exceptione interdicimus ne in festivitatibus parochialibus quibuscum- 
que (fairs, excursions, picnics, lawn socials, and the like), ullus potus 
inebrians (wines, beer, or liquors of any kind), vendatur aut ullo modo 
introducatur nec diebus Dominicis aut festivis de obligatione habean- 
tur. Sacerdos autem, qui tales festivitates, in quibus potus supradicti 
vendantur aut introducantur, ordinaverit, aut earum reditus receperit, 
sciat se ipso facto suspensionem incurrisse....Meminerint ergo 
Confessarii se non habere facultatem absolvendi...sacerdotem, qui 
incurrerit suspensionem “‘latae sententiae’’ in Synodo Prima vel Se- 

* Ex interpretatione dioecesana tamen est peccatum ratione sui reservatum 

*Synodus Prima (1887) vel Secunda (1902) Dioecesis Omahensis 
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cunda decretam. Syn. I, nn. 33, 115; cf. CPB II, n. 396; CPB III, 
nn. 290-291. 

42) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Sub poena sus- 
pensionis—ipso facto incurrendae—vetamus ne alicubi extra confes- 
sionalia mulierum vel puellarum confessiones excipiantur, iis tantum 
exceptis quae surdae sunt vel aegrotantes, vel quae accedunt ad con- 
fitendum in missionibus, ubi nulla est ecclesia. Cum vero harum con- 
fessiones erunt audiendae, pateat cubiculi janua, ut sacerdos ab iis 
aspici possit, qui in proximo conclavi versantur .... Meminerint ergo 
Confessarii se non habere facultatem absolvendi...sacerdotem qui 
incurrerit suspensionem “latae sententiae” in Synodo Prima vel 
Secunda decretam. Syn. I, nn. 109, 115; cf. CPrB I, n. 25; CPrB 
V,n. 9; CPB II, nn. 295-296. 

43) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Any priest 
retaining in his own name the title to church property, for more than 
three months, or who deposits church moneys in his own name, we 
declare ipso facto suspended, and we reserve this suspension to our- 
selves. Syn. I, n. 165; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB II, n. 188; CPB III, 
n. 280. 

44) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Should any priest 
burden the congregation with his own personal debts, he is ipso facto 
suspended, and the suspension is reserved to the Bishop. Syn. I, 
n. 175; cf. CPB III, n. 279. 

Pueblo.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 


PROVINCE OF DETROIT 


Detroit.—(45) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Poenam 
excommunicationis latae sententiae Ordinario reservatae qua in iure 
plectitur catholicus matrimonium coram ministro acatholico attentans 
(can. 2319, §1, 1°), statuimus incurrendam pariter a catholico qui 
nuptias civiliter inire praesumpserit. Syn. VIII, n. 45. 

Grand Rapids.—(46) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Divortium 
a mensa et toro, a conjugibus apud tribunalia civilia petitum, Nobis 
inconsultis. Syn. I, p. 141; cf. CPB III, n. 126. 

47) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Non tibi subditorum fre- 
quentatio scholarum publicarum. Hinc non polles facultate absol- 
vendi pueros vel puellas, quorum non es pastor, qui alias quam scholas 
Catholicas frequentant, aut eorum parentes eorumve vicesgerentes, 
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dummodo ecclesia vel Missio cui adscribuntur schola Catholica sit 
instructa. Syn. I, p. 141; cf. CPB III, nn. 196, 198-200 

48) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Praeter casus qui 
sive iure communi sive iure Baltimorensi quocumque modo reservan- 
tur, in Nostro territorio Nobis reservatur excommunicatio incurrenda 
ab iis qui Matrimonium coram magistratu civili attentare ausi fuerint. 
Fac., p. 3. 

49) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Proinde omnibus _pre- 
sbyteris, sive sint saeculares sive regulares, interdictum est ne fideles 
intra fines finitimae vel cujusvis alienae parochiae degentes, ad susci- 
pienda Sacramenta, exceptis Eucharistia et Poenitentia, in ecclesiis 
suis admittant. Insuper prohibemus, ne presbyteri, cujuscumque 
sint status vel instituti, extra fines propriae exeant parochiae ad 
munera obeunda pastoralia, nisi forte ad excipiendas confessiones 
arcessiti. In hoc etiam casu ne audeant, nisi ex consensu proprii 
ejus qui infirmatur pastoris, sacramenta Viatici et Extremae Unctionis 
administrare. Si vero, gravi urgente necessitate, aliquis presbyter 
Sacramenta fidelibus sibi non subditis administraverit, tenebitur 
quamprimum proprium pastorem hac de re certiorem facere, et obla- 
tiones, si quae fuerint acceptae, illi, titulo quidem justitiae, sub poena 
suspensionis ipso facto incurrendae, intra triginta dies restituere. 
Syn. I, nn. 29-30. 

Lansing.—(50) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum.’ Obtaining a 
civil divorce without ecclesiastical permission. Private letter of the 
Chancellor, February 7, 1945; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; CPB I, n. 327; CPB 
III, n. 124. 

51) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Praeter casus qui 
sive iure communi sive iure Baltimorensi quocumque modo reservan- 
tur, in Nostro territorio Nobis reservatur excommunicatio incurrenda 
ab iis qui Matrimonium coram magistratu civili attentare ausi fuerint. 
Fac., p. 4. 

Marquette.—(52) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Praeter 

7 Ex interpretatione dioecesana: peccatum reservatum ex iure provinciali. Vide 
Conc. Prov. Cincinnati IV, p. 223: “‘Cum definita sit Catholica doctrina causas matri- 
moniales spectare ad judices ecclesiasticos ad separationem a mensa et thoro peten- 
dam, tribunalia civilia adire non licet, nisi causa prius probata a judice ecclesiastico, ad 
rationes dumtaxat civiles legaliter stabiliendas Quare hujusmodi separationem a tr- 
bunali civili, inconsulta auctoritate ecclesiastica, petentibus deneganda est absolutio et 
casus Episcopo reservatur.” 
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casus qui sive iure communi sive iure Baltimorensi quocumque modo 
reservantur, in Nostro territorio Nobis reservatur excommunicatio 
incurrenda ab iis qui Matrimonium coram magistratu civili attentare 
ausi fuerint. Fac., p. 4. 

Saginaw.—(53) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Subsunt 
excommunicationi latae sententiae Ordinario reservatae catholici qui 
matrimonium coram magistratu civili inire praesumpserint. Syn. 
I, n. 62. 


PROVINCE OF DUBUQUE 


Dubuque.-(54) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata.2 We 
now herewith declare any Catholic attempting marriage before a civil 
officer as well as an heretical minister is ipso facto excommunicated. 
Pastoral Letter of Ordinary, February 4, 1940. 

Davenport.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae 

Des Moines._-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Sioux City.--(55) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. In 
order to meet the growing disregard for the religious and sacramental 
character of marriage, I hereby decree the censure of excommunication 
latae sententiae against those Catholics who contract a merely civil 
marriage, effective July 1, 1942. This censure is reserved to the Ordi- 
nary. Decree of the Ordinary, May 13, 1942. 


PROVINCE OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana polis.—(56) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matri- 
monium extra Ecclesiam quomodocumque attentatum, si ambae 
partes sint catholicae. Fac., n. 7; cf. CPrB VII, n. 6; CPB I, n. 24; 
CPB Il, nn. 337-338; CPB III, n. 127. 

57) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matrimonium extra Ec- 
clesiam coram magistratu civili attentatum, si una tantum pars sit 
catholica. Fac., n. 7. 

58) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Divortium civile absque 
Nostro praevio consensu quaesitum. Fac., n. 7; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; 
CPB Il, n. 327; CPB Il, n. 124. 


* Ex interpretatione dioecesana: censura Ordinario loci reservata. 
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59) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Educatio prolis in schola 
publica. Nota. Haec reservatio non urget in sequentibus casibus: 
1° Si nulla adsit schola Catholica. 2° Si Episcopus (Ordinarius loci) 
aliter judicaverit. 3° Si peccatum sit mere praeteritum.? 4° Si 
parentes, vel eorum vices gerentes, serio promiserint,® se prolem sibi 
commissam, quamprimum ad scholam Catholicam missuros esse. 
Fac., n. 7; cf. CPB III, nn. 196, 198-200. 

Evansville.—(60) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matrimonium 
extra Ecclesiam quomodocumque attentatum, si ambae partes sint 
catholicae. Fac., n. 7; cf. CPrB VII, n. 6; CPB I, n. 24; CPB Il, 
nn. 337-338; CPB III, n. 127. 

61) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matrimonium extra Ec- 
clesiam coram magistratu civili attentatum, si una tantum pars sit 
catholica. Fac., n. 7. 

62) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Divortium civile absque 
Nostro praevio consensu quaesitum. Fac., n. 7; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; 
CPB Il, n. 327; CPB Ul, n. 124. 

63) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Educatio prolis in schola 
publica. Nota. Haec reservatio non urget in sequentibus casibus: 
1° Si nulla adsit schola Catholica. 2° Si Episcopus (Ordinarius loci) 
aliter judicaverit. 3° Si peccatum sit mere praeteritum.'® 4° Si 
parentes, vel eorum vices gerentes, serio promiserint,'® se prolem sibi 
commissam, quamprimum ad scholam Catholicam missuros esse. 
Fac., n. 7; cf. CPB III, nn. 196, 198-200. 

Fort Wayne.—(64) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Catholli- 
corum, qui inter se, vel cum parte acatholica, coram magistratu civili 
matrimonium attentaverint. Syn. 1926, can. 74. 

65) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Coniugum, qui tribunalia 
civilia, causa a tribunali ecclesiastica non diiudicata, adeant ad divor- 
tium seu separationem a toro et mensa obtinendum, quamvis effectus 
civiles solos intendant. Separatio a mensa et toro non est permit- 
tenda nisi declaratio in scriptis data sit talem separationem tantum 
esse separationem a mensa et toro et vinculum matrimonii nullo modo 
affici nec partes ullo unquam tempore vivente coniuge ad novas nuptias 
transire intendere. Syn. 1926, can. 74; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; CPB Ul, 
n. 327; CPB Il, nn. 124, 126. 


* Ex interpretatione dioecesana tamen est peccatum ratione sui reservatum. 
10 Ex interpretatione dioecesana tamen est peccatum ratione sui reservatum. 
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Lafayette, Ind.—(66) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Catholi- 
corum, qui inter se, vel cum parte acatholica, coram magistratu civili 
matrimonium attentaverint. Syn. 1926, can. 74." 

67) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Coniugum, qui tribunalia 
civilia, causa a tribunali ecclesiastica non diiudicata, adeant ad 
divortium seu separationem a toro et mensa obtinendum, quamvis 
eflectus civiles solos intendant. Separatio a mensa et toro non est 
permittenda nisi declaratio in scriptis data sit talem separationem 
tantum esse separationem a mensa et toro et vinculum matrimonii 
nullo modo affici nec partes ullo unquam tempore vivente coniuge ad 
novas nuptias transire intendere. Syn. 1926, can. 74;" cf. CPrB V, 
n. 3; CPB I, n. 327; CPB III, nn. 124, 126. 


PROVINCE OF LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles.—(68) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. 
Prohibemus ne vicarii cooperatores sive directe sive indirecte currum 
automobilem comparent vel possideant absque expressa Ordinarii 
licentia. Si quis hanc legem violaverit suspensionem latae sententiae 
Ordinario reservatam incurrit. Syn. Archidtoec. 1, n. 38-A. 

69) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Mandamus ut sacerdotes 
hujus Archidioecesis equorum cursibus prorsus abstineant: si quis 
vero sacerdos hanc legem violaverit, suspensionem ipso facto incurrit. 
Syn. Archidioec. I, n. 30-A; cf. CPB III, n. 79. 

70) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Parochi vel rectores ec- 
clesiarum debita ultra quingenta scutata ($500) ne contrahant, Ordi- 
nario inconsulto. Si contra fecerint, debita solvere tenentur ipsi 
contrahentes, et insuper suspensionem ab officio ipso facto incurrunt. 
Syn. Dioec. V,n. 218; cf. CPrB V,n.6; CPB II, n. 192; CPB III, n. 279. 

71) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Ad modum, quod attinet, 
faciendi collectas in ecclesia, meminerint sacerdotes, Conc. Plen. Balt. 
II. et III. gravissimis verbis prohibuisse sacerdotibus, ne intra Missam 
ab altari recedant aedemque sacram circumeant, a singulis fidelibus 
eleemosynam petentes. “Quem turpissimum abusum, Ecclesiae sa- 
crisque ejus ritibus injurium, quique Catholicorum ruborem et in- 
dignationem, acatholicorum vero irrisionem et contemptum provocat, 
reprobamus et prorsus extirpandum decernimus” (Conc. Balt. Plen. 

4 Ex interpretatione dioecesana haec nova dioecesis adhibet statuta (1926) dioecesis 
Wayne Castrensis. 
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III, n. 293). Qui hanc legem violare ausus fuerit, suspensionem ab 
officic ipso facto incurrit. Syn. Dioec. V, n. 223; cf. CPB II, n. 364; 
CPB Ill, n. 293. 

Monterey-Fresno.—(72) Suspensio a sacris non reservata. Si quis 
sacerdos absque venia nostra scripta rerum ecclesiasticarum titulum in 
tabulis publicis mensisve proprio vel alieno nomine per tres menses 
sciens et volens retinuerit in suspensionem a Sacris ipso facto irruet. 
Syn. I, n. 137; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB I, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

San Diego.—-(73) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Sine Nostra 
in scriptis facultate, nulli sacerdoti liceat, sub poena suspensionis ab 
officio ipso facto incurrendae: a) debita ultra ducenta scutata ($200) 
nomine paroeciae incurrere; quodsi fecerit, debita ipse solvere tenetur. 
Syn. I;" cf. CPrB V, n. 6; CPB II, n. 192; CPB III, n. 279. 

74) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Sine Nostra in scriptis 
facultate, nulli sacerdoti liceat, sub poena suspensionis ab officio 
ipso facto incurrendae: . . . b) alienationem (contractum, donationem, 
etc.) bonorum temporalium paroeciae (etiam e.g., ex sic dictis “saving 
and checking accounts’’) facere, si haec summam ejusdem valoris 
($200) excedant. Syn. I." 

Tucson.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 


PROVINCE OF LOUISVILLE 


Louisville.—(75) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui matri- 
monium coram magistratu civili attentaverint, etiam cum una tantum 
pars sit catholica. Fac., p. 10. 

Covington.—(76) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui matri- 
monium attentaverint coram magistratu civili. Syn. III, p. 84. 

77) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui sine licentia Nostra 
divortium civile petunt. Syn. III, p. 84; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; CPB I, 
n. 327; ( PB III, n. 124. 

Nashville—(78) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui matri- 
monium coram magistratu civili attentaverint, etiam cum una tantum 
pars sit catholica. Syn. II, p. 72. 

79) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui divortium civile quaesi- 


12 Ex synodo I, die 24 februarii 1943 habita, et nondum in lucem edita. 
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verint absque praevio Ordinarii consensu. Syn. I, p. 72; cf. CPrB 
V, n. 3; CPB I, n. 327; CPB II, n. 124. 

80) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Ab oflicio et beneficio, ipso 
facto [suspenditur]: Presbyter, qui sine licentia Ordinarii loci scriptis 
data titulum bonorum ecclesiasticorum proprio nomine per tres menses 
retinuerit. Syn. II, p. 71; cf. CPrB 1V, n. 8; CPB II, n. 188; CPB 
III, n. 280. 

Owensboro.—(81) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui mattri- 
monium coram magistratu civili attentaverint, etiam cum una tantum 
pars sit catholica. Fac., p. 10. 


PROVINCE OF MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee.—(82) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. (Qui matri- 
monium coram magistratu civili attentaverint, etiam cum una tantum 
pars sit catholica. Stat., Appendix, s. 1. 

83) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Divortium civile attentantes 
Ordinario inconsulto. Stat., Appendix, s. 1; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; CPB 
II, n. 327; CPB III, n. 124. 

84) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Sapienter Ecclesia 
in Codice Juris Canonici prohibet ne clerici “‘tabernas aliaque similia 
loca sine necessitate aut alia justa causa ab Ordinario loci iprobata 
ingrediantur” (can. 138). Nomine tabernae intelligimus loca ubi 
potus alcoholici ita venduntur ut talis venditio sit principalis horum 
locorum finis, etiamsi ibidem cibi vel gustationes ministrentur. Neces- 
sitas de qua supra, oritur potissimum ex obligatione sacrum minis- 
terium exercendi et cum utilitate et commoditate non est confundenda. 
Dolendum est aliquos ex sacerdotibus nostris et sacerdotibus in nostra 
Dioecesi pro tempore sistentibus, dignitatis suae immemores, tabernas 
ingredi ibique potus alcoholicos sumere magna cum populi admiratione 
atque scandalo esse ausos. Ad cavendum ab hac clericalis disciplinae 
infractione dolenda, nostra auctoritate, sequentem canonem disci- 
plinarem his litteris publicamus et promulgamus: Stricte prohibemus 
ne clerici nostri sive in sive extra nostram Dioecesim tabernas sine 
vera necessitate ingrediantur et si quis nostrorum clericorum huic 
nostro mandato non obtemperaverit, sciat se eo ipso seu ipso facto 
seu lata sententia esse a divinis suspensum et suspensionem sic incur- 
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sam esse censuram nobis reservatam. Stat., Appendix; cf. CPB II, 
nn. 161-162; CPB III, n. 80. 

Green Bay.—(85) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Sub poena 
suspensionis ipso facto incurrendae interdicimus sacerdotibus, quo- 
minus, si forte paroecia sit impar salario solvendo vel solvere nolit, 
se recompensent ex rebus ad ecclesiam vel domum paroecialem perti- 
nentibus. Sym. IV, n. 327; cf. CPB III, n. 273. 

86) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Ipso facto 
declaramus eos qui abeuntes in aliam paroeciam vel dioecesim, ut 


suspensos 


solutionem debitae pecuniae certiorem sibi faciant, vel alia de causa, 
libros ad paroeciam pertinentes sive rationum sive alios, secum au- 
ferunt vel abscondunt. Syn. IV, n. 328. 

87) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Eadem censura mulctatos 
ipso facto declaramus, qui inscio Episcopo folia ex iisdem libris vellunt. 
Syn. IV, n. 328. 

La Crosse.—(88) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Quod si quis 
sacerdos absque Nostra permissione titulum bonorum ecclesiasticorum 
proprio nomine per tres menses retinuerit, volumus ut ipso facto 
suspensione sit innodatus. Syn. II, n. 133; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB 
II, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

Madison.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

Superior —Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae senten- 
tiae. 

PROVINCE OF NEWARK 

Newark.—(89) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Stricte 
vetamus ne sacerdotes bona ecclesiastica proprio nomine retineant. 
Quod si quis sacerdos bona ecclesiastica nomine proprio per tres menses 
retinuerit, ipso facto suspensionem a divinis Nobis reservatam incurret. 
Syn. Archidioec. 1, n. 385; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8: CPB I, n. 188; CPB 
III, n. 280. 

90) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Districte prohi- 
bemus sub poenis suspensionis a divinis ne ullus sacerdos per se vel 
per alium collectas pro seipso sive in ecclesia sive in populo faciat. 
Quae suspensio Nobis reservatur. Syn. Archidioec. I, n. 406; cf. 
CPB III, n. 273. 

Camden.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 
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Paterson.—(91) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Only in cases 
of evident adultery, abandonment and danger to the faith, morals or 
life which are so pressing that there is no time for recourse to ecclesi- 
astical authority, may the injured party separate. The obligation 
remains, however, to have the matter placed before the competent 
ecclesiastical authority at the earliest opportunity. In no case, how- 
ever, may the injured party go before the secular court for legal separa- 
tion, much less may he or she attempt to secure a civil divorce so-called. 
On this point the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore explicitly states: 
‘With reference to all those who are bound in matrimony, we command 
that they do not have recourse to civil tribunals for the purpose of 
obtaining a separation from bed and board. Should anyone attempt 
this, let it be known that thereby he or she incurs grave guilt and can 
be punished according to the judgment of the Bishop.”’ After July 1, 
1946, any Catholic in the diocese of Paterson who, knowing of this 
prohibition, nevertheless attempts without proper permission to 
secure a civil divorce" is guilty of a sin reserved to the Bishop of the 
diocese and cannot be absolved save under the conditions described 
in moral theology. Directive of the Ordinary, May 1, 1946; cf. CPrB 
V,n. 3; CPB I, n. 327; CPB III, nn. 124, 126. 

92) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. We strictly forbid 
priests to hold church property of any type in their own name. Any 
priest who is guilty of holding church property in his own name for 
three months incurs ipso faclo suspension a divinis, absolution for 
which is reserved to Us. Syn. I, n. 385; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB II, 
n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

93) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. We strictly pro- 
hibit any priest, per se or through another, to take up a collection for 
himself, either in the church or among the people. Anyone who vio- 
lates this statute is 7pso facto suspended a divinis, and this suspension 
is reserved to Us. Syn. I, n. 408; cf. CPB III, n. 273. 

Trenton.—(94) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Only in cases of 
evident adultery, abandonment and danger to the faith, morals or life 
which are so pressing that there is no time for recourse to ecclesiastical 
authority, may the injured party separate. The obligation remains, 
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however, to have the matter placed before the competent ecclesiastical 
authority at the earliest opportunity. In no case, however, may the 
injured party go before the secular court for legal separation, much less 
may he or she attempt to secure a civil divorce so-called. On this 
point the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore explicitly states: “With 
reference to all those who are bound in matrimony, we command that 
they do not have recourse to civil tribunals for the purpose of obtaining 
a separation from bed and board. Should anyone attempt this, let 
it be known that thereby he or she incurs grave guilt and can be pun- 
ished according to the judgment of the Bishop.” After July 1, 1946, 
any Catholic in the diocese of Trenton who, knowing of this prohibi- 
tion, nevertheless attempts without proper permission to secure a 
civil divorce" is guilty of a sin reserved to the Bishop of the diocese 
and cannot be absolved save under the conditions described in moral 
theology. Directive of the Ordinary, June 10, 1946; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; 
CPB Il, n. 327; CPB III, nn. 124, 126. 


PROVINCE OF NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Alexandria.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Lafayette, La.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Little Rock.—(95) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata." 
Any Catholic who obtains a civil divorce without the permission of 
the Ordinary, incurs ipso facto excommunication, even though the 
party does not attempt a second marriage. Private letter of Chan- 
cellor, August 24, 1945; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; CPB II, n. 327; CPB III, 
n. 124. 

96) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Ut ecclesiastico 
ordini honor suus et decus servetur, mandamus ut sacerdotes a publicis 
equorum cursibus et a cauponis prorsus abstineant. Quodsi sacerdos 
cum intentione bibendi tabernam (saloon) adit, atque loco publico 


4 Ex interpretatione dioecesana reservatur peccatum ecorum qui petunt tum divortium 
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(at the bar) revera bibit, ipso facto incurrit suspensionem Nobis 
reservatam. Syn. I, n. 153; cf. CPB II, nn. 161-162; CPB III, n. 80. 

97) Suspensio a sacris non reservata. Numquam licet rectori vel 
confessario nullitatem matrimonii declarare in ordine ad alias nuptias 
permittendas, quamvis certa invaliditas appareat; sed hujusmodi 
casus semper ad Ordinarium referri debet. Si autem aliquis sacerdos 
Nobis inconsultis novo foedere conjungere audeat quoslibet, quorum 
alteruter ita fuerit ligatus, noverit se a sacris ipso facto suspensum. 
Syn. I, n. 105. 

Mobile.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

Natchez.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 


PROVINCE OF NEW YORK 


New York.—(98) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Quod si quis 
Sacerdos, absque Nostra permissione, titulum bonorum vere ecclesiasti- 
corum proprio nomine per tres menses retinuerit, volumus ut ipso 
facto poena suspensionis sit innodatus. Syn. V, n. 249; cf. CPrB 
IV, n. 8; CPB Il, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

Albany._—_(99) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata. Si autem 
attentaverit quis novum Matrimonium contrahere, conjuge superstite, 
licet divortio civili separatus,"* se ipso facto excommunicatione, Ordi- 
nario reservata, ligari noverit. Syn. VI, n. 120; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; 
CPB Il, n. 327; CPB Ill, n. 124. 

100) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Si contingat aliquem, 
ligamine Matrimonii vinctum, novum foedus inire velle, eo praetextu 
quod prius quacumque de causa irritum fuerit, rem ad Nostrum judi- 
cium referri omnino volumus. Sacerdos, sive saecularis sive regularis, 
qui, Nobis inconsultis, tales novum Matrimonium coram ipso con- 
trahere permittit, ipso facto ab officio suspensus est. Syn. VI, n. 119. 

Brooklyn.—(101) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Quod si quis 
Sacerdos, sine Nostra permissione, titulum bonorum vere Ecclesiasti- 
corum suo proprio nomine per tres menses retinuerit, volumus ut ipso 
facto poena suspensionis sit innodatus. Syn. V, n. 263; cf. CPrB 
IV, n. 8; CPB I, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

102) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Graviter prohibemus sub 


16 Ex interpretatione dioecesana pars attentans novum matrimonium incurrit censuram 
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poena suspensionis ipso facto incurrendae Nobisque reservatae,” 
ne ullus hujus Dioecesis Sacerdos collectas pro seipso sive in ecclesia, 
sive inter populum faciat. Syn. V, n. 277; cf. CPB ILI, n. 273. 

Buffalo.—(103) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Si quis sacerdos 
titulum bonorum ecclesiasticorum proprio nomine assumpserit et per 
triginta dies retinuerit, vel pecuniam ecclesiae in mensa nummularia 
privato suo nomine deposuerit, sciat se post tres menses suspensionem 
ipso facto incurrere. Syn. XXVIII, n. 22; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB 
II, n. 188; CPB ILI, n. 280. 

Ogdensburg.—(104) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Quod si quis 
sacerdos, absque Nostra permissione, titulum bonorum vere ecclesiasti- 
corum proprio nomine per tres menses retinuerit, volumus ut ipso facto 
poena suspensionis sit innodatus. Syn. XIII, n. 194; cf. CPrB IV, 
n. 8; CPB Il, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

105) Suspensio a divinis non reservata. Si contingat aliquem, 
ligamine apparenti Matrimonii vinctum, ad novas nuptias convolare 
velle sub praetextu quod priores aliqua de causa irritae fuerint, nullus 
Pastor et a fortiori nullus vicarius cooperator rem sua auctoritate 
dirimere praesumat, sed ad Nostrum tribunal deferat. Omnem sacer 
dotem, sive regularem sive saecularem, qui, Nobis inconsultis, 
hujusmodi matrimonium suo ministerio cohonestaverit, ipso facto a 
divinis suspensum decernimus. Syn. XIII, n. 106. 

Rochester.—(106) Suspensio a beneficio non reservata. Quilibet 
sacerdos, qui contra praescriptum 280 Conc. Balt. III titulum bonorum 
ecclesiasticorum proprio iure et nomine per tres menses retinuerit, ipso 
facto poenam suspensionis a beneficio incurret, donec praescripta 
canonis adamussim impleverit. Syn. V, n. 92; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; 
CPB II, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

107) Suspensio a beneficio non reservata. Eadem poena mulctatur 
qui ecclesiae pecuniam in mensa nummularia privato suo nomine 
depositam teneat. Syn. V, n. 92; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB LU, n. 188; 
CPB III, n. 280. 

Syracuse.—(108) Suspensio a beneficio non reservata. Quilibet 
sacerdos, qui contra praescriptum 280 Conc. Balt. III titulum bonorum 
ecclesiasticorum proprio iure et nomine per tres menses retinuerit, 

17 Ex interpretatione dioecesana: manente censura, reservatio abrogatur per pagellam 
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ipso facto poenam suspensionis a beneficio incurret, donec praescripta 
canonis adamussim impleverit. Syn. XII, n. 72; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; 
CPB Ul, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

109) Suspensio a beneficio non reservata. Eadem poena suspen- 
sionis a beneficio innodatus erit sacerdos, qui ecclesiae pecunias apud 
argentarios privato suo nomine deponat. Syn. XII, n. 73; ci. CPrB 
IV, n. 8; CPB I, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 


PROVINCE OF OMAHA 


Omaha.—(110) Suspensio generalis Ordinario loci reservata. Et 
suspensionis poenis irretiendum fore'® declaramus quemvis clericum 
faventem aedituis laicalibus aliisve qui jus in parochis designandis vel 
rejiciendis sibi usurpare attentaverint, aut pravis molitionibus vel 
aliis modis auctoritatis episcopalis exercitium impedire praesumpserint. 
.. . Hic est casus Nobis sub censura reservatus. Syn. IV, n. 367 et 
p. 157; cf. CPrB I, nn. 6-7; CPB I, nn. 184-185; CPB III,n. 285. 

111) Suspensio ab officio Ordinario loci reservata. Sacerdos debita 
personalia contrahere maximis viribus evitet; qui autem ausus fuerit 
paroeciam onerare pro suis debitis personalibus vel qui praesumpserit 
pecunias paroeciales in usus sibi proprios divertere, incurrit ipso facto 
suspensionem ab officio. . .. Hic est casus Nobis sub censura reservatus. 
Syn. 1V, n. 387 et p. 157; cf. CPB IIT, n. 279. 

Grand Island._-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae 

Lincoln. -Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 


PROVINCE OF PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia.—(112) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Omnibus 
confessariis nostrae jurisdictioni subjectis praecipimus sub poena 
suspensionis ipso facto incurrendae: (a) ne per seipsos, neve per alium 
quemcunque, quovis sub praetextu, recipiant oblata a fidelibus occa- 
sione vel intuitu confessionis sacramentalis. Syn. IX, n. 32-a; cf. 
CPB II, nn. 221, 289. 

113) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Omnibus confessariis 
nostrae jurisdictioni subjectis praecipimus sub poena suspensionis 
ipso facto incurrendae: . . (6) ne tradant, neve permittant ut alii 
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quicunque tradant, schedulas quae fideles ad confessionem instituen- 
dam aut ad quodcunque ex aliis sacramentis recipiendum admittant, 
praeter Confirmationem. Syn. IX, n. 32-b; cf. CPB II, nn. 221, 289; 
CPB Ill, n. 292. 

114) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Omnibus confessariis 
nostrae jurisdictioni subjectis praecipimus sub poena suspensionis ipso 
facto incurrendae: . . (c) ut recipiant et absolvant omnes, dummodo 
sint bene dispositi, ad confessionem accedentes, etiamsi nullam schedu- 
lam exhibeant, aut nullam pecuniam in hunc finem solvant vel offerant. 
Syn. IX, n. 32-c; cf. CPB I, nn. 221, 289; CPB III, n. 292. 

115) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Omnibus confessariis 
nostrae jurisdictioni subjectis praecipimus sub poena suspensionis ipso 
facto incurrendae: . . (d) praeterea ne recipiant quidquid pro schedula 
danda in testimonium confessionis peractae oblatum. Syn. IX, n. 
32-d; cf. CPB II, nn. 221, 289; CPB III, n. 292. 

Altoona._-(116) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Usum exigendi 
vel etiam sub quocumque praetextu recipiendi a fidelibus, occasione vel 
intuitu confessionis sacramentalis, pecuniam aut stipendium cujusvis 
speciei non solum damnamus sed et omnibus sacerdotibus confessiones 
audientibus in hac dioecesi prohibemus etiam sub poena suspensionis” 
incurrenda. Sub poena pariter suspensionis ipso facto incurrenda, 
prohibemus omnibus et singulis confessariis hujus dioecesis ne absolu- 
tionem sacramentalem denegent aliter dispositis eo quod collectis 
stipem non solverint. Syn. I, n. 41; cf. CPB II, nn. 221, 289; CPB 
III, n. 292. 

117) Suspensio a divinis non reservata. Nemo hujus dioecesis 
sacerdos retinebit jure et nomine proprio ecclesiam, coemeterium, 
domum paroecialem, sive alia quaecumque bona, quae oblationibus 
et sumptibus fidelium aut ex parte aut integre comparata fuerint. 
Ut vero omnem circa hanc rem haesitationem praecidamus, qualem- 
cumque permissionem huic decreto contrariam jam prius concessam, 
plenissime revocamus; et si quis titulum talem apud se retinuerit per 
tres menses a die promulgationis hujus decreti eum ipso facto suspen- 
sum a divinis declaramus. Syn. I, n. 126; cf. CPrB 1V,n. 8; CPB I, 
n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

Erie.—-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 
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Harrisburg.-(118) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. 
Incurrit ipso facto censuram suspensionis a divinis Nobis reservatam, 
sacerdos: 1° Qui per se vel per alium quemcumque sub quovis prae- 
textu ullam oblationem a fidelibus acceperit ratione habita confessionis 
sacramentalis, vel occasione eiusdem. Syn. IX, n. 40, 1°; cf. CPB 
II, nn. 221, 289. 

119) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Incurrit ipso 
facto censuram suspensionis a divinis Nobis reservatam, sacerdos: 

2° Qui dederit aut permiserit aliis dare quamlibet tesseram aut 
aliud signum quod admittat fideles ad confessionem aut Sacram Com- 
munionem. Syn. IX, n. 40, 2°; cf. CPB II, nn. 221, 289; CPB III, 
n. 292. 

120) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Incurrit ipso 
facto censuram suspensionis a divinis Nobis reservatam, sacerdos: 

. 3° Qui acceperit oblationem datam propter concessum testimonium 
scriptum ad probandum factum confessionis. Syn. IX, n. 40, 3°; 
cf. CPB II, nn. 221, 289; CPB III, n. 292. 

121) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Incurrit ipso 
facto censuram suspensionis a divinis Nobis reservatam, sacerdos: 
.. 4° Qui ob quamlibet causam pecuniariam recusaverit audire con- 
fessionem poenitentis rite dispositi aut eundem absolvere. Syn. IX, 
n. 40, 4°; cf. CPB II, nn. 221, 289; CPB III, n. 292. 

122) Suspensio a divinis non reservata. Severissime prohibemus ne 
ullus sacerdos retineat aut possideat ecclesiam, cocmeterium, domum 
rectoralem, aut alia bona paroccialia suo nomine, sive directe sive 
indirecte. Si quis hoc praeceptum violaverit tenendo supradicta 
bona ecclesiastica suo nomine per tres menses, suspensionem a divinis 
incurrit. Syn. IX, n. 92; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB I, n. 188; CPB 
ITI, n. 280. 

Piltsburgh.—(123) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Mandamus 
sub poena suspensionis,?° ut omnis sacerdos saecularis ad pastoris 
officium admissus intra tres menses post installationem, testamentum 
suum (will) rite conficiat; et sub eadem poena, ipso facto incurrenda, 
litteras in quibus notum fiet in quo loco tuto testamentum inveniri 
possit et ubinam testator sepeliri velit, sigillo si lubet munitas, Can- 
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cellario mittat intra decem dies post testamentum confectum. Syn. 
XIV, n. 47; cf. CPB III, n. 277 

124) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Prohibemus autem omni- 
bus in Nostra ditione confessariis sub poena suspensionis ipso facto 
incurrenda: (a) ne per seipsos aut per alios quoscunque sub quocunque 
praetextu recipiant oblata ex fidelibus occasione vel intuitu confes 
sionis sacramentalis (ante, in decursu, vel post confessionem). Syn 
XIV, n. 118, 1°, a; cf. CPB UU, nn. 221, 289. 

125) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Prohibemus autem omnibus 
in Nostra ditione confessariis sub poena suspensionis ipso facto in- 
le tradant 


currenda:... (6) ne tradant aut permittant ut alii quicunq 
schedulas pretio appretiatas seu emptas quae admittant fideles ad 
confessionem instituendam, aut ad alia sacramenta recipienda. Syn 
XIV, n. 118, 1°, b; cf. CPB H, nn. 221, 289; CPB III, n. 292. 

126) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Prohibemus insuper sub 
eadem poena ne quis confessarius in Nostra ditione quemquam poeni 
tentem accedentem ad confessionem repellere sive aliter disposito 
absolutionem negare audeat eam ob causam quod poenitens nullam 
schedulam exhibeat aut nullam pecuniam in hunc finem solverit. 
Syn. XIV, n. 118, 2°; cf. CPB II, nn. 221, 289; CPB III, n. 292. 

Scranton.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae 


PROVINCE OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portland, Oregon.-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae 
sententiae. 

Baker City.—-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Boise.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae 

Great Falls.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Helena.—(127) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum.” Peccatum 
reservatum Ordinario Helenensi incurrunt qui absque praevia obtenta 
Ordinarii licentia a magistratu civili sive matrimonii dissolutionem 


#1 In hac provincia viget censura ex iure provinciali; vide infra, p. 399 


22 Ex verbis videtur esse peccatum ratione sui reservatum, sed in pagella facultatum 
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sive separationem a mensa et toro postulant. Fac., p. 3; cf. CPrB 
V,n. 3; CPB IU, n. 327; CPB II, nn. 124, 126. 

Seattle-—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae senten- 
tiae. 

Spokane. --Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 


PROVINCE OF ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis.—(128) Suspensio a sacris Ordinario loci reservata. 
Sacerdotes Nostros quoscumque qui, proprio clericali habitu seposito, 
vestes saeculares ad statum suum ecclesiasticum dissimulandum in- 
duere praesumant, monemus suspensionis* poena ipso facto affici. 
... [Hic casus reservatur Ordinario.] Syn. VII, n. 27 et p. 99, cf. 
CPrB I, n. 27; CPB I, nn. 148-149; CPB III, n. 77. 

129) Suspensio a sacris Ordinario loci reservata. Nunquam licet 
rectori vel confessario nullitatem matrimonii declarare in ordine ad 
alias nuptias permittendas, quamvis prioris matrimonii invaliditas 
certa appareat; sed huiusmodi casus semper ad Ordinarium referre 
necesse est. Si quis autem sacerdos novo foedere Nobis inconsultis 
coniungere audeat quospiam, quorum alteruter ita fuerit ligatus, 
noverit se a sacris muneribus™ ipso facto esse suspensum. . . . [Hic 
casus Ordinario reservatur.] Syn. VII, n. 97 et p. 99. 

130) Suspensio a sacris Ordinario loci reservata. Stricte mandamus 
ut ante diem 3lam Januarii cuiuslibet anni ratio Nobis reddatur tum 
de statu animarum cum de acceptis et expensis ecclesiae, iuxta formu- 
lam a Nobis praescriptam, addito exemplari inventarii prout supra. 
Delinquentes sciant se, mense Januario elapso, a divinis® esse sus- 
pensos, suspensione Nobis reservata. Syn. VII, n. 173; cf. CPrB V, 
n. 6; CPB I, n. 15; CPB II, n. 196; CPB III, nn. 90, 272. 

Kansas City.—(131) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Nulli 
sacerdoti licet, sine Ordinarii venia in scriptis data et in archivo eccle- 
siae conservanda, nomine ac jure proprio retinere sive ecclesiam, sive 
scholam, sive domum presbyteralem, sive coemeterium, sive alia bona 
ecclesiastica, pro quorum acquisitione fideles qualicunque modo sub- 

** Ex interpretatione dioecesana: suspensio a sacris. 

** Ex interpretatione dioecesana: suspensio a sacris. 

* Ex interpretatione dioecesana: suspensio a sacris. 
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sidia contulerint; sed ea quamprimum transferat in Ordinarium aut in 
societatem seu corporationem ab eo sancitam. Quodsi quis sacerdos 
absque permissione Ordinarii titulum talium bonorum proprio nomine 
retineat, ipso facto suspensionem incurrit. Syn. III, n. 205; cf. CPrB 
IV, n. 8; CPB II, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

Leavenworth.—(132) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Nulli 
sacerdoti licet sine Ordinarii venia in scriptis data et in archivo ec- 
clesiae conservanda, nomine ac jure proprio retinere sive ecclesiam, 
sive scholam, sive domum presbyteralem, sive coemeterium, sive alia 
bona ecclesiastica, pro quorum acquisitione fideles qualicunque modo 
subsidia contulerint; sed ea quamprimum transferat in Ordinarium, 
aut in societatem seu corporationem ab eo sancitam. Quodsi quis 
sacerdos absque permissione Ordinarii titulum talium bonorum proprio 
nomine retineat, ipso facto suspensionem incurrit. Sy. III, n. 239; 
cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB I, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

St. Joseph.—-(133) Suspensio generalis non reservata. WNulli sacer- 
doti licet sine Ordinarii venia in scriptis data et in archivo ecclesiae 
conservanda, nomine ac jure proprio retinere sive ecclesiam, sive 
scholam, sive domum presbyteralem, sive coemeterium, sive alia bona 
ecclesiastica, pro quorum acquisitione fideles qualicunque modo 
subsidia contulerint; sed ea quamprimum transferat in Ordinarium, 
aut in societatem seu corporationem ab eo sancitam. Quodsi quis 
sacerdos absque permissione Ordinarii titulum talium bonorum proprio 
nomine per tres menses retineat, ipso facto suspensionem incurrit. 
Syn. ILI, n. 414; cf. CPrB 1V, n. 8; CPB II, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

Salina. —Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

Wichtta..Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

PROVINCE OF ST. PAUI 

St. Paul.—(134) Suspensio generalis Archiepiscopo** reservata. 
There is the penalty of suspension reserved to the Archbishop per- 
sonally for the violation of the decree of the Sacred Consistorial 


Congregation of March 31, 191677 and December 10, 1917% and the 
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* Reservatur ipsi Archiepiscopo, excluso Vicario Generali 

7 Decretum diei 31 martii 1916: ‘ Elapso saeculo, in foederatis Americae septentrionalis 
Statibus usus incoeperat catholicas familias convocandi ad choreas quae per multas noctis 
horas cum conviviis aliisque solatiis protrahi consueverant. Cuius rei ea dabatur ratio 
et causa, quo scilicet catholici se mutuo cognoscerent et amoris caritatisque vinculis in- 
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decree of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, Number 290.%° 
Leiter of the Ordinary, March 22, 1933; cf. CPB III, n. 290. 
Bismarck._-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 


sententiae. 
Crookston.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 


sententiae. 
Duluth.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 
Fargo._-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 
Rapid City.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 


sententiae.* 
St. Cloud.—-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 


timius unirentur, simulque ut subsidia pro hoc illove pio opere necessaria comparentur. 
Qui autem conventus indicere eisque praesidere solebant, praesides plerumque erant 
alicuius pii operis, et non raro ipsi ecclesiarum rectores vel parochi.... Quae cogno- 
scentes, Emi S. C. Consistorialis Patres... decreverunt, sacerdotes quoslibet sive saeculares 
sive regulares aliosque clericos prorsus prohiberi, quominus memoratas choreas promo 
veant et foveant, etiamsi in piorum operum levamen et subsidium, vel ad alium quemlibet 
pium finem; et insuper clericos omnes vetari, quominus hisce choreis intersint, si forte a 
laicis viris promoveantur....” (AAS 8: 147). 

** Decretum diei 10 dec. 1917: “Cuidam Ordinario in Foederatis Americae Statibus 
roganti ‘utrum choreae, de quibus agit decretum S_ Congregationis Consistorialis dici 
31 martii 1916 quasque eadem S. Congregatio proscripsit, licitae aliquando sint, seu in 
reprobatione non comprehendantur, si fiant diurnis horis, aut primis tantum noctis horis, 
nec nimium protrahantur, vel etiam si fiant sine conviviis aut ea methodo quae vulgo 
appellari solet Pic-nic’: Sacra Congregatio Consistorialis, re considerata, respondendum 
censuit: Jn reprobatione comprehendi; ideoque clericos omnes prohiberi quominus eas, 
etiam in memoratis adiunctis, promoveant et foveant, et si ab aliis promoveantur, prohi- 
beri quominus ipsi intersint....’? (AAS 10:17). 

* Decretum 290 Conc. Plen. Balt. III: “ Plerisque in locis pecunia in pios usus haud 
exigua comparari solet per conventus quosdam, qui animorum oblectandorum causa fiunt, 
quique apud nos vulgo Picnics, Excursions aut simili nomine vocantur. Quum vero 
hujusmodi conventus, praesertim prope urbes opulentas et populosas, peccatorum et 
scandalorum seminaria saepe evadant, dubitatur a piis et prudentibus viris, utrum am 
plius tolerandi sint an penitus prohibendi. Provida mens eorundem Patrum (No. 396) 
{Concilii Plen. Balt. II] omnibus serio perpensis, decrevit eos nonnisi omni adhibita 
cautela posse permitti. Quo melius igitur prudens eorum consilium finem optatum cons 
quatur, quoque facilius via ad mala quae timenda sunt et scandala praecludatur, statuimus 
ut hujusmodi conventus nunquam habere liceat nocturno tempore, neque Dominicis, 
Festis aut esurialibus diebus, neque cum usu liquorum (ut aiunt) inebriantium, vino et 
cerevisia inclusis. Insuper, ut haberi possint, necessario requiratur in singulis casibus 
Episcopi licentia. Item de nundinis, vulgo Fairs, statuimus eas haberi non posse Domini- 
cis diebus neque sine Episcopi licentia, nec cum usu liquorum inebriantium, vini et cere- 
visiae. Mandamus quoque ut sacerdotes illum abusum, quo convivia parantur cum 
choreis (Balls) ad opera pia promovenda, omnino tollendum curent.” 
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Sioux Falls —(135) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Qui matri- 
monium coram magistratu civili attentaverint, etiam cum una tantum 
pars sit catholica. Fac., App. A, s. 1. 

Winona.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

PROVINCE OF SAN ANTONIO 

San Antonio.—(136) Excommunicatio Ordinario loci reservata 
Since many of the faithful, with scandalous disregard for the sanctity 
of the holy sacrament of matrimony, have not hesitated to attempt to 
contract marriage before the civil authorities; and since the number of 
such delinquents is increasing alarmingly with the progress of time: 
We, therefore, from this date henceforth attach to this sin the censure 
of excommunication Jatae sententiae and reserve unto Ourselves the 
absolution of this censure. Decree of the Ordinary, April 1, 1942. 

137) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Nemini fas est 
novam erigere aut amplificare aut notabiliter immutare ecclesiam vel 
aedes parochiales quascumque vel scholam absque licentia Nostra in 
scriptis data. Insuper ne parochia aliqua imparibus debitis oneretur 
cuique ex Clero nostro stricte prohibemus, et quidem sub poena sus- 
pensionis a divinis latae sententiae Nobis reservatae, ne quis sine 
licentia Nostra in scriptis data mutuum vel depositum audeat accipere 
pro ecclesia vel schola aedificanda aut amplianda aut ornanda, quoties 
amplius quam 200 scutata impendenda intenduntur. Syn. IV, n. 188; 
cf. CPrB V, n. 6; CPB II, nn. 159, 192; CPB III, n. 279. 

Amarillo.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Corpus Christi.—(138) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Quare 
usquedum mores hisce in locis vigentes conformabuntur moribus 
aliarum et antiquiorum dioecesium in Provinciis Foederatis Americae 
Septentrionalis, statutae oblationes fidelium et earum distributio pro 
diversis ministeriis erunt quae sequuntur; neque ulli licebit plus 
exigere. At ne audeat quisquam, et quidem sub poena suspensionis 
ipso facto incurrendae, ministeria cuique denegare, praesertim pau- 
peribus, ob recusatam eleemosynarum consuetarum oblationem. 
Prospectus Dioec., n. 36; cf. CPB Il, n. 221; CPB Il, n. 294. 

Dallas.—(139) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Sacer- 
dotes Nostros quoscumque qui, proprio clericali habitu seposito, vestes 
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saeculares ad statum suum ecclesiasticum dissimulandum induere 
praesumant, monemus suspensionis® poena ipso facto affici . . . . [Hic 
casus Ordinario reservatur.] Syn. HU, n. 5 et p. 124; cf. CPrB I, 
n. 27: CPB I, nn. 148-149; CPB III, n. 77. 

140) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Vetamus quidem, 
sub poena suspensionis* ipso facto incurrendae, ne quis sacerdos adsit 
cursibus equorum . ... [Hic casus Ordinario reservatur.] Syn. II, 
n. 7 et p. 124; cf. CPB ILI, n. 79. 

141) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Numquam licet 
rectori vel confessario nullitatem matrimonii declarare in ordine ad 
alias nuptias permittendas, quamvis prioris matrimonii invaliditas 
certa appareat; sed hujusmodi casus semper ad Ordinarium referre 
necesse est. Si quis autem sacerdos novo foedere Nobis inconsultis 
coniungere audeat quospiam, quorum alteruter ita fuerit ligatus, 
noverit se a sacris muneribus® ipso facto esse suspensum . . . . [Hic 
casus Ordinario reservatur.] Syn. II, n. 119 et p. 124. 

142) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Parochis stricte 
mandamus ut quotannis, ante diem primum mensis Februarii, ad 
Cancellariam Nostram mittant relationes quae statum animarum 
suae paroeciae, necnon ecclesiae vel ecclesiarum suarum reditus, im- 
pensas, debita, aliaque huiusmodi iuxta schedulam a Nobis praescri- 
ptam explicent, addito exemplari de quo supra sub No. 223. Sciat se 
suspensione® ipso facto esse innodatum, qui infra tempus praescri- 
ptum relationes istas accurate conficere et mittere neglexerit . .. . [Hic 
casus Ordinario reservatur.] Syn. II, n. 226 et p. 124; cf. CPrB 
V,n. 6; CPB I, n. 15; CPB II, n. 196; CPB IIT, nn. 90, 272. 

Galveston.—(143) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Clerics shall 
not attend exhibitions, dances, shows and public performances which 
may be improper or scandalous; a cleric who attends so called revues 
or follies ipso facto incurs suspension. Syn. VII, p. 20; cf. CPrB 
IV, n. 10; CPB II, n. 153; CPB UI, n. 79. 

Oklahoma Cily and Tulsa.—(144) Suspensio generalis non reservata. 
Nulli sacerdoti licet, sine Ordinarii venia in scriptis data et in archivo 


* Ex interpretatione dioecesana: suspensio a divinis. 
Ex interpretatione dioecesana: suspensio a divinis 
# Ex interpretatione dioecesana: suspensio a divinis. 
33 Ex interpretatione dioecesana: suspensio a divinis. 
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ecclesiae conservanda, nomine ac jure proprio retinere sive ecclesiam, 
sive scholam, sive domum presbyteralem, sive coemeterium, sive alia 
bona ecclesiastica, pro quorum acquisitione fideles qualicunque modo 
subsidia contulerint; sed ea quamprimum transferat, plene et absolute, 
sine ulla clausula vel conditione, in personam Episcopi aut in corpora- 
tionem (parish corporation) sub lege Status Oklahomensis et juxta 
normas in appendice relatas, in unaquaque parochia vel missione 
constitutam et constituendam, urgente decreto S. C. Concilii diei 29 
Julii 1911. Quodsi quis sacerdos absque permissione Ordinarii titu- 
lum talium bonorum proprio nomine retineat, ipso facto suspensionem 
incurrit. Syn. I, n. 197; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB I, n. 188; CPB III, 
n. 280. 

145) Suspensio generalis non reservata. A separate spiritual report 
is to be made for each parish and mission attended. Original to be 
sent, before February 1st following year for which report is due, to the 
Chancery. Jpso facto suspension for failure to make spiritual report 
in time. Form for Spiritual Report. 

146) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Ante finem 
mensis Januarii relatio annua a rectore et duobus consiliariis signata ad 


cancellariam transmittenda est. Quodsi aliquis rector hanc rationem | 


ad cancellariam Nostram, lapso mense Februarii, reddere neglexerit, 
sciat se ipso facto a divinis suspensum esse et quidem suspensione 
Nobis reservata. Si relatio ob morbum rectoris vel aliam gravem 
causam tempore statuto perfici ac transmitti nequeat, Episcopus 
quamprimum de tarditate ejusque causa admonendus est, ut plus 
temporis concedat. Syn. i, n. 226; cf. CPrB V, n. 6; CPB I, n. 15; 
CPB Il, n. 196; CPB III, nn. 90, 272. 


PROVINCE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco.—(147) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Mandamus 
ut sacerdotes hujus archidioeceseos equorum et canum cursibus prorsus 
abstineant; si quis vero sacerdos hanc legem violaverit, suspensionem 
ipso facto incurrat. Syn. II, n. 36; cf. CPB III, n. 79. 
148) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Sacerdos debita personalia 
contrahere maximis viribus evitet; qui autem ausus fuerit paroeciam 
onerare pro suis debitis personalibus vel qui pracsumpserit pecunias 
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paroeciales in usus sibi proprios divertere, incurrit ipso facto suspen- 
sionem ab officio. Syn. II, n. 369; cf. CPB III, n. 279. 

149) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Parochi prohibentur, sub 
poena suspensionis ab officio ipso facto incurrendae, quaelibet debita 
nomine paroeciae incurrere, inconsulto Ordinario. Ipsi insuper tenen- 
tur debita solvere, si hanc legem violaverint. Syn. II, n. 389; cf. 
CPrB V, n. 6; CPB I, n. 192; CPB III, n. 279. 

150) Suspensio a sacris non reservata. Si quis sacerdos absque venia 
Nostra scripta rerum ecclesiasticarum titulum in tabulis publicis 
mensisve proprio vel alieno nomine per tres menses sciens et volens 
retinuerit, in suspensionem a Sacris ipso facto irruet. Syn. II, n. 371; 
cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB Il, n. 188; CPB III, n. 280. 

Honolulu.—-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Reno.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

Sacramento.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Salt Lake.—(151) Excommunicatio non reservata. You are re- 
minded that any Catholic to be married must be married by a priest. 
For a Catholic to attempt marriage before a civil official or a non- 
Catholic minister of religion means no marriage . . . . The Bishop hereby 
solemnly warns you that any such attempt at marriage, that is to say, 
before anyone other than a Catholic priest,* incurs the severe penalty 
of excommunication from the Church. Catholics guilty of this ofiense 
are denied the sacraments. Decree of the Ordinary, June, 1940. 

152) Suspensio generalis non reservata. Nullus sacerdos nomine 
ac jure proprio retineat sive ecclesiam, sive scholas, sive coemeterium 
aut alia bona ecclesiastica pro quorum acquisitione fideles qualicumque 
modo subsidia contulerunt sed ea quamprimum transferat ad Ordi- 
narium. Quod si quis contra fecerit et ab Ordinario admonitus per 
tres menses pertinax remanserit ipso facto suspensionem incurrit. 
Syn. I, n. 213; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB II, n. 188; CPB ILI, n. 280. 

153) Suspensio ab officio non reservata. Parochi prohibentur, sub 
poena suspensionis ab officio ipso facto incurrendae, quaelibet debita 


“Ex interpretatione dioecesana datur censura ex iure dioecesano pro matrimonio 
attentato coram officiali civili. 
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nomine paroeciae incurrere, inconsulto Ordinario. Ipsi insuper tenen- 
tur debita solvere, si hanc legem violaverint. Syn. I, n. 217; cf. CPrB 
V,n. 6; CPB II, n. 192; CPB II, n. 279. 

PROVINCE OF SANTA FI 

Santa Fe. -Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae sententiae. 

El Paso.—(154) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Procuratio 
abortus, effectu secuto (Can. 2350). Fac., p. 2. 

155) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matrimonium attentatum 
coram ministro acatholico. Fac., p. 2; ci. CPrB VII, n. 6; CPB I, 

24; CPB Ul, nn. 337-338; CPB IL, n. 127. 

156) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matrimonium attentatum 
post divortium civile. Fac., p. 2; cf. CPrB V,n. 3; CPB IL, n. 327; 
CPB ill, n. 124. 

157) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Adstare vel favere matri 
moniis attentatis eorum qui divortium civile obtinuerint. Fac., p. 2. 

158) Suspensio a divinis Ordinario loci reservata. Stricte prohi- 
bemus sub poena suspensionis a divinis latae sententiae Nobis reser- 
vatae, ne quis sine licentia Nostra, in scriptis data, mutuum accipiat 
pro paroecia vel debitum contrahat ultra ducenta ($200) dollaria, sive 
pro nova constructione sive ad reparanda vel ornanda aedificia vetera. 
Syn. 1, n. 90; cf. CPrB V,n. 6; CPB U, nn. 159, 192; CPB III, n. 279. 

Gallup.--(159) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Matrimonium 
extra Ecclesiam quomodocumque attentatum. Fac., p. 4; cf. CPrB 
VII, n. 6; CPB I, n. 24; CPB I, nn. 337-338; CPB UI, n. 127. 

160) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Peccata parentum prolem 
suam et alios in sua potestate degentes, scholis dictis ‘‘mission” com- 
mittentium vel in eis retinentium. Fac., p. 4; cf. CPB LII, nn. 196, 
198-200. 

OTHER JURISDICTIONS OF LATIN RITE 

Military Ordinariate.—-Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 
sententiae. 

Vicariate Apostolic of Alaska.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut 
censurae latae sententiae. 

JURISDICTIONS OF GREEK RITE 
Pittsburgh Exarchate.—Non sunt peccata reservata aut censurae latae 


sententiae. 
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Philadelphia Exarchate.—(161) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. 
Homicidium voluntarium. Eparkhialne Visti, 1924, n. 4, p. 4. 

162) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Procuratio abortus, secuto 
efiectu. Eparkhialne Visti, 1924, n. 4, p. 4. 

163) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Commixtio carnalis cum 
Judaeis. Eparkhialne Visti, 1924, n. 4, p. 4. 

164) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Confessio sacramentalis 
coram presbytero Ecclesiae Catholicae non unito. LEparkhialne 
Visti, 1924, n. 4, p. 4. 

165) Peccatum ratione sui reservatum. Apostasia. Eparkhialne 
Visti, 1924, n. 4, p. 4. 

166) Suspensio generalis non reservata. In Nostro Ordinariatu 
sub poena suspensionis ipso facto incurrendae prohibetur ne vicarii 
cooperatores currum automobilem habeant aut dirigant. Epark- 
hialne Visti, August, 1946, p. 34. 


APPENDIX 
Fourth Provincial Council of Cincinnati._-Peccatum ratione sui 
reservatum. Cum definita sit Catholica doctrina causas matri- 


moniales spectare ad judices ecclesiasticos (Conc. Trid. sess. 24, can. 
12), ad separationem a mensa et thoro petendam, tribunalia civilia 
adire non licet, nisi causa prius probata a judice ecclesiastico, ad 
rationes dumtaxat civiles legaliter stabiliendas. Quare hujusmodi 
separationem a tribunali civili, inconsulta auctoritate ecclesiastica, 
petentibus deneganda est absolutio et casus Episcopo reservatur.* 
Acta et Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium Cincinnatensium, 
p. 223. 

Fourth Provincial Council of Portland, Oregon.—Excommunicatio 
Ordinario loci reservata. Nullus presbyter aut laicus, seclusa venia 
Ordinarii loci scriptis data, suo nomine ac iure proprio habeat vel 
retineat sive ecclesiam, sive domum scholarem vel presbyteralem, sive 
coemeterium, sive pecuniam, sive bona alia ecclesiastica, pro quorum 
acquisitione fideles qualicumque modo subsidia contulerint. Presbyter 
qui absque tali venia scriptis data titulum bonorum ecclesiasticorum 
proprio nomine per tres menses retinuerit, ipso facto suspensionem 

% Ex interpretationibus dioecesanis hoc peccatum reservatum iuris provincialis viget 
tantum in dioecesi Lansing, ubi etiam statutum dioecesanum mentionem facit de solo 
divortio civili; side supra, n. 50. 
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incurret. Acta et Decreta Concilii Provincialis Portlandensis in Oregon 
Quarti, decr. 374; cf. CPrB IV, n. 8; CPB I, n. 188; CPB III, n. 
280. 

Third Plenary Council of Baltimore.—Excommunicatio Ordinario 
loci reservata. Quoniam constat per matrimonium duos “unam 
veluti carnem fieri; et nuptiale vinculum sic esse, Dei voluntate, intime 
vehementerque nexum, ut a quopiam inter homines dissolvi aut 
distrahi nequeat’’ (Leonis XIII. Lit. Ap. Arcanum, 10 Febr. 1880); 
manifeste apparet gravissimae culpae illos esse reos, qui a magistratu 
civili matrimonium dissolvi postulant, vel, quod gravius est, divortio 
civili obtento, novum matrimonium inire attentant legitimo vinculo 
posthabito, quod coram Deo et Ecclesia adhuc manet. Ad _ haec 
crimina compescenda poenam excommunicationis statuimus, Ordinario 
reservatam, ipso facto incurrendam ab eis, qui postquam divortium 
civile obtinuerint, matrimonium ausi fuerint attentare. Acta et 
Decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis ITT, n. 124; cf. CPrB V, n. 3; 
CPB Il, n. 327. 

Third Plenary Council of Baltimore —Excommunicatio Ordinario 
loci reservata. Item decernimus Catholicos, qui coram ministro 
cujuscumque sectae acatholicae matrimonium contraxerint vel atten- 
taverint, . . . in quolibet statu vel territorio sub ditione praesulum qui 
huic concilio adsunt vel adesse debent, excommunicationem incurrere 
Episcopo reservatam... . . {cta et Decreta Concilii Plenarit Baltimorensis 
IIT, n. 127; cf. CPrB VII, n. 6; CPB I, n. 24; CPB U, nn. 337-338. 
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THE CONCEPT OF VERBUM IN THE WRITINGS 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


IIT. PROCESSION AND RELATED NOTIONS 


BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 


UST as a modern exact science is generically mathematics and only 
J specifically mechanics or physics or chemistry so also the Thomist 
analysis of the verbum or inner word is generically metaphysics and only 
specifically psychology. Two articles have been devoted to the psy- 
chological side of the issue before us.'. Attention must now be turned 
to the metaphysics, for the matters of fact that have been assembled 
in preceding articles find their systematic formulation and structural 
interrelation in terms of potency, habit, operation, action, passion, 
object, species. 

Since in general it will be possible to assume that the reader is 
familiar with Thomist metaphysics, our concern in these pages will be 
with matters of detail. On its objective side the problem arises from 
the insufficient generality of Aristotelian analyses and from the concomi- 
tance in Aquinas of different terminologies which, unless distinguished 
carefully, yield a crop of pseudo-metaphysical issues. Perhaps the 
subjective side of the problem will offer greater real difficulty. For in 
Aquinas psychology and metaphysics as applied to psychology are so 
intimately related that any distortion of the one can be had only by a 
compensating distortion of the other. If then I have been correct 
in affirming a disregarded wealth in Thomist rational psychology? 
I now must argue for a simplification and clarification of metaphysics 
as applied to psychology. In the long run, I believe, simplicity and 
clarity must win out. In the short run there can hardly fail to occur 
not only the normal human resistance to change, which is a healthy 


1 Cf, THeovocicat Stupies, VII (1946) 349-92; VIII (1947), 35-79 

2] find that similar views are advanced by P. Petrus Hoenen, La théorie du jugement 
d’aprés S. Thomas d’ Aquin, Analecta Gregoriana, XX XIX (Rome, 1946), ser. phil. sect 
A, n. 3; this work is a brilliant complement to P. Hoenen’s articles in Gregorianum already 
cited (TuEoLocicat Stvupies, VII [1946], 373, note 125). As I was indebted to the articles, 
so my own work is now supported by the book. Enter on the other side of the ledger, 
Matthew J. O’Connell, “St. Thomas and the Verbum: An Interpretation,” Modern 
Schoolman, XXIV_ (1947), 224-34. 
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conservative force, but also the difficulty of assimilating what has been 
long overlooked, of grasping its significance, of assessing exactly its 
import and implications. However, with such subjective difficulty 
I cannot deal here, except by the indirect method of setting forth, 
as accurately as I can, the historical evidence on an historical question. 


PROCESSION 


In the work on the Sentences two types of procession are distin- 
guished: the first is local movement, properly the local movement of 
an animal; the second, which alone is considered relevant to the divine 
processions, is decribed as ‘“‘eductio principiati a suo principio,’’* and 
equivalently as “exitus causati a causa.’* In the De Veritate thought 
is somewhat more refined. The distinction is drawn between ‘‘pro- 
cessio operationis,”’ the emergence of a perfection from (and in) what 
is perfected, and “‘processio operati,” the emergence of one thing from 
another. Next, it is argued that, since in God there is no capacity to 
be perfected, there can be in God no possibility of a ‘‘processio opera- 
tionis,” such as the procession of the act of understanding from the 
intellect or the procession of the act of love from the will. Accordingly, 
created analogy to the divine processions has to be sought in instances 
of “processio operati,” such as the procession of the inner word in the 
intellect.® 

One may find a parallel distinction to the above in the Contra 
Gentiles where it is remarked that the origin of the divine Word is not 
of act from potency but “sicut oritur actus ex actu.’’® On the other 
hand, a new approach is to be recognized in the De Poilentia. Pro- 
cession, it is said, primarily denotes a local movement from a starting 
point, through intermediate positions taken in their proper order, 
towards a goal. But this primary meaning is to be generalized until 
procession refers to “omne illud in quo est aliquis ordo unius ex alio 
vel post aliud.”” After a variety of examples of this generalized mean- 
ing, attention concentrates on the “duplex actio.”? The Summa 
proceeds more peremptorily to the same conclusion: all procession is 

In I Sent., d. 13, q. 1, a. 1 sol. 

‘ Ibid., a. 3 ad 2m; cf. ibid., a. 1, ad 3m. 

’ De Ver., q. 4, a. 2, ad 7m. 

*C. Gent., IV, 14, §3. N.B. I shall count paragraphs in the Leonine manual edition. 

1 De Pot., q. 10, a. 1 ©. 
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according to some action;’ and as there are actions that go forth into 
external matter, so also there are actions that remain in the agent. 
Is there any notable significance to be attached to the foregoing 
variations? Idonotthink so. In all cases the same term is reached, 
namely, opposed relations of origin. In earlier works they are reached 
more directly; for Aquinas there does not shrink from using such terms 
as “causatum”’ and “‘operatum.”’ In later works deference is paid to 
the usage of Latin Fathers and theologians who rarely or never apply 
the name “‘cause”’ to the divine processions,’ while the required rela- 
tions of origin are obtained by recalling the Aristotelian doctrine that 
relations are founded on actions,"° or by stating that “‘actio secundum 
primam nominis impositionem importat originem motus,’"' where 
‘origo 


‘ 


perhaps only excessive subtlety could distinguish between 
motus”’ and the Aristotelian detinition of efficient cause, ‘ta quo est 
principium motus."? On the other hand, what the De Veritate obtains 
by denying ‘‘processio operationis”’ in God, namely, the absence of real 
relations between intellect and the act of understanding, between will 
and the act of willing, the Summa attains by a different route. It con- 
veniently overlooks the definition of potency as ‘‘principium actionis” 
to consider only “‘principium agendi in aliud’’;'* and it insists on the 
identity of divine intellect with what is understood, of divine will with 
what is willed." 

However, it has been advanced that in one respect the position of 
the De Veritate later underwent change, namely, in its negation of a 
‘“processio operati”’ within the will." ‘The passage that has so exercised 
Thomistic writers'® reads as follows: ‘“‘et ideo voluntas non habet 
aliquid progrediens a seipsa quod in ea sit nisi per modum operationis; 
sed intellectus habet in seipso aliquid progrediens ab eo, non solum per 

© Sum. Theol., I, q. 27, a. 1 « 

* De Pot., q. 10, a. 1 ad 8m; idid., I, q. 33, a. 1, ad Im. 

1 De Pot., q. 8, a. 1 c.; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 28, a. 4 « 

U Sum. Theol., 1, q. 41, a. 1, ad 2m 

Jn II Phys., lect. 5, §7. 

13 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 27, a. 4, ad lm; cf. tbid., q. 25, a. 1, ad 3m. 

4 Tbid., q. 28, a. 4, ad im; cf. De Pot., q. 8, a. 1, ad 11m. 

% See T. L. Penido, “‘Gloses sur la procession d’amour,” Ephem. Theol. Lovan., XIV 
(1937), 38. 

6 Jbid., 37-48; see also R. Morency, *'L’activité affective selon Jean de S. Thomas,” 
Laval phil. et théol., TI (1946), 143-74 
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modum operationis, sed etiam per modum rei operatae.”!7_ Now this 
passage gives rise to difficulty only inasmuch as one may assume that 
there should be a parallel between intellect and will, that as the inner 
word proceeds from the act of understanding, so within the will some 
distinct term proceeds from the act of love. This assumption would 
seem to be quite justified in interpreting the trinitarian writings of 
Henry of Ghent!* or of Scotus.'* But if one is to interpret Aquinas in 
the context of what he himself wrote, then the assumption in question 
is extremely doubtful. Not only does the passage in the De Veritate 
explicitly deny such a parallelism of intellect and will, but Thomist 
trinitarian theory has no exigence for it. On the contrary, it seemsa 
plain matter of fact that for Aquinas the second procession grounding 
real relations is not the procession of the act of love from the will, nor 
the procession of something else from the act of love within the will, 
but the procession in the will of the act of love from the inner word in 
the intellect.*” Advertence to this repeatedly affirmed dependence of 


17 De Ver.,q. 4, a. 2,ad 7m. The “nisi’’ is not found in the printed editions but cf. 
I. Chevalier, Div. Thom. Plac., 1938, 63-69; T. L. Penido, Ephem. Theol. Lovan., XV 
(1938), 339; also Bidl. Thom., 1937, 138; Angelicum 1938, 422. 

18 His views are summarized by Scotus, Jn IJ Sent. (Op. Ox.), d. 2, q. 7, n. 13 (ed. 
Vives, VIII, 535 f.). P. Haring, P.S.M., has examined the microfilm copy of Henry of 
Ghent at the Medieval Institute, Toronto, and has assured me that Scotus gives a satis- 
factory account of Henry’s views. 

19See P. Raymond, “Duns Scot,” Dict. Théol. Cath., IV, 1882. 

#0 A detailed discussion cannot be undertaken here. See Jn J Sent., d. 11, q. 1, a. 1, 
ad 4m: “...a Verbo procedit Spiritus sanctus sicut a verbo mentali amor’’; ibid., d. 27, 
q.2,a. 1c: “... quia potest esse duplex intuitus, vel veri simpliciter, vel ulterius secundum 
quod verum extenditur in bonum et conveniens, et haec est perfecta apprehensio; ideo 
est duplex verbum: scilicet rei prolatae quae placet, quod spirat amorem, et hoc est 
verbum perfectum; et verbum rei quae etiam displicet .... aut non placet”; cf. Jn III 
de An., lect. 4, §634 f. C. Gent., IV, 24, §12: “Nam amor procedit a verbo: eo quod 
nihil amare possumus nisi verbo cordis illud concipiamus.” Jbid., IV, 19, §8: “Quod 
autem aliquid sit in voluntate ut amatum in amante, ordinem quemdam habet ad con- 
ceptionem quod ab intellectu concipitur ...non enim amaretur aliquid nisi aliquo modo 
cognosceretur.” De Pot., q. 9, a. 9, ad 3m (2ae ser.): “... nihil enim potest amari cuius 
verbum in intellectu non praeconcipiatur; et sic oportet quod ille qui procedit per modum 
voluntatis sit ab eo qui procedit per modum intellectus, et per consequens distinguatur 
ab eo.” Cf. ibid., q. 10, a. 2 c; ad 2m; ad 7m; a. 4c; a. 5c: “Non enim potest esse nec 
intelligi quod amor sit alicuius quod non est intellectu praeconceptum: unde quilibet 
amor est ab aliquo verbo, loquendo de amore in intellectuali natura.” Sum. Theol., 
I, q. 27, a. 3, ad 3m: “. .. de ratione amoris est quod non procedat nisi a conceptione in- 
tellectus;” ibid., q. 36, a. 2 c: ““Necesse est autem quod amor a verbo procedat: non enim 
aliquid amanus, nisi secundum quod conceptione mentis apprehendimus. Unde et secun- 
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love on inner word puts an end, very simply and very clearly, I think, 
to an exceptional amount of labored interpretation. 

Actus Perfecti 

Excessive attention to the metaphysical framework with insufficient 
attention to the psychological content of the Thomist concept of ver- 
bum has led to a good deal of obscure profundity on the meaning of 
Aquinas’ actus perfecti. It is necessary for us to set forth the evidence 
on the meaning of the phrase and, in doing so, it will be well to begin 
from Aristotle, first because it is only a translation of Aristotle’s 
évépyera Tov rereXeouévov,”' and secondly, because Aquinas, when first 
he uses it,” takes it for granted that the reader knows his Aristotle 
and so knows what it means. Our account of Aristotle may be divided 
into three parts: general contrasts between operation (évépyeu) and 
movement (xivnors); the analysis of movement in the Physics; and the 
recurring embarrassment in the De Anima occasioned by the specializa- 
ton of terms in the Physics. 

In the Ethics there is considered a Platonist argument to the effect 
that pleasure is not the good because pleasure is a movement and so 
incomplete, while the good must be complete and perfect. It is met 
with the observation that all movements have velocities, that pleasure 
has no velocity, and so pleasure cannot be a movement nor be incom- 
plete.* On a later page the incompleteness of movement and the 





dum hoc manifestum est quod Spiritus sanctus procedat a Filio.” Comp. theol., cap. 49: 
Similiter etiam id quod amatur est in amante secundum quod amatur actu. Quod 

autem aliquid actu amatur, procedit et ex virtute amativa amantis, et ex bono amabili 
actu intellecto. Hoc igitur quod est esse amatum in amante, ex duobus procedit, scilicet 
ex principio amativo, et ex intelligibili apprehenso, quod est verbum conceptum de 
amabili.” De Rationibus Fidei ad Cantorem Antiochenum, cap. 4: ~Manifestum est 
autem. quod nihil amare possumus intelligibili et sancto amore, nisi quod actu per 
intellectum concipimus. Conceptio autem intellectus est verbum, unde oportet quod 
amor a verbo oriatur. Verbum autem Dei dicimus esse Filium, ex quo patet Spiritum 
sanctum esse a Filio....” In the De Potentia the procession of love from word is well 
integrated into general trinitarian theory; this cannot be said of the Sentences, as ap- 
pears from In I Sent., d. 10, q. 1, a. 5c; d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, ad 2m; ad 3m; a. 3, ad 3m; d. 
13, q. 1, a. 2 sol; a. 3, ad 4m. 

™ De An., III, 7, 43la, 5 ff. 

2 In I Sent. d.4,q.1,a.1,ad 1m. The correct reference in this text probably is not 
to Eth., V. but to Eth., X 
3 Eth., X, 3, 1173a, 29 ff; lect. 3 “non bene.” 
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completeness of operation are described at greater length. A move- 
ment becomes in time; one part succeeds another; and a whole is to be 
had only in the whole of the time. On the other hand, an operation 
such as seeing or pleasure, does not become in time but rather endures 
through time; at once it is all that it is to be; at each instant it is com- 
pletely itself. In amovement one may assign instants in which what 
now is, is not what later will be. Inan operation there is no assignable 
instant in which what is occurring stands in need of something further 
that later will make it specifically complete.” 

A similar general contrast occurs in the Metaphysics. There is a 
difference between action (wpaéts) distinct from its end and action 
coincident with its end. One cannot at once be walking a given dis- 
tance and have walked it, be being cured and have been cured, be 
learning something and have learned it. But at once one is seeing and 
has seen, one is understanding and has understood, one is alive and has 
been alive, one is happy and has been happy. In the former instances 
there is a difference between action and end, and we have either what 
is not properly action or, at best, incomplete action—-such are move- 
ments. In the latter instances action and end are coincident—such 
are operations.” 

The characteristics of movement, described in the Ethics and the 
Metaphysics, are submitted to analysis in the Physics. The nature of 
movement is difficult to grasp because it is a reality that, as reality, is 
incomplete and so involves the indeterminate.” Still, movement may 
be defined as the act of what isin potency inasmuch as it is in potency, 
or as the act of the movable just as movable.*7. Again, one may say 
that what is about to be moved is in potency to two acts: one of these 
is complete and so admits categorial specification; but this act is the 
term of another which is incomplete and so does not admit categorial 
specification; movement is the latter, incomplete act.** Since this 
detinition does not presuppose the concept of time, it is employed in 

* Tbid., 4, 1174a, 14—b 9; lect. 5. 

% Met., 8, 6, 1048b, 18-34; on the authenticity of the passage, cf. Ross, Meta physics, 
II, 253. Apparently Aquinas did not know it and does not comment on it; but the ideas 
were familiar to him. 

* Phys., UI, 2, 201b, 24 fi. 


 Ibid., 1, 201a, 10 fi. 
In III Phys., lect. 2, §5; ci. §3. 
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defining time.2* Next it is shown that the incomplete act, movement, 
can occur in only three categories, namely, place, sensible quality, and 
physical size.*° It is insisted that movement can be had only in a 
corporeal, quantitative, indefinitely divisible subject.*" From the in- 
definite divisibility of distance and time it is concluded that in a local 
movement not only is there a moveri prior to every assignable motum 
esse but also there is an assignable motum esse prior to every assignable 
moveri;*? thus analysis pushes to the limit the descriptive contrast 
between the specific completeness of operation and the specific incom- 
pleteness, the categorial indeterminacy, of movement.* But just how 
the demonstrable paradox of local movement was to be extended to 
alteration, growth, generation, and illumination, was for the commen- 
tators an obscure and disputed point.** 

As the Physics analyzes movement, so one might expect the De 
Anima to analyze operation. But if that expectation is verified sub- 
stantially, there is a far more conspicuous embarrassment caused by 
the specialization of terms in the Physics. For in the De Anima, de- 
spite the alleged wealth of the Greek language, Aristotle needed such 
words as kivnots, addoiwots, TaOnors, in a fresh set of meanings; but 
instead of working out the new meanings systematically, he was con- 
tent, in general, to trust his reader’s intelligence and, occasionally, to 
add an incidental warning or outburst. Three examples of this may 
be noted. First, there is the remark that, because movement (xiv nats) 
is an act (évépyea) even though it is an incomplete one, we may take 
it that undergoing change (racxew) and being moved (xweto@ac) and 
Jn IV Piys., lect. 16-22. 

% Jn V Phys., lect. 2-4; cf. VIII, lect. 4-6 
a In VI Phys., lect. 5 & 12 
% Tbid., lect. 8, §5 


% That movement does not square with the categories of thought, is accepted by Aris- 
totle as well as by Bergson; because Bergson conceives the real as the empirically experi 
enced, he concludes that the categories of thought fal! short of the reality of movement; 
because Aristotle conceives the real as being, convertible with the true, he concludes that 
the reality of movement falls short of the reality corresponding to the categories of thought 


*JIn VI Phys., lect. 5, §§11-16; lect. 8, §15 

% Movement supposes matter: Jn [7 Met., lect. 4, §328; VIII, lect. 1, $1686; XII, lect 
2, §2436. Sensation is without matter: De An., II, 12, 424a, 18; IIT, 8, 432a, 10. Move- 
ment is incomplete and of the incompleted, sensation is of the completed: De An., U, 
5, 417a, 16; III, 7, 431a, 6. 
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operating (évepyety) are all the same thing.* Again, there is the expla 

nation that the phrase, undergoing change (xaoxev), is not univocal: 
when the scientist’s science becomes actual thought, the becoming is 
not an alteration or, if it is, then it is alteration of a distinct genus.*7 
In similar vein the third book of the De Anima contains the statement 
to which Aquinas regularly referred** when contrasting acius perfecti 
and actus im perfecti: the movement of a sense is movement of a distinct 
species; for movement has been defined as the operation or act 
(évépyeca) of the incomplete, but operation simply so called is of the 
completed.*? 

The substance of what Aquinas meant by actus perfecti and actus im- 
perfecti is contained in the foregoing account of Aristotle. He referred 
to this contrast variously as a difference between operatio and motus,*” 
or as a twofold operatio," or finally as a twofold motus.” Actus imper 

fT 
what is in potency is imperfect, and so that movement is the act of the 
imperfect.“ Both early and Jate works testify to a full awareness that 
movement is intrinsically temporal and specifically incomplete.** In 
contrast the actus perfecti is defined as “‘actus existentis in actu,’ and 
even as “actus existentis in actu secundum quod huiusmodi”’;* it is spe 
cifically complete, an “‘operatio consequens formam,’’” the “‘opcratio 


% De An., II, 5, 417a, 14 ff; lect. 10, §356. 

7 Tbid., 417b, 2-7 (cf. 14); lect. 11, §369 ff. 

3 In I Sent., d. 37, q. 4, a. 1,ad 1m; In IV Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 5, sol 3, ad 1m; De Pot., 
q. 10, a. 1c; C. Gent. I, 82, §17; De Div. Nomin., IV, lect. 7; In VII Phys., lect. 1, §7; 
Sum. Theol., 11-II, q. 179, a. 1, ad 3m; q. 180, a. 6c. 

3° De An., III, 7, 431a, 5 ff; lect. 12, §766 

4 Jn I Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1m; d. 37, q. 4, a. 1, ad 1m; II, d. 11, q. 2, a. 1 
d. 15, q. 3, a. 2 sol; III, d. 31, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2; De Ver., q. 8, a. 15, ad 3m; Jn III de An., 
lect. 12, §766 

“| De Ver., q. 8, a. 14, ad 12m. 

@Jn IV Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 5, sol. 3, ad 1m; De Div. Nom., IV, lect. 7; Sum. Theol., 
I-I], q. 31, a. 2, ad 1m; III, q. 21, a. 1, ad 3m; cf. I, q. 18, a. 1 ¢; q. 53, a. 1, ad 2m; gq 
58, a. 1, ad Im. 

43 In I Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1m; In III de An., lect. 12, §766. 

“In X Eth., lect. 5 “videtur enim”; Jn IV Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 5, sol 3, ad Im; d. 49, 
q. 3, a. 1, sol 3; De Ver., q. 8, a. 14, ad 12m; Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 31, a. 2, ad Im 

© Sum. Thecl., I, q. 18, a. 3, ad 1m; I-II, q. 31, a. 2, ad 1m; III, q. 21, a. 1, ad 3m 

“In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 3, a. 1, sol. 1, ob. 2a; cf. “actus perfecti inquantum huiusmodi” 
(ibid., III, d. 31, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2). 

7 In III Sent., d. 31, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2. 
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sensus iam facti in actu per suam speciem,’’** without need or anticipa- 
tion of any ulterior complement to be itself,*® and intrinsically outside 
time.*° 

What, I may be asked, does this all amount to? In current termi- 
nology, then, it is a brilliant and penetrating negation of essentialism. 
There are elements in reality that correspond to what we know by 
defining; they are called essences; but they are not the whole of reality. 
There are also elements of reality that are less than essences, that are, 
as it were, essences-on-the-way; they are movements, acts that actual- 
ize incompletely, acts intrinsically in anticipation of completion and so 
intrinsically in time. But there also are elements of reality that are 
over and above essence; sight is an essence, but seeing is more than 
that essence; still, seeing is not a further essence, for seeing and sight 
have the same definition, which they share as act and potency; this 
more-than-essence is act, act of what already is completely in possession 
of essence, act that does not need or anticipate something further to 
become what it is to be, act that intrinsically stands outside time. 

Such is the substance of what Aquinas meant by actus perfecti and 
aclus imperfecti. But there are also accidental variations; for, so far 
was Aquinas from the stereotyped terminology that sometimes is 
attributed to him, that he could write ‘‘sapientis enim est de nominibus 
non curare.””*' A first variation is had inasmuch as the term ‘‘opera- 
tio”’ is suggestive of efficient causality; hence the contrast between 
operation and movement is taken as ground for denying that divine 
activity presupposes an uncreated matter. A second variation arises 
by a natural transition from the imperfection of the material continuum 
with its indefinite divisibility to the imperfection of anything that has 
not, as yet, attained its end; in this transferred sense the Sentences 
speak of an actus imperfecti, where also one may read the more cau- 
tious statement that the act of hope is “quasi quidam motus”’ and 


* In III de An., lect. 12, §766. 

* Cf. footnote 44 with exception of I-II, q. 31, a. 2, ad Im. 

“Cf. footnote 44. 

5! In II Sent., d. 3,q.1,a.1¢. He is explaining the sense in which one might say that 
angels are composed of matter and form. 

8 In I Sent., d. 7, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3m; cf. d. 42, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3m, which solves the same 
problem differently. 
In II Sent., d. 11, q. 2, a. 1c. 
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“sicut actus imperfecti.’’* A third variation arises from the fact that 
what exists in act isa ground of efficient causality; thus, an angel moves 
locally by an application of his virtue to a continuous series of places; 
this local movement is described as “‘motus existentis in actu.” I 
believe that only poor judgment would desire to take such instances 
as these, not as incidental variations, but as key passages to the mean- 
ing of the repeated statement that sensation, understanding, and willing 


are actus perfectt. 
Pati 


There is no difficulty in thinking of movement in the strict sense of 
actus imperfecli asa pati. But there appears to be enormous difficulty 
in thinking of movement in the broad sense, which includes the actus 
perfecti,asa pati. Since that difficulty necessarily tends to the substi- 
tution of what someone else thinks for what Aquinas said, we must 
endeavor to surmount it atonce. We begin from the variety of mean- 
ings of the term, pati, in Aquinas’ source. 

In the Ethics Aristotle recognizes in the soul three things: potencies, 
habits, and 746y. The last are illustrated by desire, anger, fear, bold- 
ness, envy, joy, friendliness, hate, longing, rivalry, pity, and in general 
the feelings accompanied by pleasure or pain. Secondly, in a logical 
context Aristotle will speak of ta 746y which are attributes or prop- 
erties, even of ideal numbers.” Thirdly, and this is the fundamental 
usage, 7480s is connected with the species of movement called altera- 
tion. In general, alteration is defined as change of quality,** but the 
quality subject to such change is restricted to the sensibilia per se et 
propria such as the white and black, the heavy and light, the hot and 
cold, the hard and soft, and so forth.*® Ia6y are such qualities as such; 


4 In III Sent., d.31,q.2,a.1,sol2c. Cf. the use of “existentis in potentia inquantum 
huiusmodi” in Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 27, a. 3 c. 

% Sum. Theol., I, q. 53, a. 1, ad 3m; ad 2m. On angelic local movement: ibid., aa. 
1-3; In I Sent., d. 37, q. 4, aa. 1-3; Quodlib. I, a. 9; IX, a. 9; XI, a. 4. 

% Fth., II, 4, 1105b, 20 ff. 

"E.g., Met., ', 2, 1004b, 6, 10. 

8 Phys., V, 2, 226a, 26; lect. 4, §2. Cf. Meé., I’, 1022b, 15; 1069b, 12; 1088a, 32; but the 
apparent circle in defining (cf. Ross on 1022b, 15) is solved by appeal to the sensibilia 
propria. 

In VII Phys., lect. 4, §2; lect. 5 & 6; In I de Gen. ef Corr., lect. 10, §2, §7. 
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they are also the process of change of such qualities; especially, they 
are such change when it is for the worse.®’ Fourthly, in close connec- 
tion with the foregoing there is the account of the affective qualities in 
the Categories,*' though the feelings of the Ethics are also relevant here.* 
Fifthly, with reference to any movement in the strict sense Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes the passive process (7a@nous) and the received term (7460s) 
of the incomplete act, and these he maintains to be really identical with 
the production (zoinats) and the effected term (zoinua) respectively of 
the same incomplete act.* Sixthly, in an extended sense already 
noted, racxew is employed to denote sensation which is an act of the 
completed ;* it is to be observed that the theorem of the identity of 
action and passion is extended to this usage on the ground that without 
such an identity it would be necessary for every mover to be moved.® 

The complexity of Aristotelian usage pours into the writings of 
Aquinas. In the Sentences some nine meanings of padi are distin- 
guished; the basic meaning is considered to be “‘alteration for the 
worse,’’ and other meanings are allowed greater or less propriety accord- 
ing to their approximation to what is considered basic.® In later 
works this jungle growth is cut through with a distinction between pati 
proprie and paticommuniter.” To pati proprie is assigned the province 
of Aristotelian physics and, ds well, the linguistic associations of pati 
with suffering and of passio with human passions. On the other hand, 
pati communiter is a purely metaphysical idea; it is somewhat less 
general than “being an effect,” for it presupposes a subject; it is de- 
scribed as recipere, as something found in every creature, as something 
following necessarily from the potentiality involved in every creature. 

© Met., A, 21, 1022b, 15 ff; V, lect. 20, §1065 ff; note definition of predicament. 

$1 Cat., 8, 8b, 28—10a, 10. 

Cf. ibid., 9b, 27 ff. 

"3 Phys., III, 3, 202a, 23 ff. Aquinas had only two terms to correspond to Aristotle’s 
four. 

** De An., II, 5, 416b, 33; 417a, 14; 417b 2; cf. III, 5, 430a, 10 ff. 

De An., III, 2, 426a, 4 fi; lect. 2, §592; cf. II, 2, 414a, 11; lect. 4, §272; De Unit. 
Int., ITI (ed. Keeler, §74); hence De An., III, 430a, 3, 20; 431a, 1; 431b, 17 & 22. The 
application of “actio in passo” to knowledge becomes complicated with the doctrine of 
species; cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 14, a. 2 c; q. 87, a. 1, ad 3m. 

“In III Sent., d. 15, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 1 & 2. 

*? De Ver., q. 26, a. 1 ¢; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 79, a. 2 c; I-II, q. 22, a. 1c. 

® De Ver. q. 26, a. 1. 
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However, there seems to be a concentration on the moment of recep- 
tion,’ and it is pointed out that, since this pati involves no diminution 
of the recipient, it might be better named a perfici.”° 

The question before us is whether operation or action as aclus perfecti 
can be called a pati in the sense of a received perfection. The difficulty 
here, in so far as I have been able to grasp it, lies in distinguishing 
between the grammatical subject of a transitive verb in the active voice 
and, on the other hand, the ontological subject of the exercise of effi- 
cient causality. When it is true that “I see,” it is also true that ‘I’ is 
the grammatical subject of a transitive verb in the active voice. But 
it is mere confusion to conclude immediately thet “‘I’”’ also denotes the 
ontological subject of the exercise of efficient causality. Further, it 
may or may not be true that one must conclude mediately from the 
transitive verb to the efficient cause; with such abstract questions I am 
not concerned. But it is false to suppose that either Aristotle or 
Aquinas acknowledged or drew such a conclusion. I quote: 


Videbatur enim repugnare, quod sentire dicitur in actu, eo quod dictum est, quod 
sentire est quoddam pati ct moveri. Esse enim in actu videtur magis pertinere ad 
agere. Et ideo ad hoc exponendum dicit [Aristoteles], quod ita dicimus sentire in 
actu, ac si dicamus, quod pati et moveri sint quoddam agere, idest quoddam esse in 
actu. Nam motus est quidam actus, sed imperfectus, ut dictum est in tertio Physi- 
corum. Est enim actus existentis in potentia, scilicet mobilis. Sicut igitur motus 
est actus, ita moveri et sentire est quoddam agere, vel esse secundum actum.,7! 


The question is, how can one speak of sensing in act, when one has 
maintained that sensing is a matter of undergoing change and being 
moved? For sensing in act seems to be just the opposite of being 
changed and being moved, namely, acting. The answer is that there 
isan acting which is simply being in act, and simply being in act is not 
opposed to being changed and being moved. On the contrary, move- 
ment itself is defined asanact. If there is no difficulty about defining 
movement as an act, though it isan imperfect one, there is no difficulty 
in saying that the pati of sensation is an act and in that sense an acting. 


Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, a. 2 c. 

© Tbid., I-11, q. 22,a.1¢. Also of interest are: Jn III Sent., d. 26, q. 1, a. 1 sol.; IV, d. 
44, q. 3, a. 1, sol. 3; De Ver., q. 26, aa. 2 & 3; Sum. Theol., I, q. 15, a. 4c; In I de An., 
lect. 10, §157-62; II, lect. 10, §350; lect. 11, §365-72; lect. 12, §382; III, lect. 7, §676; 
§687 f.; lect. 9, §720 & 722; lect. 12 §765 f. 

"In II de An., lect. 10, §356. 
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Next, one may ask whether this Aristotelian view-point is to be 
found in Aquinas’ independent writings. Let us begin by noting two 
senses of the term ‘‘operatio.”” In many contexts it denotes the exer- 
cise of efficient causality, for example, ‘“‘Deus operatur in omni oper- 
ante.”’ But such usage certainly is not exclusive and, I believe, it is 
not the most fundamental. For operatio also means simply “being in 
act,’’ as does the etymologically parallei évépyea; and in this sense it 
is a perfection which, in a creature, is received and so is a pati ora 
‘operatio 


‘ 


passio of the operating subject. Thus, Aquinas spoke of an 
non activa sed receptiva.””* He urged that the fact that sense had an 
operation did not make sense an active potency; for all powers of the 
soul have operations but most of them are passive potencies.” He 
pointed out that nature provides suitable principles for operations; 
when the operation is an action, the principle is an active potency; and 
when the operation consists in a passion, the principle is a passive 
potency.* He distinguished the operation of a mover, such as heating 
or cutting, the operation of what is moved, such as being heated or 
being cut, and the operation of what exists in act without tending to 
effect change.”* He defined potency as just the principle of operation, 
whether that be action or passion.” Finally, so familiar to Aquinas 
was the notion of operation as passive, as something to be predicated 
not of the mover but of the moved, that in speaking of operative grace 
he found it necessary to explain that in this instance operation was to 
be attributed to the mover because it was the operation of an effect: 
“‘operatio enim alicuius effectus attribuitur non mobili sed moventi.”” 
That explanation would seem to be rather superfluous today when 
people think it a contradiction in terms to speak of the operating 
subject as being moved. 

What is true of operatio, alsoistrue of actio. Inanearly period these 
terms are contrasted,’* but later they are juxtaposed in opposition to 

2 In I Sent., d. 15, q. 5, a. 3, ad 4m. 

3 De Ver., q. 16, a. 1, ad 13m; q. 26, a. 3, ad 4m; cf. De Virt. in Comm., a. 3, ad Sm 

*C. Gent., I, 76, §15. 

% Ibid., III, 22, §2. 

*%Q. D. de An., a. 12 ©. 

7 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 111, a. 2 c. 

™ In I Sent., d. 40, q. 1,a. 1, ad 1m; De Ver., q. 8, a. 6« 
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factio,’® and such equivalence subsequently seems to be maintained. 
Frequently enough, then, actio means the exercise of efficient causality. 
But this meaning is not the only meaning. It also means simply actus. 
It is actio in the sense of actus that is the actuality of virtue, as being 
is the actuality of substance.*® It is actio in the sense of actus that is 
the complement of potency and stands to potency as second act to 
first.*' It is actio in the sense of actus that pertains either to an active 
otency or to a passive potency.® It is actio in the sense of actus that 
P ) ) 
makes it possible to define passion as the actio of alterable quality,” 
and as the acéio of the patient.** Finally, the action that goes forth 
into external matter would seem to have a prescriptive claim to denot- 
ing the exercise of efficient causality; but in an earlier work one may 
read that transient action is the act and perfection of the patient ;** and 
in later works one may read that transient action is the action and per- 
fection of the patient,* and the action and perfection of the transformed 
matter.*? Presumably, passive potencies and patients and trans- 
formed matter have an actio not in the sense that they are exercising 
efficient causality but in the sense that they are in act. 

To conclude, the influence of Aristotle did lead Aquinas to use 
operatio and actio in the sense of act or of being in act; and in that sense 
there is no absurdity—on the contrary, there is a necessity—in saying 
that such act in a creature is a pati communiter. However, before 
making any applications to the act, the action, the operation of under- 
standing, it will be necessary to consider the notion of active potency. 

7 C. Gent., II, 1, §4. 

% Sum. Theol., I, q. 54, a. 1 ©. 

1 C. Gent., II, 9, §3. It may be objected that shortly in §5 Aquinas mentions actio 
as predicament. But this does not show that it is not an actus that is the complement of 
potency and stands to potency as second act to first. It may show, perhaps, that actio 
in the sense of act and actio in the sense of exercising efficient causality were not, at least on 
the verbal level, very sharply differentiated by Aquinas. But that happens to be what 
we are proving. Elsewhere we have discussed “‘actio in agente” and “‘actio in passo’’: see 
THEOLOGICAL Stuptes, III (1942), 375-81. 

Sum. Theol., I, q. 77, a. 3c. 

Sin V Met., lect. 20, §1066. 

“Sum. Theol., 1, q. 79, a. 4, ob. Sa. 

"ie Fd., ¢. 3, a. 15 ¢. 

* Sum. Theol., 1-I1, q. 3, a. 2, ad 3m; In IX Met., lect. 8, §1864. 

Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 31, a. 5 c. 
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Potentia Activa 

The ambiguity we have just noted in connection with operatio and 
actio becomes clear and systematic when we turn to the parallel am- 
biguity of the term “potentia activa.”’ P. Stufler has remarked that, 
hile early works make the forma gravitatis an active principle, later 
works make the same form with the same functions in the context of 
the same theory a passive principle.** The shift observed by P. 
Stufler is but a particular case in a far more fundamental ambiguity. 
For in the writings of Aquinas there are two distinct definitions of po- 


tentia activa. Thereisan Aristotelian definition, ‘“‘principium transmu- 


tationis in aliud inquantum aliud,” which attains a certain dominance 


) 


iter works. There is what may be called, though with diffidence, 


Aili 
an Avicennist definition, “principium operationis” or “principium 
actionis,” which is dominant in earlier works and far from disappears 
in later ones. Since these definitions are not equivalent, it will be 
convenient to translate potentia activa, used in an Aristotelian sense, by 
“efficient potency,” with the corresponding potentia passiva translated 
by “receptive potency”; further, it will be convenient to translate 
potentia activa, used in the Avicennist sense, by “active potency,” with 
the corresponding polentia passiva translated by “passive potency.” 
Finally, there is to be noted a “principium efiectus,”’ which is concomi- 
tant with Avicennist active potency, is distinguished from it, and 
amounts to a generalization of Aristotelian efficient potency. These 
distinctions have now to be verified. 

n his account of relations in the Metaphysics Aristotle recognized 
three types of ground, namely, quantity, action and passion, measure 
and measured. The second type included a sub-division according to 
potency and act. What can heat and what can be heated are related 
according to efiicient and receptive potency; what is heating or cutting 
yrding to (efficient 


id what is being heated or being cut are related a 
nd receptive) act.** This passage is noteworthy in two respects 
tufler, Gott, der ¢ Beweger aller Dinge, (I: k 1936), p. 34. Form is ar 
iple: In III Sent., d. 3, q. 2, a. 1, ad 6m; d. 22, q. 3, a. 2, sol. 1; IV, d. 43, q. 1 
De Ver., q. 12, a. 3c; C. Gené., IIT, 23, §9; De Pot.,q.5,a. 5c. Form is passive 


In II Phys., lect. 1, § 4; VIL, lect. 8, §7; In Vo Medt., lect. 14, $95 
Caclo ef Mundo, lect. 3, §4; Sum. Theol., III, q. 32,a.4c. The early a tive principle is a 
ium motus but not a motor: In II Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 3c; De Ver., q. 22, a. 3c; 
5, ad 8m; C. Gent., III, 23, §$4, 7, 8 
Met., A, 15, 1021a, 14 ff; V, lect. 17, § 1023 ff 
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First, it speaks not merely of dbvaus but of divayts rounrixy Kai 
ra$yrixn. Secondly, it makes quite clear the relational element in 
the Aristotelian concept of efficient potency and receptive potency: 
efficient potency is not conceived apart from a corresponding recep- 
tive potency; and receptive potency is not conceived apart from 
a corresponding efficient potency; to have either, one must have 
both. 

More explicit definitions respect this viewpoint. Efficient potency 
was defined as the principle of movement or of change in the other or, 
if in self, then in self as other.*° Receptive potency was defined as the 
principle of movement or of change by the other or, if by self, then by 
selfasother."! Clearly these definitions presuppose an objective dual- 
ity; they do not exclude the occurrence of both efficient and receptive 
potency in the same subject, provided that subject has two parts, one 
tomove and the other to be moved; but they do exclude the one subject 
as one from being either efficient or receptive. 

Complementary to these concepts of efficient and receptive potency, 
which necessarily involve some “‘other,’’ was the concept of nature. 
Nature was the ‘“‘principium motus et quietis in eo in quo est primo et 
per se et non secundum accidens.”” Nature is not the thing but a 
principle in it; it is the matter of the thing, or its form, and its form 
rather than its matter.** But above all, from our viewpoint, nature 
is a principle in the thing of movement in the thing; it is ‘‘principium 
motus in co in quo est motus.’’ It follows that nature is neither effi- 
cient potency nor receptive potency. It is not efficient potency; for 
that is the principle of movement, not in self as self, but in the other or 
in self as other. It is not receptive potency; for that is the principle 
of movement, not in self as self, but by the other or by self as other. 
To this differentiation Aristotle adverted more than once. The doctor 
that cures himself is mentioned, from opposite viewpoints, in both the 
Physics and the Metaphysics. The De Caelo contrasts potency and 
nature. The ninth book of the Metaphysics, after defining efficient 

” Ibid., 12, 1019, 15 ff; lect. 14, § 955; @, 1, 1046a, 9 ff; IX, lect. 1, 1776 f. 

" Loc. cit. 

@ Phys., I, 1, 192b, 24 ff; lect. 1, §5. 

“In II Phys., lect. 2. 

“ Phys., II, 1, 192b, 23; Met., 4, 12, 1019a, 17. 

% De Caelo ef Mundo III, 2, 301b, 17 f. 
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and receptive potency, goes on to employ the term ‘“‘potency”’ in a stil] 
broader sense to include nature as well.’ 

In his Metaphysics Avicenna distinguished a large number of mean- 
ings of what was translated by potentia but would seem better rendered 
by “power.” They may be indicated as follows: (1) power, as an 
intensive form of strength, the opposite o/ salina the source of 
mighty actions within the genus of movement; (2) power as ease of 
performance with some immunity from sufiering; (3) power simply as 
a notable immunity from suffering without an implication of perform- 
ance; (4) power as complete immunity from su(flering; (5) strength as 
capacity to act, though without action, on the ground that it is “prin- 
cipium effectus’’; (6) any disposition of a subject that isa principium 
variationis ab illo in aliud inquantum illud est aliud”’; from the con- 
text this is clearly the Aristotelian efficient potency; (7) the possi- 
bility of receiving; the perfection of this possibility is named ‘‘actus,” 
though it is said to be not an actus but a passio or else an acquisilio es- 
sendi; (8) various modal variations of the foregoing and, as well, power 
in the sense of mathematical exponent; (9) the divisions of passive 
potency, i.e., the possibility of receiving, into perfect and imperfect, 
ff action. This last is pro- 


proximate and remote; (10) the principle 
pounded separately in the form of a theorem. Provided the action of 
a body is neither violent nor per accidens, then it must be ascribed to a 
potency in the body; this is clear when the action is due to will and 
choice; it is no less true when the action is due to some other body or to 
some separate substance; for there must be in the thing some property 
that accounts for the action, else the action will be either accidental or 
violent.” 

In the Sentences there is a discussion of the potency of God. Aqui- 
nas begins by referring to Avicenna: the name “‘potentia”’ initially re- 
ferred to powerful men and then was transferred to natural things; it 
means not only power to act but also immunity from suffering; on both 
counts it is to be attributed to God in a supreme degree.** ‘The first 
solution specifies more precisely the initial meaning of potency as 

* Met., O, 8, 1049b, 5 ff; 9 lect. 7, §1844 f 

” Avicenna, Metaphysica vel Philosophia Prima, (Opera |Venice, 1508) fol. 84y—85"). 
I am indebted to Fr. Francis Firth, C.S.B., for a copy of these pages from the photostat 
reproduction of this edition in the library of the Medieval Institute, Toronto. 

% In I Sent., d. 42, q. 1, a. 1 sol. 
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“principium actionis”; opposed to this active potency which has its 
complement in operation or action, there is a passive potency which 
receives action.** The second solution repeats that potency is the 
principle of action and of acting; any such principle is termed “‘po- 
tency’’; even the divine essence, inasmuch as it is principle of operation, 
involves a potency, though not a potency distinct from the essence.'”° 
The fourth solution identifies divine essence, existence, and operation; 
it then points out that, just as the divine essence is taken as a “‘prin- 
cipium essendi,”’ so divine potency is taken as “‘principium operandi et 
praeter hoc ut principium operati.’’""' The fifth solution admits the 
real identity of divine potency and divine operation but denies eternal 
operation to involve eternal effects." We may observe at once that 
such contrasts between divine operation or action and, on the other 
hand, its operatum, effect, or term, are quitecommon. To confine our 
illustration to the Sentences, we find that the operation is necessary but 
the effects contingent; the operation is eternal but the effects tem- 
poral;'"' the operation is one but the effects are many; the operation 
has no ulterior end but the effects have;! that omnipotence, which is 
the active potency of God, regards both operation and effects but, in 
the latter case, regards only creatures;!*? that God rests by a cessation, 
not of his operation, but of fresh effects.’ 

It is now necessary to turn to the third objection and solution which 
were omitted above. The objection stems from the fifth book of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics; it argues that potency is either active or pas- 
sive; that divine potency cannot be passive, for God cannot suffer 
change; nor can it be active for, according to Aristotle, that is the 
principle of change in the other as other, but divine activity does not 
presuppose any “other.’" This lack of generality in the Aristotelian 

* Tbid., ad 1m. 

10° Tbid., ad 2m; cf. a. 2 sol. 

11 Tbid., ad 4m 

12 Tbid., ad Sm. 

"3 [bid., d. 43, q. 2, a. 1, ad 3m. 

1% Tbid., d. 8, q. 3, a. 1, ad 4m; d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3m; d. 35, q. 1, a. 5, ad 3m. 

1% Tbhid., d. 42, q. 1, a. 2 sol. 

6 In IT Sent., d. 1, q. 2, a. 1, ad 4m. 

107 Im I Sent., d. 20, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4m. 


108 In IT Sent., d. 15, q. 3, a. 1, ad 3m; a. 2 sol. 
19 In I Sent., d. 42, q. 1, a. 1, ob. 3a. 
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concept of efficient potency had given rise to difficulty on a previous 
occasion. Then Aquinas had met the problem by admitting that 
divine potency was neither active nor passive and by claiming that it 
was superactiva, i.e., not by way of movement but by way of opera- 
tion." Now, however, he prefers to generalize the Aristotelian defini- 
tion and, incidentally, to modify it into conformity with his own termi- 
nological preference: “‘potentia activa est principium operationis in 
aliud sicut in effectum productum, non sicut in materiam transmu- 
tatam.”"™! 

The nature of divine potency was examined again in the opening 
article of the De Potentia. The Aristotelian definition of efficient 
potency appears in the third objection and in the fifteenth; but it has 
no influence either on the body of the article or on the solutions. The 
body of the article begins by pointing out that there are two distinct 
types of act—a first act which is form, and a second act which is 
operation. Corresponding to these two types of act, there are two 
types of potency—-passive potency is the potency to receive form; 
active potency is the “principium operationis”’ or, without apparent 
difference, the “principium actionis.’* In the context there is no 
mention of Avicenna, but a rather close parallel may be found in Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics where the analogy of act is explained. Aristotle 
remarked that when A is in B as C is in D, the proportion is that of 
matter to essence (otgia), but when E is to F as G is to H, the propor- 
tion is that of potency to movement.'"* This gives a twofold potency 
and a twofold act, and it does so without any mention of the “other”; 
on both counts it resembles the analysis of the De Poteniia. 

As in the Sentences, so here active potency, besides being ‘‘principium 

N° {bid., d. 7, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3m. 

Mm Thid., d. 42, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3m. 

U2 De Pot, 4. 1, a. 1 ©. 

13 VWet., O, 6, 1048b, 6-9. Aquinas’ illustration is of sight in the eyes and of seeing, 
to sight (Jn 1X Met., lect. 5, $1828 f Compare the standard Aristotelian contrast of 
the learner to science and of the scientist to consideration: P/ys., VIII, 4, 255a, 30—)b, 
31 (VIIL, lect. 8); De An., IT, 1, 412a, 10, 22 ff. (II, lect. 1, §216; lect. 2, §239); De An., 
II, 5, 417a, 2i— 418a, 6 (II, lect. 11 & 12). The parallel in artefacts if of raw materials 
to product, and of product to use (Jn I] Phys., lect. 4, §8), e.g. of materials to motorcar, 
and of car in garage to car on the road. However, the division of De Pot., q. 1, a. 1¢, 


is not purely Aristotelian; cf. Jn I Sent., d. 42, q. 1, a. 1, ad Im 
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operationis vel actionis,” also is “‘principium effectus.”""* But it is far 
clearer in the De Potentia than in Sentences that active potency is 
“principium effectus” only by an accidental concomitance; one could 
have inferred as much from the earlier work; but one has only to read if 
one is to learn it from the latter. I quote: 


Potentia autem, licet sit principium quandoque et actionis et eius quod est per 
actionem productum; tamen unum accidit ei, alterum vero competit ei per se: non 
enim potentia activa semper, per suam actionem, aliquam rem producit quae sit 
terminus actionis, cum sint multae operationes quae non habent aliquid operatum, 
ut Philosophus dicit; semper enim potentia est actionis vel operationis principium.™5 


It would have been impossible to make the foregoing assertion of Aris- 
totle’s efficient potency; that, by definition, is principle of movement 
or change in the other, and so per se it looks towards an effect even 
though it may not actually produce one. But the active potency, with 
which Aquinas is dealing, is primarily principle of operation or action; 
such operation or action may involve an ulterior effect, as is the case 
when action goes forth into external matter; on the other hand, it may 
not involve anything over and above itself, as is the case when actions 
remain in the agent.''® Thus, active potency in the De Polentia is at 
once both Aristotle’s natural potency to an act in the subject and 
Aristotle's efficient potency of a change in the other; spontaneously 
this ambivalence leads to Aquinas’ repeated distinction of two kinds of 
action. 

The Contra Gentiles introduces us to a reversal of roles. Hitherto 
we have noticed Aristotelian definitions only in objections. But now 
we find polentia activa defined not as principle of action but as “‘prin- 
cipium agendi in aliud secundum quod est aliud.’""7 Further, we read 
that potency in God is not a principle of action but a principle of a 
product, because the very definition of active potency involves a rela- 
‘other.’""* It would seem to be a recognition of this 


tion to some ‘ 
M4 De Pot., q. 1, a. 1, ad 1m; cf. supra, footnotes 101-108; also C. Gent., II, 10; and Sum. 
Theol., I, q. 25, a. 1, ad 3m. 
ub De Pot., q- ys a:.2¢ 
46 Cf. C. Gent., I, 30, §§12, 13, and infra on duplex actio. 
"7C. Gent., Il, 7, §2. 
"8 hid., II, 10, §1. 
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relational element that underlies the statement, ‘‘sicut potentia passiva 
sequitur ens in potentia, ita potentia activa sequitur ens in actu” ;" 
for, while Aristotle's natural potency, like the active and passive po- 
tency of the De Potentia, pertains to the thing considered in itself, Aris- 
totle’s efficient and receptive potencies pertain to the thing considered, 
10t merely in itself, but also in its relation to the ‘‘other”’ or to self as 
other; accordingly, it is not the ens actu but follows from it. 

The treatment of divine active potency in the Summa maintains this 
reversal of roles. The Aristotelian definitions of efficient and of recep- 
tive potency are the basis of argument in the body of the article." On 
the other hand, the Avicennist definition of principle of operation oc- 
curs only in the third objection." 

As when the waters of two rivers join to flow along side by side, so the 
two sets of definitions persist in the writings of Aquinas. He uses 
whichever suits his immediate purpose and, as is the way with intelli- 
gent men, he does not allow a common name for different things to 
confuse histhinking. However, open conflict between the two systems 
does break out at least once, and naturally enough this occurs in com- 
menting the Aristotelian definition of efficient potency, namely, 
“principium motus vel mutationis in alio inquantum est aliud.” 
Aquinas points out that in the thing that is changed there are two prin- 
ciples of movement—its matter and also the formal principle on which 
movement follows. Neither of these principles is potentia activa, for 
whatever is moved is moved by the other, and nothing moves itself 
unless it has two parts, one moving and the other moved; accordingly, 
in so far as potency is a principle of movement in what is moved, it per- 
tains to polentia passiva rather than potentia activa.’ This passage 

09 J5i7., 11, 7,§3. Cf. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 25, a. 1, ad 1m: “potentia activa non dividitur 

‘M2 


contra actum sed fundatur in eo”; a relation is suggested by “fundatur’”’ even more than 


by sequitur.” 

120 Sum. Theol., I, q. 25, a. 1 ¢. 

121 [bid., ob. 3a. 

23 Jn V Met., lect. 14, §955. Note that the shift is only terminological: what before 
was called active, here is called passive; but what before was called active, then was not 
intended to mean efiicient; and the present use of “‘passive” does not deny natural potency 
but only efficient potency. Early writings explicitly distinguish between principium 
operationis vel aclionis and principium operati vel effectus (cf. footnotes 101-108, 115); 
similarly they disinguish between principium motus and the movens or motor (cf. footnote 


88). 
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brings into the open the latent ambiguity with which we have been 
dealing. But the tension is not maintained, for when later in the same 
work Aquinas has to characterize the potency of sight to seeing, he does 
not say that this potency is active and he does not say that it is passive; 
he introduces the terms, polentia moliva and potentia operativa;™ it is a 
neat verbal solution to a merely verbal difficulty, and it must have 
pleased him; for we find potentia operativa employed in the Prima 
Pars™ and in the De Spiritualibus Creaturis.'* 


Duplex Actio 


Frequently Aquinas distinguished two types of actio, one which re- 
mains in its subject, another which goes forth into external matter to 
effect its transformation. This distinction has led subsequent writers 
to make metaphysical ultimates of what they term immanent and 
transient action and, as not rarely happens, such speculative construc- 
tions are a barrier rather than a help toa grasp of St. Thomas’ thought, 
for they give an air of finality and completeness to what, in point of 
fact, contained not a little of the incidental and was not complete. 

Aquinas alleges two different sources in Aristotle for his duplex actio. 
Contrasts between actio and factio, and so between agere and facere, 
activum and factivum, agibile and factibile stem from Aristotle's Ethics.'** 
In the relevant passage Aristotle was distinguishing art, science, pru- 
dence, wisdom, and intellect; three of these, science, wisdom, and intel- 
lect, regard the necessary; the other pair, art and prudence, regard the 
contingent; the distinction between them is set forth by a parallel 
distinction between production (roingts) and moral conduct (xpaéts).!*7 
Now in medieval Latin both roinots and mpaés might be rendered by 
actio, and in such cases Aquinas’ distinction was between the actio of 
moral conduct, which is a perfection of the agent, and the actio, more 
properly factio, which transforms external matter. 


"In IX Met., lect. 5, §1829. Cf. dpx9 xuwnrinh (Met., 1049b, 9); contrast cuwnrixdy 
Phys., 2022, 13). 

Sum. Theol., 1, q. $4, a. 3 c. 

% De Sp. Cr., a. 11 ¢. 

8 Jn IT Sent., d. 12; MI, d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 1, ad 4m; II, d. 33, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1; 
Ill, d. 35, q. 1, a. 1 sol.; De Ver., q. 5, a. 1c. 

87 Fth., VI, 3, 1139b, 14 ff; cf. 1140a, 1 ff; 1140 b, 2 ff; In VI Eth., lect. 3 (ed. Vives, 
XXV, 491); cf. lect. 2 (488a); lect. 4 (494a). 
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A corollary may be noted. When Aquinas restricts actio to beings 
that have dominion over their acts, actio has at least an association 
with moralconduct. ‘“Bruta aguntur et non agunt,”’ because St. John 
Damascene said so;'** but also because Aristotle remarked that sense 
is not a principle of moral conduct, since brutes have senses yet have 
10 part in moral conduct.'** The ‘‘non agunt”’ does not mean that 
brutes do not act in the sense of “aliquam actionem exercere,”’ which 
may mean simply being in act ;*" it does not even deny that brutes move 
themselves locally inasmuch as one part in act moves another part in 
potency. 

Evidently this source in the Ethics lacks generality." But the other 
source in the ninth book of the Metaphysics is so general that it deals 
not with action but with act. The problem under discussion is the 
essential priority of act over potency, because act is the end of potency, 
the end is a cause, and a cause is prior." The point was evident in 
cases in which only potency and act existed; but when besides potency 
and act there was also an ulterior product, the apparent difficulty was 

produced and that it 
followed the 


the thing 


met by noting that then the act was in the thing 
emerged simultaneously with the product.'* There 
familiar corollary on the twofold subject of the act (évépyea).'** 
The medieval translator laid no stress on actio: the évépyeca that is 
in the agent was translated by actio; the one that is in the product was 
translated by actus."* The opposite usage may be found in the Prima 
Pars. General Thomist usage is variable. In the Sentences and in 
the De Veritate an attempt is made to reserve operatio for the act that 


remains and actio for the act that goes forth.’ In the Contra Gentiles 


~~ 


factio is proposed for the act that goes forth and operatio or even actto | 


forthe act that remains."° Inthe De Polentia, the Contra Gentiles, and 


° — . . . ' 
the Prima Pars, the distinction is drawn with respect to a duplex 


23 De Ver.. q. 5, a. 9, ad 4m 


129 Eth., VI, 2, 1139a, 19; referred to in De Unione Verbt. a. 5« Cf. C. Gent., II, ¢ 
111; c. 112, §1; Jn I] Phys., lect., 10 §4 


Ci. supra, footnotes 128 and 71 | 


131 The contrast really is threefold: speculative, active, and productive. A€et., I 


= 

1, 1025b, 19-26; VI, lect. 1, §1152; IX, lect. 2, §1788; XI, lect. 7, §2253 
32 Met, 8, 8, 1050a, 3 ff. 13 Jbid., lines 23 fi ‘4 Tbid., lines 30-37. 
16 Cf. text to Jm 1X Met., lect. 8 (ed. Cathala) and as quoted by Aquinas, De Uni 


Intel., III (ed. Keeler, §71) 


1% Sum. Theol., 1, q. 87, a. 3 ¢ 
37 In I Sent., d. 40, q. 1, a. 1, ad Im; De Ver., q. 8, a. 6¢ 138 C. Gent., I, 1, 
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operatio."*® However, it is duplex actio that is regular in the Prima 
Pars.” Still, in the De Potentia mention was made of a duplex actus 
secundus,'*' and this viewpoint returns in the Prima Secundae,'* where 
also one may find an identification of the act that goes forth with the 
actio in passo of the Physics..* Asa final observation, one may note 
that Aquinas did not keep his two sources distinct; in both the Contra 
Gentiles and the Prima Secundae he refers to the ninth book of the 
Metaphysics and proceeds to speak of factio, a term that implicitly is 
present in the Metaphysics but explicitly only in the Ethics. 

This fluidity of terminology is not surprising unless one indulges in 
an anachronistic projection of present usage upon the past. On the 
other hand, the meaning of these passages and their significance are 
quite clear. There is an act that remains in the agent and is the per- 
fection of the agent; there is another act that goes forth into external 
matter and effects a change of it. The pair spontaneously come to- 
gether in thought—grammatically, because both are expressed by 
transitive verbs in the active voice, historically, because both proceed 
from the ‘‘principium actionis” that was Aquinas’ initial definition of 
active potency. Even though later Aquinas did manifest a preference 
for a different definition of potentia activa, there was a deeper root in 
Aristotle himself to keep the two types of act associated; for it is a form 
that is the principle both of the act remaining in the agent and of the 
actthat goesforth. In the Physics it was pointed out that the mover 
possesses a form which is principle of movement; for it is a man in act 
that makes a man out of what is a man only in potency." In his 
Sentences Aquinas refers to this passage and applies it both to transient 
and to immanent acts: “‘causa autem actionis est species, ut dicitur 
in III Phys., quia unumquodque agit ratione formae alicuius quam 
habet . . . sicut ignis qui desiccat et calefacit per caliditatem et 
siccitatem, et homo audit et videt per auditum et visum.”" Even in 

De Pot., q. 10, a. 1c; q. 9, a. 9, ad 4m; C. Gent., I, 1, §3; Sum. Theol., I, q. 14, a 
2c; cf. I-II, q. 3, a. 2, ad 3m. 

4 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 18, a. 3, ad 1m; q. 23, a. 2, ad 1m; q. 27, a. 1c; a. 3c; a. 5c; q. 28, 
a4; q. 54, a. 1, ad 3m; a. 2 c; q. 56, a. 1c; q. 85, a. 2c. Also Jn J Sent., d. 40 q. 1, 
a.1,ad Im; De Ver., q. 8, a. 6c; q. 14, a. 3.c; De Pot., q. 3, a. 15 ¢; q. 8, a. 1 ¢; C. Gent., 
II, 23, §5; Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, a. 2, ad 3m; De Unit. Intel., 111 (ed. Keeler, §71). 

Ml De Pol., gq. 5 a. 5, ad 14m. 

18 Sum. Theol., I-11, p. 57, a. 4c; q. 74. a. 1 ¢; cf. q. 31, a. Sc. 

@ Ibid., q. 74, a. 1 ©. 44 C, Gent., II, 1, §3; Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 57, a. 4c. 

4 Phys., III, 2 202a, 9; lect. 4, §6. 1 In III Sent., d. 18, q. 1, a. 1c. 
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his latest works Aquinas will speak of active potency as pertaining to 
things because of their forms,'*? and will explain differences of efficacy 
because of differences in the perfection of forms; thus, fire heats and 
illuminates; what is so heated or illuminated can do the same but only 
in a less degree, while merely intentiona] forms cannot have natural 
effects.** But form is not only the ground of efficiency but also the 
principle of operation: “‘propria forma uniuscuiusque faciens ipsum 
esse in actu, est principium operationis propriae ipsius.”™? Such 
operation is the end of the operator and more perfect than his form ;it 
is what is last and most perfect in each thing, and so it is compared to 
form as act to potency, as second act to first act.'®! 

But however germane to Aquinas’ thought as it actually developed, 
duplex actio is not a capsule of metaphysical ultimates. The act that 
goes forth into external matter corresponds to the predicament of 
action as defined in the Sentences: ‘‘actio secundum quod est praedica- 
mentum dicit aliquid fluens ab agente et cum motu.’ But later 
Aquinas wrote that there are two actions, one that involves movement 
(in the sense of incomplete act), and another that does not, as when 
God causes grace in the soul. On the latter he remarked, “Quod 
quidem difficile est ad intelligendum non valentibus abstrahere con- 
siderationem suam ab actionibus quae sunt cum motu.’"* This tart 
observation would seem to be relevant to the passage in the Commentary 
on the Physics where, after explaining Aristotle’s concept of action and 
passion,’ he goes on to give his own quite different and quite universal 

“7 Sum. Theol., II, q. 13, a. 1¢.; 1 IIT Phys., lect. 4, §6; VIII, lect. 21, §9. 

48 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 5, a. 6, ad 2m; cf. In I] de An., lect. 14, §425 

49 Sum. Theol., II-IT, q. 179, a. 1, ad im 

%° De Pot., q. 5, a. 5, ad 14m: “... obiectio illa procedit de actu secundo, qui est 
operatio manens in operante, qui est finis operantis, et per consequens excellentior quam 
forma operantis.” 

1 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 3, a. 2 sol: “Ultimum autem et perfectissimum quod est in 
unoquoque est sua operatio; unde omnis forma inhaerens comparatur ad operationem 
quodammodo ut potentia ad actum; propter quod forma dicitur actus primus ut scientia; 
et operatio, actus secundus, ut considerare, ut patet in IT de Anima.” Cf. also In] 
Sent., q. 35, q. 1, a. 5, ad 4m; De Malo q. 1, a. 5c; Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, a. 2; q. 49, a 
3, ad 1m; III, q.9,a. 1 c;a.4c. Cf. supra, footnote 113 
2 In I Sent., d. 8, q. 4, a. 3, ad 3m. 

3 Quodlib. IV, a. 9c; cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 41, a. 1, ad 2m. 
4 In III Phys., lect. 5, §13. 
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definitions of the predicament of action and passion." As causal 
efficiency does not require external matter and movement, so also it 
need not go forth: there isa “‘processio operati” of the inner word within 
the intellect." On the other hand, actio that remains in the agent does 
not involve efficient causality inasmuch as it proceeds from form, 
species, or informed potency; for that procession is not “‘processio op- 
erati’’ but ‘“‘processio operationis” ;57 as we have just seen, operation is 
more perfect than form, and only an instrument is less perfect than its 
effect. The idea that efficient causality occurs in this type of actio has, 
I fear, little more basis than a failure to distinguish between the two 
different ways in which Aquinas defined his potentia activa. 


Species, Intelligere 


The Latin term, species, translates Aristotle’s term, eléos, and shares 
itsambiguity. It may mean a form and then it includes neither com- 
mon nor individual matter; and it may mean an universal and then it 
includes common but not individual matter.“* In cognitional con- 
texts species occurs in both senses: ‘‘similitudo rei intellectae, quae est 
species intelligibilis, est forma secundum quam intellectus intelligit”’ ;!*° 
“intellectus igitur abstrahit speciem rei naturalis a materia sensibili 
individuali, non autem a materia sensibili communi.’ The former 
species is a form; the latter is an universal. To determine in which 
sense the term “‘species’’ is employed is not always as easy as in the 
above cases. However, our criteria may be extended: a form is known 
only by metaphysical analysis; but the universal enters into the 
knowledge of everyone. To the objection that intellect does not 
abstract species because, according to Aristotle, intellect knows spectes 
in the phantasm, Aquinas answered: 


Dicendum quod intellectus noster et abstrahit species intelligibiles a phantasmati- 
bus, inquantum considerat naturas rerum in universali; et tamen intelligit eas in 


6 Jbid., §15: “Sic igitur secundum quod aliquid denominatur a causa agente, est 
praedicamentum passionis, nam pati nihil est aliud quam suscipere aliquid ab agente: 
secundum autem quod e converso denominatur causa agens ab effectu, est praedicamentum 
actionis, nam actio est actus ab agente in aliud, ut supra dictum est.” 

™% De Ver., q. 4, a. 2, ad 7m. 

48? [bid. For parallels to this distinction, Cf. supra, footnotes 101-108, 114, and 115. 

“8 In VII Met., lect. 9, §1473. 169 Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 2 c. 

 Ibid., a. 1, ad 2m. 
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phantasmatibus, quia non potest intelligere ea quorum species abstrahit, nisi con. 


vertendo se ad phantasmata, ut supra dictum est.'™ 


The generality of this statement, the fact that universals are being con- 
sidered, the fact that the species are known in the phantasm, all favor 
taking species in the sense of an universal. On the other hand, to the 
objection that names signify things known and that, according to 
Aristotle, names are signs of the passions of the soul so that the things 


known are passions of the soul, Aquinas answered: 


Et utraque haec operatio [i.e. of external sense and of imagination] coniungitur 
in intellectu. Nam primo quidem consideratur passio intellectus possibilis, secun- 
dum quod informatur specie intelligibili. Qua quidem formatus format secundo vel 
definitionem vel divisionem vel compositionem, quae per vocem significatur. Und 
ratio quam significat nomen est definitio; et enuntiatio significat compositionem et 
divisionem intellectus. Non ergo voces significant ipsas species intelligibiles, sed ea 

{ 


uae intellectus sibi format ad iudicandum de rebus exterioribus.@ 

Here we have metaphysical analysis revealing the passion of the pos- 
sible intellect being informed by species and its activity in forming 
definitions and judgments; species means form, and though the uni- 
versal is referred to as the “ratio quam significat nomen,” it is not here 


called a species. 





Our present purpose is to discuss the relation between species as form | 


and the act, intelligere. Our view is that this relation is expressed by 
Aquinas in two different manners—one according to what we have 
ventured to name the Avicennist definition of active potency, the 
other according to the Aristotelian concept of form as natural potency 

First, then, just as the De Potentia conceives active potency as the 
principle of operation or action which takes place in virtue of form,™ so 
one may read that (intellect actuated by) species is the “‘principium 
actus intelligendi,”’'* the “principium actionis,’® the “principium 
formale actionis,”" the ‘‘principium formale quo intellectus intelli- 

1 bid. ad 5m 1@ Jbid., a. 2, ad 3m 

13 De Pot., q. 1, a. 1c. “is Vo. @ & & 2 ¢ 

4% De Pot., q. 8, a. 10; q. 9, a. 5c; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 14, a. 5, ad 3m. 

1% C. Gent., I, 46, §2; cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 56, a. 1 c; q. 85, a. 2 c; note the introduction 
of “principium formale,” Jn V Met., lect. 14, §955; In JI Phys., lect. 1, §4, where it is 
opposed to “‘potentia activa.” On the other hand, the “‘principium formale” of act ia 
the other, of heating in the heated, of specification of the act of will by the intellect, would 
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git.”""*? Again, just as the De Polentia conceives passive potency as 
potency to the reception of form,'** and contrasts this passive potency 
with the active potency to operation and action, so one may read a 
parallel contrast between the reception of species, which is named a 
passio, and the subsequent operatio, which is an actus perfecti.\* 
Thirdly, just as the De Potentia distinguishes between “principium 
actionis” and “‘principium effectus,’"”° and again between action and 
the term of action,'”! so there is a contrast between the form which is 
the principle of the act of understanding and the thought-out form of 
a house which is the term of the act of understanding and, as it were, 
its effect ;!* similarly contrasted are the species which is the form that 
actuates the intellect and is its principle of action, the action of the 
intellect, and the inner word which is term to the action and, as it were, 
something constituted by it.’ Finally, while we have seen that the 
terms, operatio and actio, sometimes mean simply act or being in act 
and sometimes mean the exercise of efficient causality, we now find 
that the precision of trinitarian theory led Aquinas to distinguish ex- 
actly between these two meanings with regard to the operation or action 
of intellect; when that operation is meant in the sense of act, it is 
termed intelligere; but when by operation is meant that one act is 
grounding another, it is termed dicere.'"' 
correspond not to Aristotle’s natural potency but to his efficient potency; cf. Sum. The A 
I-II, q. 9, a. 1 c; the distinction between exercise and specification is parallel to the dis 
tinction between applying agent and form in I, q. 105, a. 5 c; this triple distinction of end’ 
applying agent, and form surpasses the twofold distinction of I, q. 82, a. 4c; C. Gent. 
J, 72, §7; III, 88, §5; which derives from Jn XII Met., lect. 7, §2519f. “Finis operantis’ 
is somehow efficient: In Lib. de Causts, lect. 1. Cf. infra, footnote 209, 

67 De Sp. Cr., a. 9, ad 6m. 

#8 De Pot.,q. 1, a.1¢; cf. In I Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 2, ad 4m; d. 42, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1m. 

6° In I Sent., d. 40, q. 1,a.1,ad 1m. Though doubt is cast upon the authenticity of 
this part of the response (see ed. Mandonnet, I, 943), other passages are sufficiently similar, 
though perhaps not quite so explicit. 

170 De Pot., q. 1, a. 1, ad Im. 171 Thid., q. 2, a. 2 c. Cited supra, footnote 115. 

De Ver., q. 3,a. 2c. The term, “form’’, is applied to the inner word here, not as 
form that is principle of the act of understanding, but as form that is principle of the arte 
fact; cf. Quodlib. V,a.9c., and “idea operati,” Sum. Theol., I, q. 15, a. 2¢ 

3 De Pot., q. 8, a. 1 ¢; cf. q. 9, a. Sc. 

4 De Ver., q. 4, a. 2, ad 4m: “... dicere autem nihil est aliud quam ex se emittere 
verbum”’; cf. ibid., ad 5m; De Pot., q. 9, a. 9, ad 8m (ser. lae); Sum. Theol., I, q. 34, a. 1, 
ad 3m; ibid., ad 2m. 
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So much for a sketch of one scheme of metaphysical analysis applied 
by Aquinas tointellect. Forit is only to be expected that there should 
be in his writings some evidence of another scheme of analysis that 
stands in more immediate conformity with Aristotelian thought. The 
most impressive example of such conformity occurs in the following 
incidental statement. 

... forma recepta in aliquo non movet illud in quo recipitur; sed ipsum habere 


talem formam, est ipsum motum esse; sed movetur ab exteriori agente; sicut corpus 
Ita intellectus 


Tea 


quod calefit per ignem, non movetur a calore recepto, sed ab igne. 
non movetur a specie iam recepta, vel a vero quod consequitur ipsam speciem; sed 
ab aliqua re exteriori quae imprimit in intellectum, sicut est intellectus agens, vel 
phantasia, vel aliquid huiusmodi.!”§ 


It may not be out of place to note how exactly this fits in both with 
general doctrine and with intellectual theory. It is in accord with the 
general doctrine that the efficient cause not merely produces the form 
but also produces the movement consequent to the form,'’* that what 
produces the species should also produce the consequent inielligere. It 
is in accord with the general doctrine that form is less perfect than op- 
eration,'’? and so not its proportionate cause, that the species should 
not move intellect to the act, infelligere. It is in accord with the 
general doctrine, “‘quidquid movetur ab alio movetur, ’'’* that intellect 
actuated by species should not produce its act of understanding, just 
as the will actuated by a habit does not produce its act of willing the 
end; on the other hand, just as will actually willing the end moves itself 
to willing the means,'”® so intellect actually understanding is able to 
utter, constitute, produce its inner word of definition or judgment 
Further, the passage before us accords with specitic intellectual doc- 
trines. It makes it quite clear why the procession of the act of under- 
standing is only a “‘processio operationis,”’ while the procession of the 
act of defining or of judging is a “‘processio operati.”'*? It is quite in 

1% De Ver., q. 22, a. 5, ad 8m. 

1% C. Gent., IV, 56, §4; Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 23, a. 4c; q. 26,a.2¢. Cf. any account of 
the theorem ‘generans movet gravia et levia quoad locum.” 

‘7 Cf. supra, footnotes 150 & 151. 

178 In I Sent., d. 8, q. 3, a. 1, ad 3m; and passim 

19 De Malo q. 6, a. 1 c; Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 9, a. 3c. This is a “processio operati” 
within the will but it is not relevant to trinitarian theory. 

1 De Ver., q. 4, a. 2, ad 7m. 
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harmony with the statement, “sicut enim esse consequitur formam, ita 
intelligere sequitur speciem intelligibilem,’®' for no form is efficient 
cause of its esse and similarly species is not the efficient cause of intelli- 
gere. Again, it harmonizes with the parallel statement that “. . . in- 
telligere, quod ita se habet ad intellectum in actu, sicut esse ad ens in 
actu’’;'® for the ens in actu is not the efficient cause of itsesse. Finally, 
of course, there is no opposition between this scheme of analysis and 
the preceding; when (intellect actuated by) species is said to be the 
principle of action or the principle of operation, it is not said to be the 
principle of an effect; as we have seen, these two are repeatedly dis- 
tinguished by St. Thomas. 


OBJECT 

The importance of recognizing the Aristotelian, as well as the Avicen- 
nist, scheme of analysis becomes fully apparent, however, only when 
one turns to the Thomist theory of the object. For this theory is 
Aristotelian. After defining soul generically, Aristotle had raised the 
problem of differentiating between the souls of plants, animals, and 
men.'* The distinction of these essences, he maintained, depended on 
the distinction of their respective potencies; the distinction of the 
potencies depended on the distinction of their acts; the distinction of 
the acts depended on the distinction of their objects.'** This series of 
dependences provided Aquinas with his method to determine the 
nature of the human soul.'® 

The precise relation between object and act was described by 
Aquinas in terms of efficient causality. There were two opposite 
cases. On the one hand, the potency in question may be receptive, 
and then the object produces the act. On the other hand, the potency 
in question may be efficient, and then the act produces the object as its 
term. Since the former of these alternatives has been forced into 
oblivion by neglect of the Aristotelian scheme of analysis with a conse- 
quent misinterpretation of the implications of the Avicennist scheme, 
I had best quote. 

18! Sum. Theol., I, q. 14, a. 4 ¢. 18 Jbid., q. 34, a. 1, ad 2m. 

13 De An., II, 3, 414b, 32 ff; lect. 6, §299. 


4 Tbid., Il, 4, 415a, 14-22; lect. 6, §§304-306. 
8 In IIT Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 87, a. 3c. 
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Omnis enim animae operatio, vel est actus potentiae activae, vel passivae 
Obiecta quidem potentiarum passivarum comparantur ad operationesearum ut activa, 
quia reducunt potentias in actum, sicut visibile visum, et omne sensibile sensum. 
Obiecta vero potentiarum activarum comparantur ad operationes ipsarum ut fines. 
Obiecta enim potentiarum activarum sunt operata ipsarum." 

...non enim distinguitur potentia activa a passiva ex hoc quod habet opera- 
tionem: quia, cum cuiuslibet potentiae animae tam activae quam passivae sit operatio 
aliqua, quaelibet potentia animae esset activa. Cognoscitur autem eorum distinctio 
per comparationem potentiae ad obiectum. Si enim obiectum se habeat ad poten- 
tiam ut patiens et transmutatum, sic erit potentia activa; si autem e converso se 
habet ut agens et movens, sic erit potentia passiva....™ 
Actus autem ex obiectis speciem habent: nam si sint actus passivarum potentiarum, 
obiecta sunt activa; si autem sunt activarum potentiarum, obiccta sunt ut fines. 

Ratio autem actus diversificatur secundum diversam rationem obiecti. Omnis 
enim actio vel est potentiae activae vel passivae. Obiectum autem comparatur ad 


actum potentiae passivae, sicut principium et causa movens; color enim inquantum 





movet visum, est principium visionis. Ad actum autem potentiae activae compara- 
tur obiectum ut terminus et finis; sicut augmentativae virtutis obiectum est quantum 


perfectum, quod est finis augmenti.'** 


Equipped only with the Avicennist scheme of analysis, an interpreter 
will “‘explain”’ these passages right up to the point where he debates 
whether Aquinas conceived the operation of sensation to terminate 
immanently at some species sensibilis ex pressa or else, without any such 
immanent product, to terminate with magnificent realism at the present 
external real thing. No doubt such a debate must arise if the object 
isalwaysaterm. No doubt the object must always be a term, if the 

i In II de An., lect. 6, $305 

87 De Ver., q. 16, a. 1, ad 1 

880. D. de An., a. 13 ¢ 


189 Sum. Theol., I, a Observe that these defir 
ira “d of defir ition as is “object ” They 


contain the word, “attingere,” which is as much in need of 


ns ol “object” do not 








are in terms of the elementary concepts, active and passive potency, agent, effect, and end. 


Since receptive potency can be actuated only by agents of a given kind and since limited 


efficient potency can produce effects only of a given kind, there is a ‘ratio formalis obiecti” 


Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, a. 3c), an “obiectum sub cuius ratione omnia referuntur ad po- 
tentiam vel habitum” (ibid., a. 7 c), a “propria ratio obiecti” (ibid., q. 45, a. 4, ad 1m), 
a “ratio obiecti quam per se respicit potentia...” (ibid., q. 77, a. 3, ad 4m; cf. ad 
2m), a “communis ratio obiecti” (ibid., q. 82, a. 4, ad 1m) which defines the specific 


function relating object, act, and potency or habit. Detailed application of this analysis 


is made to the external senses: Sum. Theol., 1, q. 78, a. 3c & ad 2m; In II de An., lect. 13 
§394. Though Aquinas employs the term, “object,” in a general and metaphysically de- 


fined sense, I am not aware of any instance of “‘object” being employed in a cognitional 


context and not meaning “known object.” 
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potency can be passive only with respect to the reception of species, for 
then the active object can be active and so can be object only with 
respect to the species and not with respect to the subsequent act, action, 
oroperation. No doubt, finally, one arrives at these conclusions when 
one proceeds in the light of general principles formulated by attending 
only to the Avicennist scheme of analysis. But I would submit that 
taking into consideration the Aristotelian scheme of analysis, one can 
omit such explanation and accept what Aquinas wrote as a satisfactory 
account of what Aquinas thought. 

In the passages quoted Aquinas states that the object of the passive 
potency is active, not with respect to the species alone, but with respect 
to the act, the action, the operation of the potency. The coherence of 
this position with general Thomist doctrine has engaged us through 
considerations of actus perfecti, pati, potentia activa, and duplex actio. 
We may perhaps be permitted, after this somewhat lengthy preamble, 
to point out that Aquinas as a matter of fact actually does say that 
sentire is a pali and that intelligere is a pati, and then to present our 
daring hypothesis that perhaps Aquinas meant what he said. In the 
following passages the reader will note that Aquinas is speaking not of 
some prior condition of sensation but of sensation itself and that 
Aquinas does not say that sensation has a prior condition or cause in 
some change but that it consists in a change and is completed in a 
change. I quote: 

. sentire consistit in moveri et pati. ...sentire consistit in quodam alterari 
et pati. ... cognitio sensus perficitur in hoc ipso quod sensus a sensibili movetur.™ 
Anima igitur sensitiva non se habet in sentiendo sicut movens et agens, sed sicut id 
quo patiens patitur.% ...si vero operatio illa consistit in passione, adest ei prin- 
cipium passivum, sicut patet de principiis sensitivis in animalibus.™ ...sensum 
affici est ipsum cius sentire!® ...sentire perficitur per actionem sensibilis in sen- 
sum.!* ...duplex operatio. Una secundum solam immutationem, et sic perficitur 
operatio sensus per hoc quod immutatur a sensibili.% ... cognitio sensus exterioris 
perficitur per solam immutationem sensus a sensibili.1® 


With regard to external sense it would seem that the object is active, 
not merely inasmuch as it causes the species, but also inasmuch as it 
causes the act, action, operation of the sensitive potency. 


In II de An, lect. 10, §350. 11 Thid., lect. 13, §393, 
12 In IV Sent., d. 50, q. 1, a. 4 sol. 193. C. Gent., IT, 57, §8. 
™ Tbid., 11, 76, §15. 1% Sum. Theol., 1, q. 17, a. 2, ad 1m. 


Ibid. q. 27, a.5¢. 7 Ibid., q. 85, a. 2, ad 3m. ™ Quodlib. V, a. 9, ad 2m. 
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Aquinas had the habit of quoting Aristotle to the effect that “‘intelli- 
gere est quoddam pati.’’ In the Sentences, discussing the mutability 
proper to creatures, he concludes that creatures are mutable both inas- 
much as they can lose what they possess and inasmuch as they can 
acquire what they do not possess; the latter is a true mutability, 
though in a broad sense, as when all reception is said to be a patt and 
moveri, for example, “intelligere quoddam patiest.’*? Again, discuss- 
ing the meanings of pati, he urges that there is no pati proprie in the 
intellect because it is immaterial, but still there is there an element of 
passion inasmuch as there is reception; and that is the meaning of 
“intelligere est pati quoddam.”’?°° Again, meeting the objection that 
the divine essence cannot be the object of created knowledge because 
the judged is to the judge as passive, he answered that on the contrary 
the sensible and intelligible objects are to sense and intellect as agent 
inasmuch as Sentire and inlelligere are a pati quoddam.™ Arguing 
against Averroes, he made an antithesis of agere and pati and then 
urged, ‘‘Posse autem intelligere est posse pati: cum ‘intelligere quod- 
dam pati sit.’ "°°? Proving that the possible intellect was a passive 
potency, he concluded, “Sic igitur patet quod intelligere nostrum est 
quoddam pati, secundum tertium modum passionis. Et per conse- 
quens intellectus est potentia passiva.’’*°* In these passages it is quite 
clear that Aquinas said that the act of understanding itself, intelligere, 
wasa pali. Such statements fit in perfectly with the general doctrine 
of agent object and passive potency; they fit in perfectly with the gen- 
eral Aristotelian scheme of analysis that distinguishes neatly between 
nature, which is a principle of movement in the thing moved, and 
efficient potency, which is a principle of movement in the other or, if in 
self, then in self as other; nor is there any incompatibility between 
them and the Avicennist scheme of analysis except the merely apparent 
incompatibility that arises from the blunder of confusing what Aquinas 
distinguished——-active potency as the principle of an operation and 
active potency as the principle of an effect. 

19 In I Sent., d. 8,q.3,a.2c¢. Cf. De An., III, 4, 429a, 13-15 (lect. 7, §675 f.); 429b» 
22-25 (lect. 9, §720, 722). 


2 Jn ITI Sent., d. 15, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2. 201 De Ver., q. 8, a. 1, ad 14m. 
22 C. Cent., I, @, §8. 23 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 79, a. 2 c. 
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But this, the reader will perhaps say, is allimpossible. I am afraid 
I have not here the space to discuss abstract impossibilities. I am 
concerned with matters of fact, with what Aquinas said; and lest there 
be any misapprehension about Aquinas’ ideas on the aclio manens in 
agente, I proceed to observe that not only sentire and intelligere but also 
vellecan bea pati. For with respect to the interior act of the will, the 
grace of God is operative and the will of man is “‘mota et non mov- 
ens.””*°* Though not stated so explicitly, the same is true with respect 
to the act of willing the end as conceived in the De Malo and the Prima 
Secundae; for in these works the will moves itself only inasmuch as it is 
in act with respect to the end, but to that act it is moved by an external 
principle, God.*% Finally, what is true of these later works with re- 
spect to willing the end, is true more generally in earlier works in which 
there appears no mention of self-movement in the will.?” 


NATURE AND EFFICIENCY 


It has been seen that one of the difficulties Aquinas had in accepting 
Aristotle’s definition of efficient potency was its lack of generality: it 
presupposed some ‘‘other”’ to receive the effect. The same difficulty, 
ina more acute form, arose with Aristotle’s concept of an efficient cause ; 
in its general formulation it was “‘unde principium motus”’;?°? but in 
the concrete it is moving, a matter of pushing, pulling, twirling, or 
carrying ;?°* it is making, a matter of one contrary prevailing over its 
opposite—heat over cold, the wet over the dry, or vice versa;*"’ it is 
generation, which is the term of such alterations, and the generans is 


24 Tbid., I-II, q. 111, a. 2c. In a book review I wrote for THEOLOGICAL StUDIEs, 
VII (1946), 611, on the eighth line from the bottom of the page, for “compatible” read 
“incompatible.” By “later Thomist doctrine” (ibid.) is meant, not later Thomistic 
doctrine, but the later doctrine of St. Thomas. 

2% De Malo, q. 6, a. 1¢; Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 9, aa. 3, 4, 6. 

2% Cf. THEoLocicaL Stupres III (1942), 534 f. 

207 Phys., 11, 3, 194b, 29 ff (lect. 5, §7); Met., A, 3, 983a, 30; 984a, 27; A, 2, 1013a, 29 
(V, lect. 2, § 765 ff.); cf. A, 4, 1070b, 22 & 28 (XII, lect. 4, §2468 ff.). 

8 Phys., VII, 2, 243a, 16 ff. (lect. 3, §4 ff.); cf. push and pull of heart in Jn J// de An., 
lect. 15, §834. 

209 De Gen. et Corr., 1, 7, 323b, 17—324a, 24. Aquinas’ commentary does not go beyond 
chapter 5. However, this is the principal source of the idea of causality as the victory 
of the agent over the patient; e.g. C. Gent., I], 30, §13. It also is the context of the state- 
ment that the end is only metaphorically roimrixédy (324b, 15). 


& 
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the per se mover of the heavy and light,?"° just as the counsellor was 
of the actions of anyone following his advice.*"' It is in the light of 
such conceptions that one can understand why Aquinas considered 
only one of his five ways of proving God's existence to be an argument 
from the efficient cause.?" 

Aristotelian influence gave formal causality a preponderant role. A 
cause is that on which the being of something else follows. Absolutely, 
the form is the cause, for it is the causa essendi. In considering the 
immobilia, only formal causality is relevant. But insofar as things 
become, three other causes are to be taken into account, the matter, 
the agent which reduces potency to act, and the end to which the 
action of the agent tends.*" It is this viewpoint that explains such 
statements as that form gives being, simply to substance, qualifiedly 
to accident,?"* that form keeps things in being,*"® that form has two 
effects with esse as its first effect and operation as its second effect.*" 
It is in this sense of formal cause and formal effect that one has to 
understand the statement in the De Veritate: action and passion are 
confined to the production and reception of species; the act of under- 
standing follows upon that action or passion as effect follows cause.” 

A more complex problem arises from the proof that potency is 
distinct from substance. In the Sentences it is argued that a proper 
and immediate effect must be proportionate to its cause; therefore, 
since operation is an accident, potency must also be an accident. 
Are cause and effect formal or efficient? In favor of the latter view 
is the fact that a response speaks of “forma accidentalis . . . 
On the other hand, one may insist on the 


per quam 


producitur operatio.”?!* 
preposition “per” and add that Aquinas shortly affirms “quidquid 


movetur, ab alio movetur.’’”° But that is not all. In the Summa 


and in the De Spiritualibus Creaturis, the potency to an accidental 
operation must itself be an accident because of the very Aristotelian 
2° Jn VIII Phys., lect. 8. 1 In II Phys., lect. 5, §5. 

12 Sum. Theol., I, q. 2, a. 3 c, Secunda via. . 

"3 In II Phys., lect. 10, $15. 24 Sum. Thecl, I, q. 76, a. Sc. 
™8 Ibid., q. 59, a. 2. c; q. 9, a. 2 €. 

26 Tbid., q. 42, a. 1, ad 1m; I-II, q. 111, a. 2c. 17 De Ver., q. 8, a. 6c. 

28 In I Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 2 sol. 

19 Tbid., ad 3m. Cf. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 77, a. 1, ad 4m 

29 In I Sent., d. 8, q. 3, a. 1, ad 3m 
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d)0090 


rule *' that ‘“‘proprius actus fit in propria potentia.’’? There is, then, 
some evolution or at least clarification of thought. None the less, 
one can read in the Summa that the substance is productive of its 
proper accidents.”% Does this productivum mean efficient causality? 
Hardly, for in answering the objection, “‘quidquid movetur, ab alio 
movetur,’’ Aquinas stated that the emanation of proper accidents 
from substance was not a transmutation—the term regularly em- 
ployed in translating Aristotle’s definition of efficient potency—but a 
natural resultance.** To attempt to determine to just what extent 
the doctrine of the Summa revises the doctrine of the Sentences and, 
again, to what extent differences are merely verbal, is too nice a ques- 
tion to be undertaken here. 

The De Virtutibus commonly is considered to pertain to the second 
Paris period, but it has been noted to contain views not found outside 
the Sentences.> It affirms that subject is to accident as cause to 
eflect, because the subject is the per se principle of the accidents.?” 
This is quite compatible with natural resultance. But it also states 
that habits are the causae effectivae of acts, and the context parallels 
this relation with that of medicine to its effect, health.**7 The passage 
is more than reminiscent of the statement in the Sentences that opera- 
tion is produced through accidental form; but really it can hardly 
mean anything very different from the statement of the Prima Secundae 
that habit is a principium operationis = 

It probably will occur to the reader that Aquinas would not have 
used the terms “‘cause”’ and “effect,” “productive” and “effective,” 
if he had not meant something very much like efficient causality. 
That is quite true. The difference between the efficient potency and 
the natural potency, if I may use that term, is not that the former is 
ontologically perfect while the latter is not; it is not that the former 

=! De An., HU, 2, 414a, 25 (lect. 4, §277); cf. II, lect. 11, $366; lect. 19, §483 ff. 

22 Sum. Theol., I, q. 54, a. 3c; q. 77, a. 1.¢; q. 79, a. 1c; De Sp. Cr., a. 11¢. An inter- 
mediate position is given in Quodlib. X, a. 5, and perhaps also in Q. D. de An.. a. 12 . 

23 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 77, a. 6 ¢. 224 Tbid., ad 3m. 

*% See de Guibert, Les doublets de S. Thomas d’Aquin, p. 108, on De Caritate, a. 2, ad 
17m; also Simonin, “Du probléme de l'amour,” Arch. d’hist. litt. doct. M. A., VI (1931), 
179, on De Spe, a. 3, and on De Caritate, a. 3. 

6 De Virt in Comm., a. 3 c. 27 Thid., a. 12, ad 5m; cf. a. 1, ad 14m 


28 Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 49, a. 3, ad 1m. 
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is a principle while the latter is not; it is not that the former is a 
principle of movement, in all or any of the senses of the word, move- 
ment, while the Jatter is not. The one difference is that efficient 
potency is a principle of movement in the other or in self as other, 
while natural potency is a principle of movement in the selfsame.”* 

That the greater ontological perfection and the greater contribution 
to the effect can pertain to the recipient is clear enough from sensa- 
tion; for sensation is what it is because it is immaterial, and it is im- 
material because of the mode of reception of the patient.*° Hence, 
in dealing with an Augustinian text that contained the Augustinian 
view of the activity of soul, Aquinas can concede that the species 
sensibilis as sensed is not due to the object but to the virtue of soul. 
With regard to intellect, unambiguous illustrations are hard to find 
because man possesses not only an iniellectus possibilis but also an 
intellectus agens. On the other hand, as soon as the theory of God 
moving the will to the act of willing the end was proposed, Aquinas 
immediately perceived a difficulty; that difficulty to a modern Scho- 
lastic would be in all probability that man must be the efficient cause of 
his own operation, action, act, willing; but to Aquinas the difficulty 
was that the act must be not violent but natural; he noticed it both in 
the De Malo and in the Prima Secundae, and his answers run as follows: 


... Voluntas aliquid confert cum a Deo movetur; ipsa enim est quae operatus 
sed mota a Deo; et ideo motus eius quamvis sit ab extrinseco sicut a primo principio: 
non tamen est violentus.®? 

... hoc non sufficit ad rationem violenti, quod principium 
addere quod nullam conferat vim patiens. Quod non contingit dum voluntas ab 
exteriori movetur; nam ipsa est quae vult, ab alio tamen mota.™ 


sit extra, sed oportet 


Now what does the patient, the will moved by God, when it is moved 

by God, while it is moved by God, confer or contribute? It operates. 

It wills. In this case the operation is an operatio receptiva, just as 

sentire is a pati of sense and just as intelligere is a pati of the possible 

intellect. The will operates inasmuch as it is the will that is actuated. 
29 Met., @, 8, 1049b, 5-10 (IX, lect. 7, §1844 f 
29 Jn II de An., lect. 24, §§ 551-54 


28 Tbid., q. 6, a. 1, ad 4m. 
=3 Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 9, a. 4, ad 2m; cf. ad 1m, 3m; cf. also q. 6, aa. 4 & 5 (esp.a 


21 De Malo, q. 16, a. 12, ad 2m. 
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, ad 2m). 
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The will contributes inasmuch as an act received in the will has to be a 
“willing,’’ not because it is act, nor merely because of the extrinsic 
mover, but proximately because act is limited by the potency in which 
it is received. 

It is the reality of such and similar contributions that underlies 
the conception of polentia activa as principle of action and as formal 
principle of action; as well, it underlies the usage of cause and effect, 
productive and effective, that we have noted. Just as form is principle 
of action and formal principle of action, so too we may read that the 
substance or subject with respect to its accidents is a “‘causa . . . quo- 
dammodo activa” and a “principium activum.’’4 Just as the prin- 
ciple of action or operation is distinguished from the principle of an 
effect, so too the activity of the subject with respect to the emanation 
of its accidents is not efficiency but natural resultance.** To com- 
plete the parallel, one need only add that the necessity of action pro- 
ceeding from form is like the necessity of accidents proceeding from 
substance.** But the necessity of an accident that emanates from 
substance does not make superfluous an efficient cause to produce the 
accident: there cannot be a creature without the dependence named 
“creatio passiva”’ ;*? but that relation is ‘““quoddam . .. concreatum.’’* 
In like manner the necessity of an operation or action emanating 
from form, from its active principle, from its formal principle, from 
active potency, does not dispense with the necessity of an efficient 
potency. 

CONCLUSIONS 

First, there seem to be no notable variations in the concept of 
procession and, in particular, there seems no reason for supposing that 
the doctrine of De Ver., q. 4, a. 2, ad 7m was retracted or revised later: 
the act of love with respect to an end is, as proceeding from the will, 
“processio operationis,”’ but as proceeding from the inner word, “‘pro- 
cessio operati.’’ Second, the actio manens in agente is act and per- 
fection; as act, it admits no further description; for description is of 

*4 Ibid., I, q. 77, a. 6, ad 2m. 

% Ibid.,ad3m. Cf. De An., II, 4, 415b, 8-28 (lect. 7, §§319-23). See J. de Finance, 
Etre et Agir (Paris 1945), p. 212. 

2® C. Gent., IL, 30, §12. 227 Quodlib. VII, a. 10, ad 4m. 

8 De Pot., q. 3, a. 3, ad 2m. 
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limitation, and limitation is due not to act but to potency; but as act 
of someone, it has the characteristic of being an ulterior actuation of 
what already is completed and perfected by the specific essence of the 
act; it is act beyond essence and so is contrasted with the act of the 
incomplete, which is act as process towards essence. Incidentally, it 
was Scotus who affirmed immanent action to lie in the first species 
of the predicament, quality.**° I have not noticed such a statement 
in Aquinas, but I suggest that it would be Thomistic to affirm that, 
as esse is substantial, so immanent act is qualitative ;*“" for the essence 
that esse actuates is substance and the essence that immanent act 
actuates isa quality. Thirdly, among the various meanings of passio, 
pati, many are opposed to immanent act; but paz in the metaphysical 
sense of receiving is opposed only to the exercise of efficient c iusality 
in an equally strict metaphysical sense; hence pasi is not incompatible 
with immanent act or with actio or operatio in the sense of immanent 
act; on the contrary, inasmuch as immanent act is a perfection re- 
ceived in a creature, necessarily it is a paz. Fourthly, a distinction 
is necessary between efficient potency, principle of act in the other or 
in self as other, and natural potency, principle of act in the selfsame; 
the active and passive potencies of De Potentia q. 1, a. 1 and the 
active and passive principles of Contra Gentiles 11, 23 are sub-divisions 
of natural potency and so both are receptive potencies and principles; 
hence the apparent paradox that an active potency or principle is 
also receptive. This paradox is only apparent: what is opposed to 
receptive potency is efficient potency and not some sub-division of 
natural potency. On the other hand, the appearances are impressive: 
just as Aristotle was handicapped in writing his De Anima by the 
technical elaborations of his Physics, so Aquinas was handicapped 
both by Aristotle’s lack of generality in conceiving the efficient cause 
and by the initial strong influence of Avicenna; for him to clarify the 
notion of potentia activa by appealing to the notion of causal efficiency 
was impossible, for the latter notion was just as much in need of clari- 
fication ; hence only indirectly can we observe differences that are crucial, 
inasmuch as “principium motus” and even “principium activum 
motus” is not the ‘‘movens” or the “motor”; inasmuch as “principium 
2 Scotus, In I Sent. (Op. Ox.), d. 3, q. 6 (ed. Vives, IX, 304 fi 


20 Cf, footnotes 181 and 182 


n 


n 
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operationis vel actionis” does not mean the same thing as “principium 
effectus, operati, termini producti’ and does not even necessarily 
imply it; inasmuch as form is cause of esse and operation; inasmuch 
as subject is cause, active principle, somehow active cause, and pro 
ductive of accidents which none the less emanate by a natural re- 
sultance. TFifthly, the foregoing clarification of Thomist usage and 
principles is of paramount importance in grasping Thomist meta 
physics as applied to psychology; a failure to distinguish between 
eflicient and natural potency results in a negation of the division of 
objects into agent and terminal, and the elimination of the agent 
object provides a metaphysical scheme into which Thomist psychology 
does not fit; further, natural potency which, though receptive, none 
the less makes a most significant contribution to its act, tends to dis 
appear to be replaced by efficient forms and habits in need of a divine 
praemolio physica which, I have argued elsewhere," cannot be said to 
be a doctrine stated or implied by Aquinas; and incidentally, we may 
ask whether this neglect of natural potency has not some bearing on 
unsatisfactory conceptions of obediential potency. 

The coherence of present conclusions with the psychological data 
already assembled may be noted briefly. The distinction between 
agent intellect and possible intellect is a distinction between an efficient 
potency that produces and a natural potency that receives. The 
distinction between the possible intellect of one that is learning and 
the possible inteilect of one in possession of a science is a distinction 
between the De Potentia’s passive potency to the reception of form 
and its active potency to the exercise of operation in virtue of form. 
The distinction between intelligere and dicere is a distinction between 
the two meanings of action, operation: infell? ere is action in the sense 
of act; dicere is action in the sense of operating an effect. The dis 
tinction between agent object and terminal object is to be applied 
twice. On the level of intellectual apprehension the agent object is 
the guidditas rei materialis, not 76 ri éorw but 76 ri Hv evar, known 
in and through a phantasm illuminated by agent intellect; this agent 
object is the objectum proprium intellectus humani; it is the object of 
insight. Corresponding to this agent object there is the terminal 
object of the inner word; this is the concept, and the first of concepts 


* THEOLOGICAL Stupies, III (1942), 375-402, 533-78. 
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Again, on the level of judg- 
ment the agent object is the objective evidence provided by sense 


nd leaicolle 1 


is ens, the objectum commune intellectus. 





and/or empirical consciousness, ordered conceptually 
in a reductio ad principia, and moving to the critical act of under- 
standing. Corresponding to this agent object, there is the other ter- 
minal object, the inner word of judgment, the verum, in and through 
which is known the final object, the ens reale 

Here, as is apparent, metaphysics and psychology go hand in hand, } 
and the metaphysical analysis is but the more general form of the 
psychological analysis. Souls are distinguished by their potencies, 
potencies by their acts, acts by their objects. rhe final o ject of 


intellect is the real; the real is known through an immanent objec 


4 
Dro- 
t pro 


duced by intellect, the true; the true supposes 2 more element 








ary 
immanent object also produced by the intellect, the definition. This 
production is not merely utterance, dicere, but the utterance of intelli- 
gence in act, or rationally conscious disregard of the irrelevant, of | 
critical evaluation of all that is relevant, of intelligere. This intelligere 
can be what it is only if there are objects to move it as well as the objects | 
that it produces: the intelligere that expresses itself in judgment is } 
moved by the relevant evidence; the inéelligere that expresses itself 
in definition is moved by illuminated phantasm. But evidence as 
relevant and phantasm as illuminated are not mere sensible data; 
hence besides the sensitive potencies and the possible intellect there is | 
needed an agent intellect. Finally, as the contrast between the labor 
of study and the ease of subsequent mastery manifests, there are 
formsor habits to be developed in the possible intellect-—understanding } 
for the grasp of principles, science for the grasp of implications, 
wisdom for right judgment on the validity both of principles and of 
conclusions; they come to us through acts of understanding; they 
stand to acts of understanding as first act to second; and like the second 
acts, they are produced by agent objects which themselves are in- 


struments of agent intellect. 


(To be continued) 
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THE INHABITATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
A SOLUTION ACCORDING TO DE LA TAILLE 


MALACHI J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


nN THE following essay we shall suggest a tentative metaphysical 
| solution for the non-exclusively proprium theory of the inhabitation 
of the Blessed Trinity in the just soul. This theory asserts that 
the soul is united directly and, in a real sense, immediately with each 
divine Person according to His proper hypostatic character and in 
His distinction from the other divine Persons. Unlike the more 
common appropriation theory, the non-exclusively proprium explana- 
tion demands that each of the divine Persons be present to, and united 
with, the soul by a manner of presence and union that will in some way 
be different from the proper manner and presence of the other two 
divine Persons. 

REGULATIVE NORMS 

In Mystici Corporis Pope Pius XII maintains that “‘well-directed 
and earnest study of this doctrine [that of the Mystical Body and of 
the inhabitation] and the clash of diverse opinions and their dis- 
cussion, provided love of truth and due submission to the Church be 
the arbiter, will soon open rich and bright vistas, whose light will 
help to progress in kindred sacred sciences.”* But, while indeed 
encouraging free discussion, the Holy Father points out two conditions 
which must be strictly safeguarded: (1) “Every kind of mystic union 
by which the faithful would in any way pass beyond the sphere of 
creatures and rashly enter the Divine, even to the extent of one single 
attribute of the eternal Godhead being predicated of them as their 
own’ must be avoided; (2) “...all these activities are common 
to the most Blessed Trinity, in so far as they have God as supreme 
eflicient cause” (“... quatenus eadem Deum ut supremam efficientem 
causam respiciant” [italics inserted]).? 

While observing these negative norms of the Holy Father, the the- 
ologian should endeavor, in his metaphysics of the inhabitation, to 

*AAS, XXXV (1943), 231 (The English translation is that of The America Press, 
n. 94). 

2 Loc. cil. 
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preserve intact the richness and, as far as that is possible, the literal 
meaning of divine revelation as found in Holy Scripture and tradition. 
If, at any time, because of an apparent impossibility of reconciling 
the words of revelation with “firmly established theological prin- 
ciples,’ it seems that these words are to be interpreted in a non-literal 
sense, then surely the theologian should examine whether such an 
irreconcilability be real or only apparent, and, secondly, he should 
seriously consider whether the conclusions he draws from such  the- 
ological principles be indeed genuinely legitimate. 

As Galtier well remarks,’ if a philosophic principle, arrived at by 
the natural light of reason, does not square with supernatural rev- 
elation, or does so only with difficulty, then it surely is not to be 
expected that divine revelation should be bent and twisted to fit 
within the cadre of a particular philosophic system. If any change 
or compromise is to be made, it must be on the side of philosophy; the 
system of philosophy must be adapted to revelation, or at least it 
must be acknowledged that a philosophy based on purely natural 
experience and reasoning does not contain all reality within its domain 
For the supernatural is most real; and, surely, it is quite beyond the 
reach of mere philosophy 

The explanation of the non-exclusively proprium theory of the in- 
habitation, as presented in the following pages, is not to be considered 
as more than a tentative solution. Nevertheless, this writer believes 
that such a theory better safeguards the absolute inseparability of 
created and uncreated grace, and, at the same time, guarantees the 
strictly transcendental character of the supernatural in created grace 
If, according to this explanation, a solution to the ordinary objections 


against this theory is suggesied, then, it is hoped, some theologians 


may be tempted to reconsider the personal role of the divine Persons 


in our sanctification. 
ARGUMENTS FOR PURE APPROPRIATION 
Every theologian must admit that both Scripture and the Fathers 
use language that seemingly, at least, ascribes a special personal role 
to the Holy Spirit in our sanctification. With regard to St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, in particular, J. Mahé maintains that, if one takes Cyril 


> |’ Habitation en nous des trois personnes (Paris, 1928), 218, n. 3 
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seriously, one cannot but admit that he attributes a special role to 
the Holy Spirit.‘ Theologians generally, however, interpret this 
special emphasis on the Holy Spirit according to pure appropriation.‘ 
Unlike Mahé and A. Erdss,® these theologians fail to recognize that, 
between pure appropriation and the exclusively proprium theory of 
Petavius, there is a possible middle course in the non-exclusively 
proprium theory. It is to the credit of Scheeben that he drew the 
attention of theologians to this possible middle course. 

Advocates of the more common appropriation theory maintain 
that the manner of presence and union is identically and under every 
respect the same for all three divine Persons. This is a necessary 
consequence, so these theologians believe, of the fact that the influence 
of each Person in sanctification is in every way the same as that of 
the other two Persons. When, therefore, the work of sanctification 
is attributed to the Holy Spirit, this is only by pure appropriation. 
Since the effecting of sanctification—a work of love—has greater 
resemblance to the hypostatic character of the Holy Spirit than to 
that of Father and Son, it is quite proper to appropriate sanctification 
tothe Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, so we are told by these theologians, 
the role of the Holy Spirit in our sanctification is under every respect 
identical with the part played by the Father and the Son. 

The main reasons offered in support of appropriation are the follow- 
ing. Arguing from the words of the Council of Florence: ‘‘omniaque 
lin divinis} sunt unum, ubi non obviat relationis oppositio,”’ the- 
ologians rightly conclude that “omnia opera ad extra sunt communia 
toti Trinitati.’’ This principle is unquestionable; in fact, its definition 
was prepared at Vatican.?. From this corollary of Florence the pro- 
ponents of appropriation deduce the following argument. Since, they 
say, sanctification and the inhabitation are clearly an opus ad extra, 
they are in every respect quite common to all three divine Persons. 


‘La sanctification d’aprés saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” Rev. d’hist. ecclés., X (1909), 
477 

*Cf. Galtier, op. cit., passim 

® Mahé, loc. cit.; Eréss, ‘‘ Die persénliche Verbindung mit der Dreifaltigkeit,” Scholastik, 


XI (1936), 392 f 

*Cf. Collectio Lacensis, VII, S. 514b., 540a., et alibi; for instance, we read: “Si quis 
creationem aut quamvis aliam operationem ad extra uni personae divinae ita propriam 
esse dixcrit, ut non sit omnibus communis, una et indivisa; anathema sit” (ibid., 1636d., 


can. 4). 
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Hence, there is not the faintest nuance of difference in the manner 
of the indwelling or union of the divine Persons. Every kind of per- 
sonal union is flatly rejected. Although it is admitted that the Persons 
are indeed present according to their mutual distinctions and hyposta- 
tic characters, the theologians generally deny that this demands any 
difference in the mode of presence for each Person. Hypostatic 
character and mode of presence are two distinct things, not to be con- 
fused. Plurality of the one does not demand plurality of the other.’ 

In support of the above argument, Galtier, among others, proposes 
the following. Since, he tells us, the divine relations as such get all 
their reality and perfection from the one common divine essence and 
since the divine Persons as such are distinguished from one another 
by these same divine relations, consequently, the divine Persons have 
all their reality from the one and common divine essence. Because 
of the poverty of the divine Persons (‘la pauvreté de leur étre par- 
ticulier”), no one Person, as such, can confer upon the soul any reality 
which is not equally, and in identically the same way, communicated 
to the soul by the other two Persons. And, since the new presence 
follows upon the new effect and since this effect is in every way identi- 
cally the same for, and common to, all three divine Persons, the mode 
of presence will also be one and common in every way to all three 
Persons.° 

Finally, many theologians claim that St. Thomas holds pure appro- 
priation in his teaching on the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit. With- 
out investigating further the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, it is 
nonetheless interesting to note that the passages cited by B. Froget, 
for instance, deal only with efficient causality. And the same holds 
true for the conciliar arguments proposed by the same theologian." 
Such argumentation is, unfortunately for its proponent, quite beside 
the point. For, as all will admit, if there be only question of efficient 
causality in sanctification, there could be no possibility of any kind 
of proprium theory whatsoever. However, according to P. Galtier," 
that opinion is today becoming more common which holds that un- 

* Cf. Galtier, op. cit., p. 122 f. * [bid., p. 32 fi. 

1° De l'habitation du Saint Esprit dans les Ames justes (4° éd.; Paris, 1900), 452 ff., 469 ff. 

" De SS. Trinilate in se et in nobis (Paris, 1933), n. 413. 
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created grace exercises some kind of formal causality in our sanctifica- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the problem is not precisely whether or not uncreated 
grace really exercises quasi-formal causality in sanctification. Rather, 
the question with which we are concerned is whether the saying, 
“omnia opera ad extra sunt communia toti Trinitati,” is true even 
when there is involved, not efficient, but quasi-formal causality on 
the part of the indwelling divine Persons. In other words, does this 
dictum demand that, even in the case of such quasi-formal causality, 
the influence and mode of presence of each divine Person be identically 
the same as that of the other Persons? 

Unless this mode of presence, or (as we prefer) this passive presence 
of the Persons in the soul, is in some way different for each divine 
Person, then all possibility of any kind of proprium union and in- 
dwelling at once disappears. 

With regard to the objection based on the so-called pauvreté of the 
divine Persons, it is sufficient for our purpose merely to indicate that 
one may envisage the divine Persons in two different ways. One 
can consider them reduplicative, namely, according to their precise 
relative aspect, that is, according to the formal ratio of their distinc- 
tion, the proprietas distinguens. Or, on the other hand, one may 
regard the divine Persons as taken specificative, that is as a subsistens 
divinum distinctum. If only the elementum distinguens is taken into 
consideration and not also the subsistens distinclum—that is, if the 
relations (and divine Persons) are envisaged only in abstracto and not 
also in concreto as they actually exist—then, of course, one may speak 
of the “pauvreté de leur étre particulier.’”’ But, as R. P. Juan B. 
Manyé has pointed out in a masterful essay," such a procedure would 


?““Metafisica de la relacién ‘In Divinis,’ ” Revista espasola de teologia, V (1945), 
277 f. He writes thus: “El esse ad, pues, si pudiese ser obtenido perfectamente aislado, 
no expresaria perfeccién alguna en ningfn sujeto, ni en su principio ni en su término 
porque prescindiria de todo sujeto, de todo principio y de todo término. En realidad seria 
un absurdo y, por tanto, la nada.” And, again, ‘“‘Y nétese que cuando no se trata de la 
relaci6n en abstracto, sino de la relatio in divinis, esse algo indispensable en el concepto de 
relacién se presenta concreto y determinado: Dios, la divina substancia. Por tanto, el 
puro esse aa in divinis, el concepto formal de la divina relacién que prescindiera adecuada- 
mente de la essencia divina, expresaria un absurdo, expresaria la nada, no expresaria 
perfeccién alguna”’ (loc. cit.). 
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be a vivisection of the divine Persons. In fact, if one consider merely 
the esse ad in a divine relation, or, for that matter, in any relation, 
one would be guilty of indulgence in metaphysical illusions, in pure 
imagining. For an esse ad, or a pure saltus, considered as adequately 
distinct from the thing related, is a pure nothingness and utterly 


inconceivable. 


THE NON-EXCLUSIVELY PROPRIUM THEORY 


We do not intend to prove that this theory is true. As already 
indicated, even the proponents of pure appropriation readily admit 
that Scripture and the Fathers speak of a personal indwelling of the 
divine Persons in the just soul, and this with special emphasis on the 
role of the Holy Spirit." Galtier, however, holds that no form of 
the proprium theory can be reconciled with solidly established the- 
ological principles (“‘avec les conclusions les plus avérées de la thé- 
ologie trinitaire’’)." 

On the other hand, there are not a few theologians who maintain 
that an explanation of the inhabitation according to pure appropriation 
would logically lead to a denial of a radical difference between the 
ordinary substantial presence of God in all creatures and the special 
inhabitation of God in the just soul. In the natural order, creatures 
by remote analogy participate in the perfections of the God of creation 
and conservation; as a result, they are related to Deus unus. Con- 
trariwise, in the supernatural order, the grace-filled soul shares in the 
inner trinitarian life of God; consequently, such a soul is related to 
Deus trinus. And, since all the newness of this presence and relation 
is on the side of the creature alone, it is indeed difficult to see how 
such an utterly new kind of presence and relation can exist without 
some kind of difference being postulated in the mode of presence by 
which each divine Person is present to and in the just soul. 

J. Beumer maintains that, although in the popular literature on 
the subject much is said that is indeed very inspiring and beautiful 
concerning this immediate presence of the divine Persons, on the other 
hand, the technical terminology of the theologians greatly weakens 


4 Cf. Galtier, L’Habitation, p. 3 ff. “4 Tbid., p. vii, and pp. 36 ff 
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all this through the insistence on an explanation according to pure 
appropriation. 

Since most of those theologians who reject the proprium theory 
in all its forms do so on metaphysical grounds, we shall propose a 
tentative metaphysical explanation of the non-exclusively proprium 
theory of the inhabitation. This explanation, so we believe, does 
not violate any solidly established principles of trinitarian meta- 
physics. And, nevertheless, this explanation will require some kind 
of difference in the manner of presence according to which each distinct 
divine Person is present to; and united with, the just soul." Further- 
more, such a solution will demand three distinct relations to the Blessed 
Trinity, a relation to, and union with, each divine Person. 


SOLUTION THROUGH THE PRINCIPLES OF DE LA TAILLE 


St. Peter tells us that through grace we are made true sharers of 
the divine nature itself (2 Pet. 1:4). And the fact of the indwelling 
of the three divine Persons in the soul is clearly stated in Scripture 
and tradition. From grace and the inhabitation of the divine Persons 
there arises a most intimate union between God and the just soul." 
Any metaphysical solution of the inhabitation and the grace-state 
must, therefore, show, if possible, how the three divine Persons com- 
municate in a finite and participated manner their nature to the just 
soul, and this through created grace. At the same time, such a solu- 
tion must also explain the union resultant upon the presence of the 
indwelling Persons.'’ 


%“Die Einwohnung der drei géttlichen Personen in der Seele des begnadeten Men 
schen,” Theologie und Glaube, XXX (1938), 504; cf., P. Giichter, ‘Unsere Einheit mit 
Christus nach dem hl. Irenaeus,” ZAT, LVIII (1934), 527 ff. 

%® Let it be clear from the beginning that the “difference” in the manner of presence for 
each divine Person will be, according to the theory which we shall suggest, not an absolute 
difference, but one that is strictly relative. 

"It is interesting to note that H. du Manoir de Juaye maintains that there is no dis 
tinction allowable between the operation of the divine Persons and their union with the 
just soul (Dogme et spiritualité ches saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie |Paris, 1944], 241). This at 
titude is explainable, perhaps, by the author’s acknowledged indebtedness to Galtier 
(sbid., p. 237, n. 2). 

8 With regard to the relationship between, and the relative priority of, created and un 
created grace, the following essays will be found enlightening: J. Martinez Gémez, “Re 
lacién entre la inhabitacién del Espiritu Santo y los dones creados de la justificacién,”’ 
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The various theories concerning all this are well known: the “‘sicut 


cognitum in cognoscente et 


Thomas’ own teaching;'’ the so-called “friendship theory” of Suarez; 


t amatum in amante,”’ as one aspect of St 


the conception of grace as a bond of union between the soul and God 


according to Lessius;' the dynami the ry f Vas jue the expr rl- 


mental knowledge view of John of St. Thomas; and, finally, the 


twofold formal causality doctrine of Cornelius 4 Lapice But i 


all these various explanations we find the same difficulties: how car 
a created, physical accident make us truly sharers of the divine nature 


and how can uncreated grace, which surely does not inform the soul 
truly sanctify? Or, again, how can one say that the three divir 
Persons dwell within the soul without there being the slightest differ 
ence in the manner of their presen 

These are some of the difficulties that ront vho would seek 


a solution of the inhabitation (nd —let us at or .dmit it—th 


solution of these difficulties is far from easy 
Nevertheless, in the words of the Vatican Council and of Pop 
Pius XII, we may perhaps, by comparing this marvel of the indwelling 


of the Blessed Trinity with that other august mystery of our faith 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, discover new light that may aid 


in arriving at a solution of the problem.*> For, in the Incarnation 


Estudios Ecclesiasticos, XIV (1935), 20-50; K. I a hen Begrifilichkeit 


der ungeschaffenen Gnade,” ZA7, LXIII (1939), 137-56; P. D nt, ‘Le caractére 
logie scl t Y es, XIV 


divin de la grace d’aprés la thé 
(1934), 62-95 
1% Sum. Theol., I, q. 43, a. 3; In I Sent., d. 14 ) d Comp. Theol., 44 et 45 
0 De Trinitate, XII, c. V; De Gratia, VII 11 
2 De Summo Bono, I, disp. 1; De Perf us Mor / nis, XII, c. 11 an 
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we have the most perfect union between a creature and God. In 
one Person we have one being who is both God and Man. ‘Two perfect 
and complete natures in the Person of the Word; there are not two 
subjects or Persons, not one who is God and another who is man; 
there is just one Person who is Man while remaining true God. There 
is in Jesus Christ the highest possible communication of the divinity 
toacreature; yet the human nature truly retains its creaturely quality. 

Hence, the human nature in the God-man, Jesus Christ, is a perfect 
human nature; yet it is not the human nature of a mere man. It is 
God’s humanity; united in substantial union with the Word of God, 
it exists by sharing in His very own being. The humanity of Christ 
is impregnated, filled to the full with the very being of God, precisely 
as this being is proper to the Word. 

For De la Taille, this union between the humanity and the Person 
of the Word is effected by the actuation of the obediential potency 
in the human nature.** This is not a case of actuation through infor- 
mation, bu 
does not inform. In order to elevate the humanity to a level where 
it bears some proportion for union with the Word, a change of some 
kind must take place inthe humanity; for, according to St. Thomas,” 
nothing can receive a higher form, unless it be raised to this capacity 
by some disposition. When two terms unite, change must take place 
in one or other of these terms. In the hypostatic union this elevation 
of the subjective obediential potency to the level for union with the 
Word is called by De la Taille created actuation by uncreated act. 

This will not be a disposition that is antecedent to the union; 


t of actuation by an act, a divine act, which actuates, but 


rather, will it be the grace of union in all its reality, newness, con- 
sidered in its very foundation. In the language of De la Taille, this 
will be an amélioration, disposition infuse, perfectionnement, adaptation, 
etc., by which the humanity, through the actuation of the obediential 
potency, is raised to the necessary level of the hypostatic union. At 
the same time, it is the union taken passively: for it is but the reception 


l t eac! De la Taille on this sul je t, cf. “Actuation créée par acte incréé,”’ 
Rech. de sc. rel., XVII (1928), 253-68; ‘‘Entretien amical d’Eudoxe et de Palaméde,” 
Rev. apol., XLVIII (1929), 5-26, 129-45; also, our own article, “The Theory of R. P 
Maurice de la Taille, S.J., on the Hypostatic Union,” TaroLocicat Stupies, I (1941), 
510-26. 


7 C, Gentes, IV, 53. 
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of the actuation into the potency: it is union with the act which 
actuates, but does not inform. 

And it must be noted that this created actuation is not a mode of 
union, a sort of trait d’union, which the humanity would touch on one 
side and the Person of the Word on the other. This is in accord with 
the saying of St. Thomas: “*... sed quod natura habeat esse in sup- 
posito suo non fit mediante aliquo habitu.’** And in another place 
St. Thomas stresses the immediacy of the union between the humanity 
and the Person of the Word: 


in unione humanae naturae ad divinam nihil potest cadere medium form- 


aliter unionem causans, cui per prius humana natura conjungatur quam divinae 


personae: sicut enim inter materiam et formam nihil cadit medium in esse quod 
per prius sit in materia quam forma substantialis; alias esse accidentale esset 
bstantiali, quod est impossibile; ita inter naturam et suppositum non 


prius subst 


potest aliquid dicto mode medium cadere, cum utraque conjunctio sit ad esse 


4 


substantiale (italics inserted). 


The intermediary to be rejected, as De la Taille insists on many 
ccasions, is any kind of mode which would in any way affect the 
humanity antecedently to the union with the Person of the Word. 
This does not mean that a modification is not admitted which would 
be consequent upon, or better concomitant with, the very union 
itself. Such a modification of the humanity would, in reality, be 
nothing else than the hypostatic union itself taken gua union in the 
passive sense. For the modification of the humanity, considered as 
a formal substantial perfecting of this humanity, is that by which the 
human nature is elevated to the proper level for union with the Word; 
as an actuation of the humanity, this modification is introduced into it 
by the Word and refers the human nature to the Word with whom it 
is united in substantial union. 

Now we come to the precise point which is indeed fundamental 
to the solution which we are suggesting. For De la Taille, that which 
in the last analysis endows a divine gift with a strictly supernatural 
quality is not the causal relation (efficient causality) to God. Rather 
it is, in a manner that is either immediate or remote, a relation of 
union between created passive potency—nature or faculty—and the 
uncreated act. 


5 Sum. Theol., U1, q. 2, a. 10. In III Sent., d. 2, q. 2, sol. 1. 
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This passive potency will not be an ordinary subjective potency, 
one connatura! to the creature; rather, will it be, in the strictest sense 
of the word, obediential, consisting in the non-repugnance of the 
assumption of a human nature to personal union with a divine Person. 
But in order that the humanity may be rendered apt for such a union, 
a divinely infused disposition is necessary. In the hypostatic union 
this will be of the substantial order, while in the beatific vision and in 
justifying grace the infused disposition will be in the accidental order. 

Such a disposition must not, as we have already indicated, be thought 
to exist in the humanity prior to union with the Word. No, this modi- 
fication of the human nature is introduced therein by the Word and 
is indissolubly dependent upon the divine act for its very existence. 
Consequently, in that the infused disposition is in very truth the union 
itself (taken passively) with the Word and again, since such a union 
is in the strictest sense wholly supernatural, it is clear that the infused 
disposition is entirely and absolutely supernatural. Most truly, 
then, is it called the grace of union, a grace that is indeed supernatural 
in the highest possible degree. 

The theological reasoning that led De la Taille to his thesis on the 
supernatural seems to be partly, at least, the following. If one holds 
that the supernatural is absolutely transcendent to creatures, whether 
they be human or angelic, then it seems that only a presence of God 
by union or by quasi-formal causality will fulfil the requirement of 
the absolutely supernatural. Were God to be present only through 
an effect of efficient causality, it would be very difficult to show that 
such a presence is radically different from His natural presence in 
creatures. If His presence is due only to an effect of His efficiency, 
then such a presence would not go beyond the relation of creature to 
Creator, of effect to cause. On the other hand, through a presence 
effected by the union of the uncreated divine Act with a created 
potency, there springs up a relation of the creature to God that is 
completely novae speciei, different from every natural relation of men 
and angels to God. For in such a case there will be true participation 
by the creature in the inner life of the Godhead. Of course, efficiency 
is necessary, but the ratio of the efficient cause does not as such enter 
formally into such a union gua union. 

In the hypostatic union, for example, this created actuation, in so 
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far as it results from divine efficiency, has a relation to the entire 
Trinity, as to unum principium indistinctum of the actuation’s very 
existence.” Yet, since this created actuation is also the reception 
of the actuation into the potency, and is therefore union with the act 
which is not received but nevertheless actuates, this created actuation 
has a relation to the Person of the Word; and under the ratio of a formal 
communication of divine being as proper to the Word, the actuation 
produces in the humanity a relationship terminating at the Word 


bah 


alone. 

The relation of the humanity to the Second Person involves a mu- 
tation on the human side of the union, because all the newness of the 
union comes from the created element. Now, as St. Thomas teaches,® 
Since in the hypostatic 


every mutation consists of actio and passio. 
union only the human element of the union can change, the whole 
reality of the mutation will consist in the passto. This will be the 
foundation of the relation of the human nature to the Word 

The human nature assumed by the Word is like a garment worn 
by aman. The garment is changed, conformed to the figure of the 
man; nevertheless, the man himself undergoes no change. Analo- 
gously, the human nature is changec, conformed substantially (not 
accidentally, as in the case of the garment—and, as we shall see, in 
the case of sanctifying grace) to the Person of the Word. This mutatio, 
passto, and, as St. Thomas adds, this /ractio of the human nature to 
the divine Person is something real in the human nature. It is created 
actuation by uncreated act. 

To repeat, we have an instance of an act (the Person of the Word 
alone) which actuates, yet does not inform, because of the imperfection 
involved in information (act-dependence and act-limitation). The 
actuation alone is received by way of information. The point to be 
stressed in all this is that the Word, precisely as distinct from Father 
ind Holy Spirit, does communicate something intrinsically to the 
humanity, namely, a created participation in the divine being as this 
being is properly possessed by the Word. The Word alone gives 
the humanity its actuation, considering, of course, this actuation 


® Sum. Theol., I, | 36, a. 4, ad 7” f. ibid., 8, a. 1 
% Sum. Theol., U1, q. 2, a. 7 
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under its formal aspect, as flowing from the Word into the humanity 
by quasi-formal causality. Otherwise, there would be no true ratio 
sufficiens for the humanity’s being referred to, and united with, the 
Person of the Word alone. 

Furthermore, since an essentially intrinsic note, such as existence, 
is not received at all unless it be received intrinsically, it follows 
that, unless the Word alone gives or communicates His own divine 
being to His humanity, and that intrinsically, He does not communi- 
cate being at all.** Seemingly, then, one must hold that the Second 
Person, in His distinction from Father and Holy Spirit, does communi 
cate a reality intrinsically to the humanity which He assumes. Since 
this communication cannot be the result of merely efficient causality, 
it must be the result of some kind of formal causality, namely, quasi 
formal causality, or created actuation by uncreated act. And pri 
cisely because this communication of divine being, this mutatio, 
passio, and tractio of the humanity to the Person of the Word comes 
from the Word alone, for this reason it is that the humanity is referred, 
drawn to the Word alone and with the Word alone is so intimately 
united in a true substantial union. 


A SUPPOSITION 

Let us suppose that we have a case of three human natures which 
are hypostatically united with the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
respectively.” Each of these human natures will have within it a 
created actuation, a passio, mutatio, by which it is elevated to a level 
proportionate to the union. This will be a passive communication 
of divine being precisely as this divine being is proper to the divine 
Person with whom the particular humanity is hypostatically united. 
At the same time, this created actuation will be the union between 
the humanity and the divine Person; that is to say, it will be the union 
taken passively in its very foundation, which gives rise to the relation 
to a particular divine Person. Here we have the crucial point of the 
problem we are discussing: is this created actuation, this mutatio, 
this passie, and passive communication of divine being exactly and 

Cf. John of St. Thomas’ commentary, Ja Sum. Theol., IT, disp. 18, n. 20 


: Theol., U1, q. 3, a. 5; q. 2, aa. 7, 8, and a. 6, ad 2™ 
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under every respect the same for each of the three humanities which 
is assumed unto a personal hypostatic union with a particular and 
distinct divine Person? 

We hold that these created actuations must in some way be distinct 
and differ from one another. For, if these passive communications 
or receptions of divine being are the same in each of the assumed 
humanities (and that under every possible aspect), how may one 
explain how/why humanity A will be united with and referred to the 
Father alone? And again, how explain the same with regard to 
humanity B and C, namely, that they will be united with and referred 
respectively to the Word and Holy Spirit alone? If the created actu- 
ation in each humanity is, under every respect, the same, then there 
is utterly lacking a truly sufficient reason for each humanity’s being 
united with, and referred to, the Person with whom alone it is united. 

We ho!d the following to be the reason why each humanity is 
referred to and united with a different and distinct Person, and to 
and with Him alone: namely, the created actuation in each humanity 
is not only the result of efficient causality on the part of the entire 
Blessed Trinity acting as the one indistinct Principle of the created 
effect; but this actuation, or passive communication of divine being, 
is also fota quanta the result of a formal communication of divine 
being as this being is proper to the Word (or as the case may be, to 
Father and to Holy Spirit) and proper to Him (or to Them) alone. 

In other words, each divine Person communicates the same divine 
being, but in a relatively different manner, in accordance with His 
own personal and hypostatic character and relative difference from 
the other two divine Persons. Under this precise aspect, the com- 
munication of divine being is not merely an opus ad extra (a work of 
purely efficient causality and hence absolutely and under every respect 
common to all three divine Persons, sine ulla Personarum distinctione); 
but, in the very communication of divine being by quasi-formal 
causality, or by this created actuation by uncreated act, this com- 
munication is also a tractio, a drawing of the creature into the inner 
circuit of proper divine trinitarian life. Hence, with E. Mersch,* 
one may perhaps say that, under this precise aspect, the uniting of 


* Cf. “ Filii in Filio, “‘ Nowv. rev. théol., LXV (1938), 826 
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the creature with the divine Person (or Persons) is not strictly an 
opus ad extra, but rather ad intra. 

Were the created actuation in each of the three assumed humanities 
exactly and under every respect identical, seemingly, then, the only 
sufficient reason why in a particular humanity the created actuation 
would refer this same humanity to a particular and distinct divine 
Person with whom it is united, and to Him alone, would be the divine 
will. Such a theory (i.e., which would maintain that each created 
actuation is in every respect identical for the three assumed humani- 
ties) would logically result in a pure extrinsécisme. Were the three 
actuations in every respect identical, none of the humanities (which 
are referred to and united with a particular divine Person) would 
receive anything within themselves which would be a created, sub- 
stantial participation of the divine being proper to the Person to whom 
alone (precisely in virtue of the supposed hypostatic union) the 
particular humanities are related and with whom alone they are 
hypostatically united. Therefore, the only reason why any particular 
humanity would be united with a definite Person would be some purely 
extrinsic reason. 

The reasoning leading us to hold that the three actuations would 
be in some way different is the following: (1) According to our suppo- 
sition, each humanity would be united with a particular divine Person; 
(2) the union would be substantial, consisting in a sharing by the 
humanity in the being of the divine Person with whom it is united; 
(3) hence, to be united with a particular divine Person, in His dis- 
tinction from the other Persons, the humanity must receive from Him 
a passive communication of divine being as this being is proper to this 
particular Person (and which is, therefore, in some way different from 
the passive communication of divine being which the other two humani- 
ties receive from the two divine Persons with whom they are united). 
For union means, surely, an intercommunication of that being which 
is proper to the subjects united. 

Each communication of divine being is to be considered as qualified, 
determined, and colored (if one may thus speak) by the proper hypo- 
static character of the particular and distinct divine Person who 
actively communicates this divine being. In brief, we hold that the 
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reality (a created, finite, and passive communication of divine being) 
which each of the three humanities receives would be, from the absolute 
point of view, exactly the same for each humanity. Nevertheless, 
from the relative side and when this communication of divine being 
is considered as an essentially unitive substantial modification of the 
humanity, there is a real difference in each of the three communications 
of divine being. For the one simple reality communicated is, in each 
supposed hypostatic union, conferred upon each humanity in a rela- 
tively difierent manner determined by the relative distinction and 
hypostatic character of each divine Person. Because of its particular 
and special origin, each actuation, or passive communication of divine 
being, is essentially a unitive entity. However, it is not essentially 
unitive, in the sense that it unites the humanity receiving this sub- 
stantial modification with any divine Person without distinction. 
Nevertheless, the actuation must be said to be unitive in that it is 
essentially destined to effect a substantial union between the humanity 
and that particular divine Person from which the communication 
flows by quasi-forma! causality. And because the communication of 
divine being is in each case determined by the particular hypostatic 
character of the divine Person who confers it upon His humanity, 
this clearly provides a foundation for a relation that terminates at one 
divine Person and at Him alone 
\NOTHER SUPPOSITION 


Let us now imagine that all three divine Persons are hypostatically 
united with the very one and same human nature.™ The question 
arises: is the passive communication of divine being which each divine 
Person confers upon the common humanity in every way identical 
with that communicated by the other two divine Persons? And 
again, why is it that this particular humanity would be referred to, 
and united with, all three divine Persons, whereas in the hypostatic 
union there is only one divine Person, the Second Person of the Blessed 
lrinity, who enters into union with His sacred humanity? 

In this supposed case of three divine Persons united hypostatically 
with a single humanity we suggest the following. The created actu- 


ation is one physical, simple, undivided, utterly supernatural entity 


® Sum. Tieol, U1, q. 3, q. 6 
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in the substantial order. It is not an ens quod, but an ens quo, sub- 
stantially modifying the humanity and immediately uniting it with 
the three divine Persons. It is the union itself (taken passively). 
It is communicated by all three Persons by quasi-formal causality, 
or by actuating, yet without informing, the humanity. Nevertheless, 
although: this substantial actuation of the one and same humanity 
comes from all three divine Persons, each Person communicates 
a substantial participation in divine being precisely as He possesses 
it, namely, in a manner which is relatively, yet most really, different 
(in accordance with the difference of each Person’s personal and proper 
hypostatic character) from the manner in which the other two divine 
Persons communicate this substantial actuation, or created and finite 
passive participation in trinitarian being. 

Hence, this substantial created actuation of the one humanity 
would be the formal result of a formal communication of divine being 
from three distinct Persons conferring this one divine being in three 
relatively distinct and different manners according to the proper 
hypostatic character of each divine Person. Accordingly, as a result, 
there would spring up from this one created actuation, as from a single 
reality, three distinct relations to three distinct Persons. This created 
reality in the assumed humanity is both one and threefold: it is abso 
lutely one, considered as a substantial mutation of the humanity; 
it is relatively threefold, if considered as a passio (and an essentially 
unitive substantial modification) brought into being in a threefold 
relatively different manner through each Person’s impressing upon, 
i.e., communicating to, the humanity the divine being as each divine 
Person possesses this being in a proper manner determined by His 
hypostatic character. 

By the three distinct relations which spring forth, as it were, or 
well up, from this one created actuation, the humanity is referred 
to the three distinct divine Persons, with each of whom the humanity 
is substantially united in hypostatic union. And all this, because the 
created actuation is in its entirety the formal result of the formal com- 
munication of divine being by each divine Person according to His 
relative distinction from the other two Persons. 

To repeat: the reality communicated to the humanity, ie., the 
substantial created actuation, is one and simple as a substantial 
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modification of the humanity. Yet, at the same time, this created 
actuation is stamped with a threefold relativity. For it has been 
communicated in its entirety by each divine Person in a relatively 
different manner determined by each Person’s relative distinction 
and proper hypostatic character. Hence, from the one created 
actuation, as from a miniature divine essence (to use faltering human 
language), there springs forth a miniature trinity, so to speak, of three 
distinct relations to three distinct divine Persons. And the human 
nature assumed belongs to all three distinct Persons, so that one could 
say in all truth: this Man is the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

There is no pantheism involved here, no removal of the creature 
from its creaturely sphere. For the created actuation is just that, 
namely, created and finite. This created actuation is received into 
a created, finite humanity; and, as such, it is limited to the created 
sphere in which revolves the being of every creature. Nevertheless, 
as Scheeben has indicated often,” this created actuation, this mutatio 
and passio, this passive communication of divine being, and this 
passive union has its roots, not in the creature, but in God Himself, 


and not in Deus unus, but in Deus trinus qua trinus. 


APPLICATION TO THE INHABITATION 


Most theologians, as we have seen, hold that the mode of the inhab- 
itation is perfectly and in every way identical for each divine Person. 
The new presence and the hypostatic characters of the divine Persons, 
so we are told, must be kept rigorously apart as two things quite 
distinct from one another. And, above all, the firmly established 
principle, ‘“‘“omnia opera ad extra sunt communia toti Trinitati,” 
and the pauvreté of the divine Persons demand that the inhabitation 
be explained according to the laws of pure appropriation. 

In the first place, it seems tenable that the dictum, ‘omnia opera 
ad extra, etc.,”’ is valid only with regard to works of efficient causality. 
For only in divine efficiency can one show that the inner trinitarian 
relations do not enter. But, if in the effect the creature enter into 
relation with a divine Person as such, as is surely the case in the 

* Cf. Die Herrlichkeiten der giitlichen Gnade, I1, c. 9, pp. 196, 200 f., 206 f.; Natur und 
Gnade, p. 205 ff.; Die Mysterien des Christentums, n. 28, p. 149 ff.; Dogmatik, II, n. S41; 
Der Katholik, UXIII (1883, I), 151 f. 
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hypostatic union, then we have an instance where an opus ad extra 
is not referred indeterminately to the entire Trinity. True it is that, 
under the aspect of a new created entity, the grace of union is to be 
referred to the entire Trinity as to its one efficient cause. But, if 
one considers this same grace of union as a passive reception of the 
divine being into the humanity, and precisely as this same divine 
being is properly possessed by the Word in a personal manner according 
to His particular hypostatic character, then, under this formal aspect, 
the grace of union is an opus ad extra which is not referable indeter- 
minately to the entire Trinity. For, under this aspect, the humanity 
is to be referred to the Word alone, since, thus considered, the grace 
of union is the very union itself (taken passively) of the humanity 
with the Person of the Word and with Him alone. 

More and more today theologians are realizing that created grace 
results from the inhabitation, and not vice versa. St. Thomas himself 
says: “‘.... ipsae personae divinae quadam sui sigillatione in animabus 
nostris relinguunt quaedam dona....’*7 Namely, the conferring 
of created grace takes place by the impression on the soul of the divine 
seal of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Thus created grace be- 
comes, so to speak, the concave impression of the convex divine seal. 
Hence, the just soul, in the words of St. Thomas, possesses God 
“ner quemdam modum passionis.’’* 

Going back over one of our suppositions, we may say again that, 
if three divine Persons, instead of the Second Person alone, were to 
assume a humanity unto Themselves, this same humanity would be 
united with, and referred to, all three distinct Persons. The foundation 
of the union would be one, simple, and undivided created actuation, 
one communication of divine being in the substantial order. And 
this would be a communication of divine being precisely as this being 
is proper to each divine Person. Hence, each Person would communi- 
cate the divine being in a manner that would be determined by His 
own proper hypostatic character and difference from the other two 
Persons. Asa result, from this substantial actuation of the humanity 
and grace of substantial union, there would well up and spring forth 
three distinct relations, one to each distinct divine Person. Such 
would be the case, because the actuation is received fola quanta and 


"In I Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2™. 38 [bid., d. 18, q. 1, a. 5, ad tdlimum. 
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“per quemdam modum passionis substantialis’ from each divine 
Person who, through an exercise of quasi-formal causality, would 
communicate the divine being to the humanity assumed. And, 
since wherever there is passio there also is found a relation springing 
up to the one causing this passio, we have here, consequently, three 
distinct relations, one to each divine Person who is suo modo the self- 
sufficient and complete quasi-formal cause of this substantially deified 
humanity. 

In the inhabitation of the Blessed Trinity and in the union with the 
divine Persons through created grace we have a condition which, 
though quite different from, is nevertheless analogous to, the supposed 
case of a single humanity’s being assumed to substantial union with 
all three divine Persons. In the first place, as all will agree, in the 
inhabitation through grace there is much more than a merely external 
juxtaposition of the divine Persons and the human soul. The union 
is not a merely moral union, i.e., one based only on external relation- 
ships or upon a special activity of God in the soul. No, here there 
is a real entering of the divine Persons into, and a real ontological 
union of these same Persons with, the grace-filled soul. This presence 
of the divine Persons in the just soul is entirely new in kind, novae 
speciei, from the ordinary substantial presence of God in all creatures. 
Yet the divine Persons cannot be within the soul by way of information; 
nevertheless, in the soul They definitely are. And, if They are in the 
soul, the soul surely receives Them intrinsically within its very bosom. 
But this can only be creato modo, according to the finite capacity of 
the soul. In other words, the soul will receive the divine Persons, 
in that They actuate the soul without informing it. The soul receives 
the Blessed Trinity as the divine threefold act which actuates the soul 
without informing it. Keeping well in mind, therefore, what we 
have said in the above paragraphs about created actuation, we offer 
the following suggestions, which perhaps may cast additional light upon 
the problem of the “‘how” in the inhabitation of the divine Persons 
in the just soul. 

In the grace-state, since we have to do with an already existing 
human person, there will be only an accidental communication of 
divine trinitarian life, a communication of the divine nature and being 
as it is properly possessed by each of the three divine Persons. Each 
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divine Person will communicate “quadam sui sigillatione’’ an acci- 
dental share of the divine being and nature to the human soul. 
fhrough its obediential potency the soul is laid open to the divine 
threefold act which will actuate the soul without informing it. And 
thus, Via the potency, there will flow into the soul “per quemdam 
modum passionis,”’ a stream >of that divine being which, though utterly 
one and undivided, is none heless distinguished, so to speak, by the 
threefold relative channels through which it courses lovingly, a surging 
food of divine life, the life of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, pulsating, 
as it were, in infinite urge for gracious self-communication. 

Therefore, since each Person communicates lola quanta this finite 
sharing in trinitarian life, there will be in the soul a passive communica- 
tion of this life, a created actuation, a passio corresponding to the 
active communication of the particular divine Person. This passio 
will relate the soul to and unite it with a particular divine Person, 
not because this definite Person communicates to the soul an absolute 
reality which is not conferred upon the soul equally by the other two 
livine Persons. But this passio will truly unite the soul with, and 
refer it to, a distinct Person because each Person communicates the 
one reality in a relatively ditferent manner. This relatively different 
manner of communicating the very same created participation in 
trinitarian life sutlices for saying that the soul is united with, and related 
to, the divine Persons in their mutual distinctions. 

Under this aspect, created grace, as an accidental communication 
f divine life and being (communicated by each divine Person modo 
relative diverso), appears as a current, or flame, or light-flood of divine 
being, flowing from the one Godhead, but distinguished relatively 
vy its passage through the three divine and distinct Persons. The 
reality communicated by each Person is, absolutely speaking, the 
same: the one, indivisible, finite, accidental, created communication 
of their common divine trinitarian life. Nevertheless, each Person 
communicates this one reality wholly and entirely, and that as a Person 
distinct from the other two divine Persons. 

Created grace, therefore, may be considered as the passive recep- 
tion, in an accidental, finite, and created manner, of proper trinitarian 
life. Its roots are not in the human soul, but rather in the divine 
nature itself, yet in this divine nature as properly possessed by the 
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three distinct Persons, each of whom communicates the divine life in 
a relatively different manner determined by His proper hypostatic 
character. And just as the three divine Persons have the same divine 
life and nature through identity with their very Persons, so analo- 
gously and finito et creato modo the human soul will have by accidental 
and finite participation the same divine life, and this divine life pre- 
cisely as it is communicated in a relative different and proper manner 
by each distinct Person. 

Moreover, just as the three divine Persons can be three only because 
each Person is this one Being, and just as the relations by which these 
three divine Persons are distinguished well up and spring forth, so 
to speak, with natural necessity from the uma quaedam summa res 
which is both One and Three, so, analogously, from the one and indi- 
visible, created and finite communication of divine life to the soul 
will there arise three relations, one to each divine Person who, by 
quasi-formal causality, communicates the divine life to the soul. 

Created grace thus takes on the aspect of a finite, miniature, and 
(if such language be not too venturesome) facsimile-imitated trinity. 
Father and Son will breathe forth the Holy Spirit into the soul. And 
the same Holy Spirit, “‘per quemdam modum passionis,”’ which results 
from “quadam sigillatione sui’’ in the just soul, will be received therein 
finito modo, as the created nature of the soul demands. But, it is 
not the Holy Spirit alone that the soul receives. The Father Himself 
will give to the soul His only begotten Son and a true share in the 
divine life and being precisely as possessed by His Son, a real share 
in that filiation of His only Son, of that filiation upon which our own 
adoptive filiation is modelled. Finally, the Father Himself, as prin- 
ciple and source of all intra- and extra-trinitarian life and being, 
will come to the soul and give Himself to it, in St. Thomas’ words, 
as the “ultimum principium ad quod recurrimus.’’*’ 

Hence created grace will be the passive reception of the divine 
Persons within the soul. Moreover, it will be the union itself (taken 
passively) with the same divine Persons. And finally, it will be the 
inhabitation itself (in the passive, created, and finite sense) of these 
very same Persons within the just soul. For the only way in which 
these divine Persons can be received within the soul is in a created 


* Ibid., d. 14, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2™; d. 15, q. 3, a. 1, sol. 
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manner, according to the finite capacity of the soul itself. Truly, 
in this light, created grace will be a rich sharing in God’s own nature, 
not in the nature precisely of the God of creation and conservation, 
of Deus unus, but rather in the intimate trinitarian life of the triune 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, whom Jesus Christ has revealed 
to men. 


CONCLUSION 


In this theory there is no question of an exclusively proper union 
with the Holy Spirit. At the most, there is merely question of the 
order of the Persons in the indwelling. As Scheeben so boldly yet 
reverently explains, the union between the soul and the divine Persons 
is like unto a matrimonium ratum et consummatum between two human 
persons. In the supernatural union with the divine Persons, there 
will be an insertion of the semen spirituale divinum into the human 
soul. The Holy Spirit stands forth as the “first” to enter into the 
temple; but He only enters therein because Father and Son breathe 
Him forth into the soul as their semen spirituale divinum. They, 
too, are united immediately with the human soul, though the union 
be in and through the Holy Spirit. Just as the Holy Spirit is immedi- 
ately “‘united’’ with the divine essence (through identity with His 
Person), even though the Holy Spirit receives the divine essence 
through His procession from Father and Son, so, in analogous fashion 
the soul is immediately united with Father and Son, even though 
this union takes place through and in the Holy Spirit whom Father 
and Son breathe forth into the soul. 

Summing up, therefore, we say that grace is one, simple, created, 
accidental absolute reality, if taken as a mere modification of the human 
soul. However, taken as a bond of union (and, in very fact, as the 
union itself, considered passively), created grace is essentially relative 
in a threefold way. For, under this aspect, it is but the passive com- 
munication in a threefold relatively different manner of divine trini- 
tarian life as properly possessed by each Person. From this one 
reality of grace (which each Person communicates in its fulness) 
there spring up three relations terminating at each divine Person with 
whom the soul is intimately and immediately united, though it be 
true that the order of the union observes the inverted order of the 
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divine processions. All this, to be sure, is in the accidental order. 
Viewed thus, created grace will be the passive union of the soul with 
the divine Persons. And again, created grace will be the inhabitation 
of the three divine Persons, taking inhabitation in the passive sense, 
as that which is received (by way of information) into the soul. This 
can only be the created actuation itself, hence, created grace. 

In this rough sketch of the “how” of the non-exclusively proprium 
theory of the inhabitation we believe that a better understanding of 
the relation of created and uncreated grace may perhaps be found. 
furthermore, in our opinion, this explanation better safeguards the 


absolutely supernatural character of created grace, rooting it in 
extricably in the very nature of God Himself. Also, in the light of 

this explanation, certain assertions of St. Thomas become, we believe, } 
more intelligible. 

We shall indicate but a few statements of St. Thomas which concern f 
this subject. Among several which might be cited, there is one state | 
ment which, seemingly, is contrary to our explanation. St. Thomas 
says clearly that it is wna fruitione that we enjoy the divine Pcrsons;' 
for, surely, Their divine life is but one life, Their goodness but one 
bonitas divina. It should be carefully noted that, in our explanation, } 
although the soul does indeed have distinct relations to each divin 
Person, nevertheless the reality which each Person communicates 
to the soul is but one sole reality, one bonitas divina partici pata ow- 
ever, we hold that each Person bestows this one divine goodness in 
a relatively different manner (conditioned by His hypostatic difference 
and relative distinction). The reality conferred is one created grace, 
hence una fruttio, although communicated to the soul in a threefold } 
relatively different manner by each Person. 

St. Thomas’ contention, that created grace takes its origin from, 
and is modelled after, the divine relations themselves," is, we believe, 
more easily understood in the light of our explanation. The same 
holds true with regard to his affirming that the missions of the Son ' 


and Holy Spirit are distinct both according to their eternal processions 
and according to the effect in the creature, and this secundum rem. 
Again, his numerous references to the Holy Spirit’s being the nexus 
© Jbid., a. 2, sol. 


 Jbid., d. 1, q. 2, a. 2, sol. " Tbid., d. 15, q. 4, a. 1, sol 
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conjoining the soul and God become more intelligible when viewed 
in the light of the solution we have proposed. 

At the risk of straying from the proper subject of this paper, we 
should like to draw attention to an important passage concerning 
the role of the Holy Spirit. In commenting on the words of Our Lord 
at the Last Supper, “‘ut sint unum in nobis, sicut et nos unum sumus”’ 
(John 17:22), St. Thomas teaches the following.“*| The Father and 
Son, we are told,** can be considered insofar as they are one in essence, 
or insofar as they are distinct Persons. Under the first consideration, 
the unity of Father and Son will be founded in their community of 
essence. As distinct Persons, however, they will be united through 
a unity of love and harmony (‘‘per consonantiam amoris”’) had through 
the Holy Spirit. 

There is not here (in the passage from St. John), St. Thomas holds, 
question of essential unity only, because we are not united to God 
in that way (“quia illo modo Deo non unimur’’), but there is rather 
question of unity of love, which is the Holy Spirit. In other words, 
our union with God through created grace is not with the divine 
Persons precisely as They are one in essence, but rather as They are 
one in the love and harmony of the Holy Spirit. Only according 


- 


LO 
the unity of essence does the distinction of Persons disappear; for the 
divine essence is the one and only common element which the divine 
Persons have. But, in that They are one through unity of love and 
harmony in the Holy Spirit, They are united among Themselves as 
distinct Persons. And, St. Thomas teaches, that is the way in which 
we are united with Them, namely, as distinct Persons. We believe 
that insistence on some kind of distinction (namely, a relative dis 
tinction, as explained above) in the union (taken passively), insofar 
as this union is a reality in the soul, renders more understandable a 
union with distinct Persons. 

Finally, in our explanation, we also can speak of appropriation 

8 Cf. Ibid., d. 10, q. 1, a. 3, sol.: “. . . ex ipsa processione Spiritus Sanctus habet quod 
procedat ut persona, sed ex modo processionis habet quod sit vinculum, vel unio amantis 


et amati’’; and again, d. 31, q. 3, a. 1, sol.: “Ita etiam nexus convenit Spiritui Sancto ex 


connectens nos Deo, in quantum est donum.” 
“ Ibid., d. 32, q. 1, a. 3. % Ibid., d. 10, q. 1, a. 3, sol 
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regarding the role of the Holy Spirit. However, this use of appropria- 
tion will be quite different from that employed when, for example, 
we appropriate the act of creation to the Father. For in creation 
there is involved no distinction of Persons whatsoever. On the con- 
trary, this is, we believe, not true in the process of sanctification 
Furthermore, we too can say that the inhabitation is common to all 
three divine Persons, since all three Persons dwell within the soul 
and since each Person is the true quasi-formal cause of the entire 
reality of created grace. And, since the conferring of Themselves 
upon the soul is indeed a work of love, this may be “appropriated” 
to the Spirit of divine love. Nevertheless, this kind of appropriation 
will always involve and presuppose a true proprium. 

Our explanation, as suggested in the above paragraphs, is purely 
tentative and has been proposed in the hope that it may perhaps 
provoke further thought upon this most engaging subject of the in- 
habitation. Perhaps, in the future, it may be possible to consider 
in detail St. Thomas’ own teaching on the relation between created 
and uncreated grace, and at the same time discuss more fully the 
objections raised against the non-exclusively proprium theory of the 
inhabitation of the Most Blessed Trinity in the souls of just men. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA AND 
THE SUPERNATURAL 


The quantity and quality of theological literature which has poured from 
the pens of European, and especially French, theologians during the war and 
post-war years have been almost incredible. This mass of writing is witness 
to a profound realization that the present world-wide sickness of men’s 
hearts and minds is the inevitable result of an interior spiritual torpor, 
deriving from a cultivated and ali-pervasive ignorance of God and religion. 
It is likewise witness to a vital awareness that the multiple obstacles to the 
true happiness of men cannot be shattered by physical prowess, economic 
resources, social planning, or any other purely human means, but only by a 
complete change of heart, initiated by the loving impulsions of grace and 
directed by a living theology serving the needs of our peculiar age. 

Because of the lofty and apostolic motives of these writers and their 
recognized theological stature, and because the problems they are con- 
fronting are similar to ours, it is almost essential that American Catholic 
leaders, and especially theologians, follow closely the major trends and 
controversies of European theological thought. The times, however, are 
too serious, the need of an immediate alleviation of the misery of spiritual 
desolation and barrenness too overwhelming, for biased criticism, whether 
based on false loyalties to theological schools, inadequate knowledge, or 
superficial judgments.' On the other hand, critical evaluation on the part 
of professional theologians is absolutely necessary for any true progress. 
The present article, though for the most part a summary, will make some 
critical comments, with the sole intention that the momentousness of the 
problems discussed and the serious consequences of varying solutions may 
be brought into focus as a basis for further discussion by American theo- 
logians. 

I. . 


In an article entitled, “Present Orientations of Religious Thought 
’ g gat, 
Pére J. Daniélou, S.J., after stressing the eagerness of modern minds for a 


999 


‘The present writer confesses candidly that he may justly be charged with similar 
defects in his review of Matthias Scheeben, The Mysteries of Christianity, THEOLOGICAL 
Stupres, VIII (1947), 136-40. He wishes to reject any overt statement or impli- 
cation that the Surnaturel of P. Henri de Lubac is in any way to be connected with 
modern false philosophies or that it is disparaging to Saint Thomas. 

? J. Daniélou, S.J., “Les orientations présentes de la pensée religieuse,” Etudes, CCXLIX 
(1946), 5-21. 
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deeper appreciation of religion, nevertheless deplores the lack of vital in- 
fluence exerted in the fields of theology, apologetics, and exegesis.* 

Conceding the temporary necessity of severity against Modernism earlier 
in the century, P. Daniélou feels, that its legitimate aspirations were never 
taken into account; rather, repressive measures in the form of neo-thomism 
and the Biblical Commission were the barriers set up to stem the tide of 
Modernism; but, he maintains, barriers (des garde-fous) are not answers to 
legitimate aspirations.‘ 

To remedy the rupture between theology and life, the former is faced with 
a threefold demand: (1) it should treat God as Ged, as the subject par 
excellence, not as an object, and hence be penetrated with a profound re- 
ligious spirit; (2) it should fit in with the experiences of our age and consider 
the new dimensions which science and history have given to space and time, 
and which literature and philosophy have given to men and society; (3) 
finally, it should adopt a realistic attitude, an outlook stimulating activity 
which may engage and irradiate the entire man; for theoretical speculations, 
divorced from life and action, have had their day.’ 

For the fulfilling of these demands, Daniélou offers the following positive 
program. 

We must have a vital contact with essential sources, namely, the Bible, 
the Fathers of the Church, and the liturgy. He attributes the progressive 
dryness of theology to the rupture between it and exegesis, which began 
with Scholasticism.6 Acclaiming the solid scientific labors during recent 
years of Lagrange, Coppens, Podechard, Robert, and others, he nevertheless 
calls for a more theological treatment of Scripture as the word of God, 
addressed to men of our day and capable of satisfying their needs.’ 

Among the benefits of patristic studies, P. Daniélou places first an appre- 
ciation of the notion of history, which has long since been established firmly 
at the center of modern thought by contemporaneous philosophies from 
Hegel to Marx and Bergson, but which, he maintains, is entirely foreign to 
thomism.* The second benefit is the viewpoint of the Greek Fathers that 

3 [bid., p. 5: “Si ’on demande 4 la théologie d’étre présente au monde de la pensée, 
c’est sans doute qu’elle en était absente.” 

‘ Ibid., p. 7: “Je reprendrai ici encore un mot du P. de Montcheuil: ‘Le modernisme 
ne sera liquidé tant qu’on n’aura pas donné satisfaction dans la methode théologique aux 
exigences d’od est né le modernisme.’ Et ceci pour la simple raison que le modernisme 
n’a été lui-méme que |’expression malheureuse d’exigences authentiques.” 

§ Loc. cit. § Loc. cit 

7? Loc. cit. For a more detailed development of these ideas, see the balanced article 
of M. Zerwick, S. J., “Quomodo oporteat nos legere Sacram Scripturam,” Verbum Domini, 
XXV (1947), 3-11 

* Ibid., p. 10. 
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salvation is not only individualistic, but a collective plan—an orientation 
so necessary for our age; here P. Daniélou very prudently points out the 
dangers of exaggeration, to the detriment of personal mortification and the 
interior life. The need for a return to the spirit of the liturgy as breathed 
forth especially in patristic writings is again in harmony with the modern 
preoccupation with life and action.’® 

The second part of his positive program is that theologians should open 
up their perspectives to take into account the expansion of our vision of the 
universe offered by the philosophies of Marxism, evolutionism and existen- 
tialism; here the temptation will be that form of laziness which constrains us 
to accept the clothing of truth for truth itself, and, because the words of 
Christ are immutable, to convince ourselves that we may forego the modifi- 
cation of the formulas by which we must express these undying truths.” 
The categories of modern thought, it is clear, are foreign to Scholastic 
theology, whose world is the immobile world of Greek thought; Scholasticism 
has indeed a permanent value in its affirmation that the decisions of man’s 
free will and his ability to transform the conditions of life are not an absolute, 
due to his own creative activity, but rather the answer to a divine call, 
whose expression is the world of essences; nevertheless, Scholasticism 
attaches no importance to history and ignores the dramatic world of persons, 
i. €., concrete universals transcending every essence and differing only by 
existence, which should not be categorized according to object and under- 
standing, but according to value and love, or hate.” 

Theology has, however, taken the first steps toward aligning itself with 
the dimensions of modern thought and a sense of history; and here we have 
the service rendered by P. Teilhard de Chardin; the broad perspectives of 
his thought, according to which history is elevated progressively from the 
world of life to that of thought, from the world of thought to that of Christ, 
thereby renewing the views of the Fathers, will remain henceforth an estab- 
lished fact. But, P. Daniélou warns, this optimistic outlook must be 


* Jbid., p. 11. 

1 Tbid., p. 12 

" Loc. cit.: “Et la tentation ici serait cette paresse, qui nous ferait prendre le vétement 
de la vérité pour la vérité elle-memé, et parce que les paroles du Christ ne passent pas, 
nous persuaderait de nous dispenser de modifier les formes par lesquelles nous avons 
a l’expresser.” 

2 Jhid., p. 14: “Mais par ailleurs, elle [la théologie scolastique] ne fait aucune place a 
lhistoire. Et d’autre part, mettant la réalité dans les essences plus que dans les sujets, 
elle ignore le monde dramatique des personnes, des universels concrets, transcendants a 
toute essence et ne se distinguant que par l’existence, c’est a dire non plus selon I’intellig- 
ible et l’intellection, mais selon la valeur et l’amour, ou la haine.” 

8 [bid., p. 15: “C’est le service qu’a rendu le P. Teilhard de Chardin que d’aborder 
audacieusement le probléme et de s’efforcer de penser le christianisme en tenant compte 
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complemented by the doctrine of original sin; here, however, Christian 
thought finds an echo in existentialism, whose founder, Kierkegaard, stress¢s 
original sin in the most theological sense of the term." 

It is clear how the mystery of Christianity is the center in which the con- 
flict of modern thought finds its supreme expression; therefore if theology is 
to be contemporaneous, it is sufficient for it to go to the limits of all its 
exigencies and to adhere simultaneously to St. Irenaeus and St. Augustine, 
to P. Teilhard and to Kierkegaard." 

It is not without profit to note that Kierkegaard’s current of thought was 
born of a reaction against the rationalization of Christian mysteries; con- 
sequently, against a theology which treats God as an object, he affirms the 
mystery of a personal God, hidden in darkness, impenetrable to assault, 
revealed only by love; thereby, Kierkegaard recalls to theologians the atti- 
tude of reverence so necessary for the contemplation of mysteries, which by 
very definition escape our understanding.’® Another noteworthy trait of 


des perspectives ouvertes par l’évolution . . . Et les grandes lignes de son schéma selon 
lequel l’histoire s’éléve progressivement du monde de la vie a celui de la pensée, de celui 
de la pensée 4 celui du Christ, et qui rejoint d’ailleurs les vues des Péres, reste chose ac- 
quise.” Fora quite different evaluation of Teilhard de Chardin, cf. Pedro Descogs, S. J., 
Autour de la crise du transformisme (2d ed.; Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1944), pp. 40, 
50, 81, 85. For the most recent expression of Teilhard de Chardin’s views, see his ar- 
ticles: “Vie et planétes,” Etudes, CCXLIX (1946), 145-169; “Une interpretation _ bio- 
logique plausible de "histoire humaine,” Revue des questions scientifiques, LX VIII (1947), 
7-38. 

M4 Loc. cit.: “Il ne faut pas oublier en effet que chez son fondateur Kierkegaard, le 
péché originel, au sens le plus théologique du mot joue un réle capital.” 

6 Ibid., p. 16: “....et qu’ainsi pour que la théologie soit présente 4 notre temps, il 
lui suffit d’aller au bout de toutes ses exigences et de tenir a la fois 4 Saint Irénée et a 
Saint Augustin, au P. Teilhard et 4 Kierkegaard 

% Loc. cit. These statements may very profitably be compared with the following 
evaluations of Kierkegaard by R. Arnou, S. J., “L’existentialisme 4 la maniére de Kierke- 
gaard,”’ Gregorianum, XXVII (1946), 63-88: “Pour trouver la verité, il faut donc entrer 
en soi? Qui, c’est dans cette solitude et ce silence que le sujet decouvrira la vérité es- 


” 


sentielle. Kierkegaard, l’ennemi des systémes et des théses, appelle cela pourtant ‘sa 
thése’ qu’il formule ainsi: ‘La subjectivité, c’est la vérité’”’ (p. 69). “‘Formalisme senti- 
mental, od nous ne pouvons pas ne pas voir une rénonciation a la valeur objective dans le 
sens absolu du mot, c’est 4 dire une rénonciation 4 |’intelligence. Notre pouvoir de 
connaitre est réduit 4 une espéce de faculté sensible dont l’objet est le singulier concret. 
L’homme est decouronné, l'homme dont on voulait pourtant revaloriser la dignité per- 
sonnelle” (p. 81). “Voila ce qu’est la subjectivité. La subjectivité qui est la vérité. 
Non point la vérité considérée comme un objet. Nous savons ce que Kierkegaard pense 
de tout ce qui est objectif. En ce sens, il va jusqu’au dire: ‘On a assez parlé de nos jours 
de la vérité; il est temps maintenant de révéler le drapeau de la certitude, de |’intériorité’” 
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existentialism brought out by P. Daniélou is its method of phenomenology 
in opposition to the systematizations of Aristote’’~n logic or Hegelian dia- 
lectic; instead of showing the connections between ideas, this method rather 
insists on their irreducibility, and may in some instances, he feels, be utilized 
to good effect.” 

The concluding pages of this provocative article contain stimulating sug- 
gestions and practical directives for fostering and increasing a more vital 
contact between theology and major modern problems."* 


Il. 

P. Daniélou’s article has been severely attacked in a critical study written 
by M.-M Labourdette, O.P.!® Although the latter’s essay purports to be 
a global presentation of two important theological series begun within this 
decade (Collection: Sources chrétiennes?° and Collection: Théologie™), his 
criticism seems to have been occasioned by, and certainly is preponderantly 
documented on P. Daniélou’s article. Except for a fairly long and entirely 
laudatory critique of J. Mourroux’, Sens chrétien de 'homme (n. 6 of the 
Collection: Théologie),* no other work of either series, comprising about 
twenty volumes at the time P. Labourdette wrote, receives any detailed 


treatment. 


p. 70). “‘Il y a un comment, qui, s’il est donné, le ce que est donné aussi. Le ce que est 
‘objet. Le comment est la disposition du sujet; et le comment priviligié, qui révéle la 
vérité essentielle, c’est l’intériorité passionée. En certains instants, nous nous trouvons 
ainsi en rapport avec Dieu; Dieu qui n’est pas une idée que |’on prouve, ni un objet que 
lon saisit, mais ce pour quoi on accepte tout, on risque tout, on sacrifie tout, celui vers 
qui la volonté se tend avec une passion sans limite. C’est dans cet acte, dans cet acte 
seul que pour nous il [Dieu] est determiné. Vouloir absolument, c’est vouloir l’absolu’” 
(p. 71). 

" Loc. cit.: “... il présente une méthode caractérisée par le fait qu’au lieu de montrer 
l’enchainement des concepts comme le font la logique aristotélicienne ou la dialectique 
hégélienne, elle insiste au contraire sur leur irréductibilité.” 

18 [bid., p. 21: “Il faut que se lévent pour cela. ..des hommes d’autant plus libres 
a l’égard de toutes les formes humaines, qu’ils seront liés plus étroitement par le lien in- 
térieur de |’Esprit.” 

1° M.-M. Labourdette: “La théologie et ses sources,” Revue Thomiste, XLVI (1946), 
353-71. 

20 Sources chrétiennes: Collection dirigée par H. de Lubac, S. J. et J. Daniélou, S. J.; 
this collection now comprises at least fifteen volumes. 

1 Théologie: Etudes publiées sous la direction de la faculté de théologie S. J. de Lyon- 
Fourvicre; this series now comprises at least nine volumes. 

= Labourdette, op. cit., pp. 356-58. 
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complemented by the doctrine of original sin; here, however, Christian 
thought finds an echo in existentialism, whose founder, Kierkegaard, stresses 
original sin in the most theological sense of the term.“ 

It is clear how the mystery of Christianity is the center in which the con- 
flict of modern thought finds its supreme expression; therefore if theology is 
to be contemporaneous, it is sufficient for it to go to the limits of all its 
exigencies and to adhere simultaneously to St. Irenaeus and St. Augustine, 
to P. Teilhard and to Kierkegaard.” 

It is not without profit to note that Kierkegaard’s current of thought was 
born of a reaction against the rationalization of Christian mysteries; con- 
sequently, against a theology which treats God as an object, he affirms the 
mystery of a personal God, hidden in darkness, impenetrable to assault, 
revealed only by love; thereby, Kierkegaard recalls to theologians the atti- 
tude of reverence so necessary for the contemplation of mysteries, which by 
very definition escape our understanding.’* Another noteworthy trait of 





des perspectives ouvertes par |’évolution . . . Et les grandes lignes de son schéma selon 
lequel l’histoire s’éléve progressivement du monde de la vie a celui de la pensée, de celui 
de la pensée a celui du Christ, et qui rejoint d’ailleurs les vues des Péres, reste chose ac- 
quise.” Fora quite different evaluation of Teilhard de Chardin, cf. Pedro Descogs, S. J., 
Autour de la crise du transformisme (2d ed.; Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1944), pp. 40, 
50, 81, 85. For the most recent expression of Teilhard de Chardin’s views, see his ar- 
ticles: “Vie et planétes,” Etudes, CCXLIX (1946), 145-169; “Une interpretation bio- 
logique plausible de l’histoire humaine,” Revue des questions scientifiques, LX VIII (1947), 
7-38. 

4 Loc. cit.: “Il ne faut pas oublier en effet que chez son fondateur Kierkegaard, le 
péché originel, au sens le plus théologique du mot joue un réle capital.” 

6 Tbid., p. 16: “....et qu’ainsi pour que la théologie soit présente 4 notre temps, il 
lui suffit d’aller au bout de toutes ses exigences et de tenir a la fois 4 Saint Irénée et a 
Saint Augustin, au P. Teilhard et 4 Kierkegaard.” 

16 Loc. cit. These statements may very profitably be compared with the following 
evaluations of Kierkegaard by R. Arnou, S. J., “L’existentialisme 4 la maniére de Kierke- 
gaard,” Gregorianum, XXVII (1946), 63-88: “Pour trouver la verité, il faut donc entrer 
en soi? Oui, c’est dans cette solitude et ce silence que le sujet decouvrira la vérité es- 
sentielle. Kierkegaard, l’ennemi des systémes et des théses, appelle cela pourtant ‘sa 
thése’ qu’il formule ainsi: ‘La subjectivité, c’est la vérité’” (p. 69). ‘‘Formalisme senti- 
mental, od nous ne pouvons pas ne pas voir une rénonciation a la valeur objective dans le 
sens absolu du mot, c’est 4 dire une rénonciation 4 l’intelligence. Notre pouvoir de 
connaitre est réduit 4 une espéce de faculté sensible dont |’objet est le singulier concret. 
L’homme est decouronné, l’homme dont on voulait pourtant revaloriser la dignité per- 
sonnelle” (p. 81). “Voila ce qu’est la subjectivité. La subjectivité qui est Ja vérité. 
Non point la vérité considérée comme un objet. Nous savons ce que Kierkegaard pense 
de tout ce qui est objectif. En ce sens, il va jusqu’au dire: ‘On a assez parlé de nos jours 
de la vérité; il est temps maintenant de révéler le drapeau de la certitude, de l’intériorité’” 
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existentialism brought out by P. Daniélou is its method of phenomenology 
in opposition to the systematizations of Aristotelian logic or Hegelian dia- 
lectic; instead of showing the connections between ideas, this method rather 
insists on their irreducibility, and may in some instances, he feels, be utilized 
to good effect.” 

The concluding pages of this provocative article contain stimulating sug- 
gestions and practical directives for fostering and increasing a more vital 
contact between theology and major modern problems.'* 


II. 


P. Daniélou’s article has been severely attacked in a critical study written 
by M.-M Labourdette, O.P.° Although the latter’s essay purports to be 
a global presentation of two important theological series begun within this 
decade (Collection: Sources chrétiennes2® and Collection: Théologie*), his 
criticism seems to have been occasioned by, and certainly is preponderantly 
documented on P. Daniélou’s article. Except for a fairly long and entirely 
laudatory critique of J. Mourroux’, Sens chrétien de Vhomme (n. 6 of the 
Collection: Théologie), no other work of either series, comprising about 
twenty volumes at the time P. Labourdette wrote, receives any detailed 
treatment. 





(p. 70). ‘Il y a un comment, qui, s’il est donné, le ce que est donné aussi. Le ce que est 
objet. Le comment est la disposition du sujet; et le comment priviligié, qui révéle la 
vérité essentielle, c’est l’intériorité passionée. En certains instants, nous nous trouvons 
ainsi en rapport avec Dieu; Dieu qui n’est pas une idée que |’on prouve, ni un objet que 
l’on saisit, mais ce pour quoi on accepte tout, on risque tout, on sacrifie tout, celui vers 
qui la volonté se tend avec une passion sans limite. C’est dans cet acte, dans cet acte 
seul que pour nous il [Dieu] est determiné. Vouloir absolument, c’est vouloir l’absolu’” 
(p. 71). 

1 Loc. cit.: “...il présente une méthode caractérisée par le fait qu’au lieu de montrer 
Yenchainement des concepts comme le font la logique aristotélicienne ou la dialectique 
hégélienne, elle insiste au contraire sur leur irréductibilité.” 

18 Tbid., p. 21: “Tl faut que se lévent pour cela ...des hommes d’autant plus libres 
a l’égard de toutes les formes humaines, qu’ils seront liés plus étroitement par le lien in- 
térieur de |’Esprit.” 

19M.-M. Labourdette: “La théologie et ses sources,” Revue Thomiste, XLVI (1946), 
353-71. 

20 Sources chrétiennes: Collection dirigée par H. de Lubac, S. J. et J. Daniélou, S. J.; 
this collection now comprises at least fifteen volumes. 

% Théologie: Etudes publiées sous la direction de la faculté de théologie S. J. de Lyon- 
Fourviére; this series now comprises at least nine volumes. 

= Labourdette, op. cit., pp. 356-58. 
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In general, P. Labourdette is in complete accord with the positive aims of 
the two series,” but he disagrees completely with the intention of Sources 
chrétiennes, at least according to the statement of P. Daniélou (co-editor 
of this series with P. Henri de Lubac, S. J.) that it aims “not at presenting 
the Fathers as witnesses of an era that is ended, but as the most up-to-date 
nourishment for men of this age, precisely because in the Fathers there are 
certain categories which are those of contemporaneous thought and which 
Scholastic theology has lost.” P. Labourdette is quick to add, however, 
that this aim, which he feels is well illustrated by P. Daniélou’s introduction 
to the first volume of the series (Grégoire de Nysse: Vie de Moise), is not 
carried out in several other works of the same series.™ 

Quite obviously, P. Labourdette’s criticisms are directed against what 
he considers to be an open disparagement of St. Thomas and a tendency 
toward admitting a relativistic concept of truth. We may note here, that 
in his fears of relativism, at least with regard to Sources chrétiennes, P. 
Labourdette seems to be sounding a solitary note. The reviews which have 
come to our attention have, without exception, been lavish in their praise 
not only of the undertaking itself, in such difficult times, but also of the 
method and general aims of the series. In only a few instances does a 
detached criticism, applying only to a single statement or view, approach 
the general tenor of P. Labourdette’s remarks. For example, M. Richard, 
in his review of volumes IV to IX, does point out the following exaggerated 
disparagement of modern theological thought: 


It seems to us that Pére Laplace exaggerates when he writes: ‘Having lost the 
profound meaning of Scripture, as we have lost the religious meaning of the uni- 


% Ibid., pp. 354 f.: “Il y a dans le parallélisme des deux collections une communauté 
d’esprit . .. qui manifeste un dessein positif et constructif, en lui-méme plus important 
que les défauts qui l’entachent: celui d’une théologie plus consciente 4 la fois de la richesse 
de ses sources, de la multiplicité de ses expressions historiques, des circonstances de son 
évolution et des réalités humaines les plus proches. Avec ce desseiri nous disons notre 
plein accord et notre entiére sympathie.”’ 

* Daniélou, op. cit., p. 10: “La nouvelle [Sources chréliennes| pense qu’il y a plusa 
demander aux Péres. IIs ne sont pas seulement les témoins d’un état de choses révolu; 
ils sont encore la nourriture Ja plus actuelle pour les hommes d’aujourd’hui, parce que 
nous y retrouvons précisément un certain nombre de catégories qui sont celles de la pensée 
contemporaine et que la théologie scolastique avait perdues.” 

% Labourdette, op. cit., p. 354, note 1: “Cette intention fort bien illustrée par l’intro- 
duction du P. Daniélou au premier volume, n’apparait d’ailleurs pas en plusieurs autres, 
qui n’ont heureusement visé que la plus grande exactitude et restent des modéles de travail 
probe-que n’oriente et ne sous-tend aucune arriére-pensée.” 
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verse, we have difficulty in following Gregory’s thought.’** There are perhaps 
other reasons for this lack of comprehension less humiliating to our poor modern 
Church: for example, the fact that we no longer live in the age of the Second 
Sophistic, that the philosophical syncretism underlying Stoicism and Platonism, 
which flourished in the fourth century, has long since passed out of fashion, that 
there has been in the intervening years a certain progress in theology.”” 


Despite an avowed intention not to apply to any individual his critique 
of relativism,” P. Labourdette at least insinuates that this false theory is 
involved in Sources chrétiennes. This implication is certainly not sub- 
stantiated in his article, and we believe it to be untrue. 


Il. 


In addition to his strictures on P. Daniélou’s article in Etudes, the only 
other concrete justification offered by P. Labourdette for his misgivings 
concerning relativism is derived from the first volume of the series Théologie: 
Conversion et grace chez s. Thomas d’Aquin, by Henri Bouillard, S.J.” 
Here again, we may note that apart from his colleagues, Guérard des 
Lauriers, O.P.,*° Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.," and L.-B. Gillon, 
O. P., ® P. Labourdette is the only severe critic of P. Bouillard’s book. All 
other reviews and notices have stressed P. Bouillard’s masterful historical 
demonstration that St. Thomas in his earlier writings was unaware of the 
Semipelagian heresy; they have praised the scientific character of the book 
as a whole and the solid application of historical method to a most difficult 
problem.** 


% Jean Laplace, S. J., Grégoire de Nysse: La création de l'homme, Introd. et trad. par 
J. Laplace; notes de J. Daniélou; Sources chrétiennes, Vol. VI, Paris: Editions du Cerf. 

27M. Richard, Mélanges de science religieuse, III (1946), 172 f. 

*8 Labourdette, op. cit., p. 356. It must be said in fairness to P. Labourdette that he is 
justified in thinking that the tone of P. Daniélou’s article in Etudes is altogether excessive 
in its statements about Scholasticism and, in general, quite intemperate. Furthermore, 
P. Labourdette’s views about the absolute need of solid foundation in Scholastic meta- 
physics are well worth pondering. 

* Tbid., pp. 364-67. 

© Guérard des Lauriers, “La théologie de s. Thomas et la grace actuelle,” Année théolo- 
gique (1945), p. 279 ff. 

i Garrigou-Lagrange, “La nouvelle théologie, od va-t-elle?”, Amgelicum, XXIII 
(1946), 126 ff. 

# Gillon, ““Théologie de la grace,” Revue Thomiste, XLVI (1946), 603 ff. 

% Typical of these laudatory reviews are: P. Glorieux in Mélanges de science religieuse, 
II (1945), 372-74; Charles Boyer in Gregorianum, XXVII (1946), 157-60. 
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P. Labourdette’s criticisms, however, are not concerned with the book’s 
central thesis, but solely with the concluding chapter.“ In this section, 
the author is concerned with showing that the historical method applied to 
theology does not lead to relativism, but leaves intact the absolute affirma- 
tions of revealed truth.** He then goes on to say: 


The truth of Christianity never subsists in a pure state. By this we by no 
means intend that it must always be presented with an admixture of error, but 
rather that it is always fitted into contingent schemes and notions which determine 
its rational structure. It cannot be isolated from this contingency. ... Divine 
truth is never accessible, to the exclusion of every contingent notion. This is the 
law of incarnation. .. . It is essential to grasp that these unchanging [affirmations 
of revealed truth] do not subsist apart from, and independently of, contingent 
concepts. They are conceived and are expressed necessarily in these latter con- 
tingent concepts. But when these themselves change, the new concepts contain 
the same absolute relations, the same eternal affirmations.** 


After stressing the existence of different terminology in different eras to 
express the gratuity of grace, P. Bouillard concludes: 


In order to preserve in new intellectual contexts the purity of an absolute 
affirmation, theologians have spontaneously expressed it in new notions. When 
the mind evolves, an immutable truth is only maintained by a simultaneous and 
correlative evolution of all the notions, which thus maintain mutually an identical 
relation. A theology which would not be contemporaneous to its age, would be a 
faise theology.*” 


These citations form the main matter of P. Labourdette’s criticism. If 
absolute and unchanging truths cannot be expressed apart from, or in- 
dependently of, essentially changeable and contingent representations, and 
yet are preserved intact in each new mode of presentation, he asks: “By 
what miracle and with what guarantee, if they are inseparable?’** 


* Bouillard, op. cit., pp. 211-24. 

% Ibid., p. 219: “Ainsi Vhistoire de la théologie nous fait voir la permanence de la 
vérité divine, en méme temps qu’elle nous révéle ce qu’il y a de contingent dans les notions 
et les systémes od nous la recevons.” 

% Tbid., pp. 220 f. 

37 Ibid., p. 219: “Pour maintenir dans de nouveaux contextes intellectuels la pureté 
d’une affirmation absolue, les théologiens l’ont spontanément exprimée en des notions 
nouvelles. Quand l’esprit évolue, une vérité immuable ne se maintient que gréce 4 une 
évolution simultanée et corrélative de toutes les notions, maintenant entre elles un méme 
rapport. Une théologie qui ne serait pas actuelle, serait une théologie fausse.” 

38 Labourdette, op. cit., p. 364, note 2: “Par quel miracle et avec quelle guaranti, si 
ces elements sont inséparables pour |’esprit.” 
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IV. 


In his article cited above, P. Garrigou-Lagrange disagrees vehemently 
with P. Bouillard’s assertions: that it is still possible to consider as con- 
tingent the notions implied in conciliar definitions; that the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, cap. 7, can. 10), in using the term “formal cause of justifica- 
tion” made use of a notion common to theology of that era; that one could 
substitute for the term “formal cause” other notions without modifying 
the meaning of the conciliar decree. 

P. Garrigou-Lagrange agrees that the Council of Trent did not canonize 
the Aristotelian or Thomistic notion of form, but rather approved and 
adopted it in as much as it is a permanently valid human concept. He then 
asks how the meaning of Trent can be preserved, if one substitutes, not 
merely a verbal equivalent, but another notion; if the substituted term is 
another notion, it is no longer the notion of formal cause; in this case it is no 
longer true to affirm with the Council that sanctifying grace is the formal 
cause of justification; therefore, one must be satisfied to maintain that at 
the time of Trent grace was conceived as the formal cause of justification, 
whereas to-day grace must be conceived otherwise; such an outworn con- 
cept is no longer modern, and hence is no longer true, since according to 
P. Bouillard, a doctrine which is no longer modern is false.*° 

This indictment of P. Bouillard seems most unfair not to say unschol- 
arly. To the present writer it seems to be based entirely on a miscon- 
struction of P. Bouillard’s thought; he is not maintaining the possibility of 
substituting a different objective concept, but only the possibility of sub- 
stituting a different, though equivalent, concept. This manifest intention 
seems inescapable from the sentence which P. Garrigou-Lagrange omitted and 
which follows immediately the context whence the indictment is derived. 

On the basis of the texts cited above, P. Garrigou-Lagrange goes on to 
deduce that P. Bouillard’s idea of truth approximates, if it is not identical 
with, the false notions of Modernism condemned by Pope Pius X (DB, 2068, 

% Bouillard, op. cit., pp. 221 f.: “On se demandera peut-étre s’il est encore possible de 
considérer commes contingentes les notions impliquées dans les définitions conciliaires? 
Ne serait-ce pas compromettre le caractére irréformable de ses définitions? Le Concile 
de Trent, par exemple, a employé dans son enseignement sur la justification la notion de 
cause formelle. N’a-t-il par le fait méme consacré cet emploi et conféré a la notion de 
grace-forme un caractére définitif? Nullement...il a utilisé 4 cette fin des notions 
communes dans la théologie du temps. Mais on peut leur en substituer d’autres, sans 
modifier le sens de son enseignement. La preuve en est que lui-méme a utilisé beaucoup 
plus souvent des notions éguivalentes tirées de YEcriture.” (Italics ours) 

“© Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 128 f. 

“ Cf. the last sentence of footnote 39 supra. 
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2080) and similar errors condemned by the Holy Office (Monitore Ecclesi- 
astico, 1925, p. 194). He assigns, as the underlying cause of these devia- 
tions, a captivation by M. Blondel’s philosophy of action, and a corre- 
sponding ignorance or, at least, neglect of St. Thomas.“ He concludes this 
section of his article with the following warning of Pope Pius XII: “Plura 
dicta sunt, at non satis explorata ratione, de ‘nova theologia,’ quae cum 
universis semper volventibus rebus, una volvatur semper itura numquam 
perventura. Si talis opinio amplectenda esse videatur quid fiet de num- 
quam immutandis catholicis dogmatibus, quid de fidei unitate et 
stabilitate?’”™ 

Certainly, no one who is familiar with the extremely complex problems 
involved in the development of Catholic doctrine on grace could possibly 
quarrel with P. Bouillard’s almost trite observations concerning the different 
categories by which the same essential notions have been expressed his- 
torically. Obviously, the notion of justification in terms of matter and 
form would be sought for in vain in either Scripture or the Fathers. There- 
fore, P. Bouillard’s arduous task of inquiring historically into the occasions 
and causes of various methods of presentation enriches theology immeasur- 
ably and deserves the highest praise and gratitude. Nevertheless, one can 
readily see how certain expressions may be, and possibly should. be, sub- 
jected to impartial criticism; for example, the phrases cited by PP. 
Labourdette and Garrigou-Cagrange, if isolated from their context, exag- 
gerate undoubtedly the contingency of theology, leave a false impression of 
P. Bouillard’s real intention, and should have been expressed more prudently 
and with greater reserve. 

However, these human deficiencies, which in an impartial judgment of 
the entire book must be’ considered minor defects, by no means justify the 
tactics resorted to by P. Garrigou-Lagrange in the second part of his article 
in order to heighten the seriousness of his charges against P. Bouillard and 
his colleagues. Their writings are here linked up, by an imputed similarity 
in tendencies, with erroneous and heretical manuscripts, which have been 
current, according to P. Garrigou-Lagrange, among the clergy, seminarians, 
and a certain class of Catholic intellectuals in France since 1934. These 
manuscripts, from which liberal quotations are made, deny fundamental 
Catholic doctrine concerning original sin and the real presence of Christ in 


42 Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 130-132. 
48 For a recent and temperate evaluation of M. Blondel, see R. Aubert, Le probléme 
de l’acte de foi, Louvain: E. Warny, 1945, pp. 277-94. 
“4 Loc cit. 6 Osservatore Romano, Sept. 19, 1946. 
4¢ Cf. Charles Boyer’s review of Bouillard, Gregorianum, XXVII (1946), 139. 
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the Eucharist. No indication whatsoever is given of their authors, but 
certain fantastic ideas relative to anthropology and the evolution of religion 
are compared to the writings of P. Teilhard de Chardin.” 

Such procedure is certainly extraordinary in scientific theological writing. 
One could have wished that a theologian of P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s inter- 
national standing had been more objective, not to say conclusive, in his 
charges of unorthodox tendencies directed against individual theologians of 
outstanding merit, before linking their views with those of anonymous 
proponents of open heresy. 


V. 


A similar charge of relativism, although with much greater moderation, 
has been expressed by M.-J. Nicolas, O.P., against the book of Henri de 
Lubac, S. J. Corpus Mysticum: L’Eucharistie et VEglise au moyen age (Col- 
lection: Théologie, n. 3).48 Much of P. Nicolas’ critique is devoted to un- 
mitigated praise of De Lubac’s brilliant and solid demonstration of the 
change whereby the term “corpus mysticum,” applied for nine centuries 
only to the Eucharist, was gradually applied exclusively to the Church. 
P. Nicolas’ criticism is confined to the chapter entitled ‘Du symbolisme au 
dialectique ” and is summarized by him as follows: 


The only thing for which we reproach Pére de Lubac is that he sees in the un- 
mindfulness of Eucharistic symbolism the necessary consequence of the scientific 
form taken by theology in the Middle Ages and, in this scientific form, the expres- 
sion of a mentality outmoded and perhaps less accessible to modern minds, or at 
any rate less traditional than the symbolistic mentality of the Fathers.*® 


Quite the opposite of P. Nicolas’ view is the summary of the same chapter 
in a review written by P. Glorieux whose authority as a medievalist is well 
known. 

In addition to charges of relativism directed against PP. Daniélou, de 
Lubac, and Bouillard, the last-named has also been severely attacked for 
his historical interpretation of St. Thomas’ doctrine on grace. In the opin- 
ion of the present writer, the general lines of the attack have been success- 


“' Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., p. 138. 

48 Nicolas, “Théologie de l’Eglise,” Revue Thomiste, XLVI (1946), 385-89. 

° Nicolas, op. cit., pp. 388 f. 

59 Glorieux, Mélanges de science religieuse, I (1945), 370: ‘Notre ‘progrés’ dans le 
sens de la dialectique, ne nous ferme-t-il pas 4 jamais dans son orgeuil simpliste un roy- 
aume dont il nous ferait perdre jusqu’a la nostalgie?”’ Cf. also the favorable review by 
M.-D. Chenu, O. P., Dieu Vivante, I (1945), 141-43. 
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fully and masterfully refuted by P. Bouillard.** However, after his detailed 
answer to various accusations was written, although probably not yet 
published, another assault along similar lines was directed against him by 
L.-B. Gillon, O. P.@ 

In general, this controversy raging over P. Bouillard is quite reminiscent 
of the storm of criticism stirred up over P. Stufler’s renowned De Deo 
Operante (Innsbruck, 1923). He was the pioneer, whose painstaking and 
scholarly researches in St. Thomas have been advanced by P. Bouillard, 
Whether one agrees with the latter’s interpretations or not, it is an indis- 
putable fact that no theologian since Stufler has produced a more mjnutely 
detailed or a more scientifically conscientious examination of St. Thomas’ 
entire doctrine on grace and conversion. 

In the name of all the theologians who have been attacked from the 
various angles we have seen, the theological review, Recherches de science 
religieuse published a general refutation.* Admitting that many of the 
books and articles in question are open to challenge and discussion because 
they bring out most serious problems for which there is as yet no solution 
sanctioned by the authority of the Church, welcoming all criticism, even 
the most severe, the article nevertheless deplores the injustice of criticisms 
not founded on the works themselves but on the subjective interpretation 
of the critics. This article also stresses the fact that, although united in a 
general harmony of outlook, the authors hold different views on not a few 
serious problems; therefore, they should not be lumped together, and views 
expressed by one should not eo ipso be imputed to all. The heart of the 
differences between themselves and their critics is acutely analyzed as 
founded on a different view of intelligence; the former are totally opposed 
to an outlook which takes a systematization of truth for the truth itself to 
the exclusion of other systems, or even worse, which conceives truth itself 
as a system.“ This article is absolutely essential for any theologian who 
wishes to come to an objective conclusion concerning the controversy out- 
lined in these pages. We may also note here that a “neutral’’ theologian, 
Mgr. de Solages, Rector of the Catholic Institute of Toulouse has refuted 


5! Bouillard, “A propos de la grace actuelle chez saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Recherches 
de science religieuse, XX XIII (1946), 92-115. 

® Gillon, “Théologie de la grace,” Reowe Thomiste, XLVI (1946), 603-13. 

“Ta théologie et ses sources: Réponse aux Etudes critiques de la Revue Thomiste 
(mai-aodt 1946),” Recherches de science religieuse, XX XIII (1946), 385-401. 

“Op. cit., p. 398: “Il faut grandement craindre, en théologie plus qu’ailleurs, cette 
déformation ‘intellectualiste’ qui prend un systéme pour /a vérité—bien plus, qui congoit 
la vérité comme un systéme.” 
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the main charges of P. Labourdette,® and has undertaken a refutation of P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange’s very serious charges in an article with the significant 
title, “Pour l’honneur de la théologie.”** 


VI. 


Of greater importance than any of the works mentioned, is P. de Lubac’s 
book on the supernatural.” Readers of THEOLOGICAL StuDIES, who have 
not yet had the opportunity to study it, will be familiar with its general 
outline and central thesis from the excellent review written by Cyril O. 
Vollert, S. J. 

Among the many who have received this outstanding work without any 
reserves, Vincent Turner, S. J., of England writes: 


Indeed it may well be that, once it [Surnaturel] comes through the preliminary 
barrage that it is fairly certain to invite, it will take its place as one of the very 
few classical works in theology in this half-century. It does not appear unheralded 
or unprepared for; rather it resumes and, with great historical erudition and an 
abundance of shrewd theological insights, perfects a work that has been going on 
in the hands of men like de Broglie, one of Rousselot’s disciples, of Father de 
Montcheuil, who wrote the best essay on Blondel that has yet appeared, of M. 
l’Abbé Tiberghien and others. Yet the mere mention of these names suggests the 
nature of the criticism that Surnaturel will have to meet... . Surnaturel is a work 
of great importance, whose influence in all likelihood will be profound, not only 
in theology, but also (and especially in France) in spirituality. For it makes a 
pervasive difference whether one regards supernatural glory as just the last stage 
after a pilgrimage or as a gift that none the less is responsible for a purposiveness in 
nature, in a quite proper sense of that ambiguous word.*® 


Similarly, Dom Illtyd Trethowan O.S.B., bestows the following lavish 
praise: 


This book, in the opinion of the present writer, provides the definitive soiution 
of the long theological controversy about man’s natural desire for the supernatural. 
P. de Lubac’s conclusion is that it is not only legitimate, but necessary to claim 
this natural desire. To the regular objection that this is to grant man a right over 
God, that it is not consistent with the gratuity of man’s destiny, P. de Lubac 


5% Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique (janvier-mars, 1947). 

5 Tbid., (avril-juin, 1947). 

57H. de Lubac, Surnaturel; Etudes historiques (Théologie, n. 8), Paris: Aubier, 1946, 
p. 498. 

58 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, VIII (1947), 288-93. 

5° Letters and Notices, LV (1947), 47 f. 
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replies (it needed saying long ago): ‘la question de I’ exigence ne se pose pas (p. 487), 
... We may speak of two states, one natural (transitional) and the other super- 
natural. But the modern theologians’ state of pure nature is not only unhistoricai, 
but also inconceivable. .. If P. de Lubac is right to say that modern theologians 
have largely departed from the teachings of the Fathers and of Saint Augustine 
on this great question, that they have misunderstood the condemnation of Baius, 
that they have deserted Saint Thomas for his commentators, that they have 
failed to appreciate the true significance of Ruysbroeck’s teaching because they 
have lost the ‘spiritual eye,’ then they must set to work and put their house in 
order.*®° 


In a brief account, J. Lebreton, S. J. analyzes the various parts of the 
book and praises it, especially for its religious tenor: 


.... that which is at stake is the fundamentals of the religious problem; from 
man’s side, the renunciation of a proud isolation which immures him in his nature; 
on God’s part, the gift of a nature made for Him and aspiring toward Him, then 
the gift of a grace which renders this desire efficacious and raises man up toward 
God, his sovereign Good and Father.* 


Not only the present writer, but others also have found the following state- 
ments of P. Lebreton quite remarkable for reasons which we shall outline 


below: 


.... One can inquire whetHer this end [the beatific vision] had been set before 
humanity from the creation of the first man, or only after the fall, by the prevision 
of the merits of the Redeemer; in this second hypothesis, should Adam be repre- 
sented before his sin as directed by God to a natural beatitude, merited by a devout 
and just life—such a beatitude as the powers of nature could assure him? If this 
hypothesis of a pure nature ought to be rejected, we must study more closely. . .the 
unique end set before men, i.e., the supernatural end.” 


This statement is puzzling, because such a description of the state of pure 
nature does not correspond to any doctrine held by those theologians of the 


© The Downside Review, no. 199 (1947), 71 f. 

% “Notes et mélanges,”’ Recherches de science religieuse, XXXIV (1947), 79. 

® Ibid., p. 77: “.... mais il peut se demander si cette fin 4 été proposée a I’humanité 
dés la création du premiez homme, ou seulement aprés la chute, en prévision des mérites 
du Rédempteur; dans cette deuxiéme hypothése, doit-on se représenter Adam, avant son 
péché, comme orienté par Dieu a4 une béatitude naturelle, méritée par une vie pieuse et 
juste, telle que les forces de la nature la pouvaient assurer? Si cefle hypothése d’une 
nature pure, orientée vers une fin naturelle, doit étre écartée, il nous faut étudier de plus 
prés la fin unique proposée aux hommes . . . la fin surnaturelle, la vision intuitive de Dieu.” 
(Italics ours) It is of Catholic faith, formally implicitly defined-in Trent (DB, 788, 
795, 799) that Adam had sanctifying grace before the fall, and consequently was iatrinsic- 
ally ordained and destined by God to the beatific vision. 
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last four hundred years, whose views P. de Lubac rejects; nowhere in his 
book does P. de Lubac thus describe the state of pure nature which he 
thinks should be discarded. For no Catholic theologian ever held, even as 
a mere hypothesis, that men, either Adam or his descendants, were ever 
actually destined by God to a purely natural end as opposed to the intuitive 
vision of God. Moreover, such a view applied to Adam before the fall 
would make original sin impossible, according to the common view, sustained 
by all theologians since St. Thomas, that original sin is inconceivable in a 
purely natural order. Hence the hypothesis of pure nature, represented by 
P. Lebreton as the doctrine which P. de Lubac thinks should be rejected, 
is untenable and was never held by any reputable theologian. The problem 
of the state of pure nature is entirely a question of *ts possibility, not a 
question of its hypothetical actuality in the present order, either before or 
after the fall. P. de Lubac’s underlying thesis, made explicit in his con- 
clusion, denies this possibility. 

Certain critics vigorously oppose P. de Lubac’s historical conclusion that 
the state of pure nature and a purely natural end were never asserted by St. 
Thomas, but rather were introduced by various Dominican theologians in 
the sixteenth century. In the opinion of the present writer, however, 
among the many definitive contributions contained in this extraordinary 
work, the above conclusion must be accepted; as a matter of fact it has been 
more and more widely accepted, due largely to an impetus received from the 
research of E. Elter, S. J.,“ although never before provided with such a rich 
array of overwhelming proof. This negative conclusion, however, by no 
means establishes the positive aspect of P. de Lubac’s thesis, namely, that 
traditional doctrine precludes the possibility of a state of pure nature; nor 
does P. de Lubac seem by any means, to have established conclusively that 
St. Thomas not only never explicitly envisaged a purely natural end after 
death, but also that the internal structure of his system precludes its posi- 
bility. Even after P. de Lubac’s ingenious efforts, the possibility of a 
purely natural state and destiny will be maintained by many theologians to 
be, not a retrogression from a more religious and spiritual outlook of tradi- 
tional doctrine, but rather a sound theological progression derived from a 
synthesis of Catholic doctrine on original sin, redemption and participation 
in trinitarian life. 


De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 129-57. 

“ Elter, “De naturali hominis beatitudine ad mentem Scholae antiquioris,”’ Gregori- 
anum, IX (1928), 269-306. 

® cf. Brisbois, ‘“Désir naturel et vision de Dieu,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LIV (1927). 
81-97. 
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In the second part of Surnaturel, entitled ““Esprit et liberté,” previously 
published in 1939, P. de Lubac treats again, and almost in the same 
words, the opinion of St. Thomas on the peccability of angels, and opposes 
the views of J. de Blic, S.J.°%° The latter had maintained against P. de 
Lubac that, teaching in accord with unanimous tradition the absolute pec- 
cability of creatures in general, St. Thomas, in the case of the angels, was 
confronted with a specially grave difficulty from the fact that, according to 
his own intellectualistic tendencies, every sin presupposes an error; now, in 
the angelology of St. Thomas a pure spirit could not err, at least in the do- 
main of natural knowledge; therefore he was led to restrict the peccability 
of a pure spirit to the hypothesis of a free choice of the supernatural order; a 
natural peccability of angels was therefore inconceivable to St. Thomas. 

To P. de Lubac, P. de Blic’s interpretation of St. Thomas is inadmissible, 
although it is admittedly the interpretation of the great Thomistic com- 
mentators. It would imply a contradiction in St. Thomas, but above all 
it would imply the possibility of the state of pure nature, when St. Thomas 
believed all his life that no spiritual being could have any other end than the 
intuitive vision of God.” 

P. de Blic, prevented by lack of time from answering fully P. de Lubac’s 
pclection of his position, was however, able to register the following protest: 


Without anticipating an over-all evaluation of the work Surnaturel, I believe I 
can say at least that in what concerns the precise point of our controversy, the 
author has not proved his point, for want of treating the objections which I op- 
posed to his first publication, and for want of taking into account the positive part 
of my article. Certain phrases of my conclusion are cited (256-7); but is a con- 
troversy fruitful, if its result is not an evaluation of evidence?**® 


The most extensive critique of Surnaturel has been written by L. Malevez, 
S. J.,°* who finds two main obstacles against accepting its conclusions. The 
first consists in the lack of traditional bases for the constantly reiterated 
theme, that from its very nature a created spirit can have no other destiny 
than the intuitive vision of God; to found this doctrine on the Fathers, 
P, de Lubac must show that they unequivocally taught, as essential to the 
very notion of created spirit, its vocation to the possession of God in the 


% J. de Blic, “Saint Thomas et l’intellectualisme moral 4 propos de la peccabilité de 
Vange,”’ Mélanges de science religieuse, I (1944), fasc. IT. 

67 De Lubac, of. cit., pp. 241-60. 

88 J. de Blic, “Peccabilité du pur esprit et surnature],” Mélanges de science religieuse, 
III (1946), 162. 

691. Malevez, “L’esprit et désir de Dieu,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LXIX (1947). 


1-31. 
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beatific vision, and did not rather speak in the hypothesis of the present 
concrete order without ever considering the question of essences. Since this 
second hypothesis, in P. Malevez’ opinion seems much better grounded than 
the first, he is astounded that: 


Pére de Lubac has chosen the first hypothesis without applying himself to 
prove it. Even though in its favor there should be adduced texts of ecclesiastical 
writers, it would still remain to be proved that they considered the doctrine of the 
essential desire as an article of faith proposed by the Church. Here and there, 
Pére de Lubac gives the impression that it is to be ranked among Christian ideas 
and the truths of tradition; but this has not been established and without doubt has 
little chance of ever being proved.?° 


If not founded with certainty on the Fathers, can it at least be maintained 
that P. de Lubac’s theory is a conclusion of Christian philosophy? P. 
Malevez doubts this very much, because, at least in its present state of 
development and formulation, the theory labors under an internal contradic- 
tion; for its distinctive character consists in the affirmation of a natural, 
essential desire for the beatific vision, which is simultaneously inefficacious 
and absolute.” P. de Lubac holds steadfastly to the inefficacity of the 
desire, and he must: otherwise the supernatural would not exceed our native 
powers; any morally good act would merit divine life without grace; not 
only would the gratuity of grace be lost, but grace itself would find no place 
to be inserted in nature; without grace, a spirit of its very essence would be 
elevated to divinity—conclusions which P. de Lubac would undoubtedly 
reject as irreconcilable with Catholic dogma.” 

But if the essential desire is essentially inefficacious, by what constraint 
or necessity is it absolute, to the extent that the beatific vision is the sole 
possible end of a spirit? Not because of any exigency in the created spirit; 
P. de Lubac inveighs frequently against such juridical notions, as being 


% Tbid., p. 24: “. . . . dans ces conditions, il est assez étonnant que le P. de Lubac ait, 
quant a lui, choisi la premiére sans s’appliquer 4 la fonder. Mais dat-elle méme invoquer 
en sa faveur les textes des écrivains ecclésiastiques, resterait encore A savoir si ces derniers 
ont considéré la doctrine du désir essentiel comme un article de la foi de |’Eglise; le P. de 
Lubac donne ici et 14 4 penser qu’elle se range parmi les idées chrétiennes et les vérités 
de tradition; mais cela non plus n’est pas établi et sans doute a peu de chance de ’étre 
jamais.” In this connection, the rigid conditions which must be fulfilled before a doc- 
trine can be established from the authority of the Fathers have received a magisterial 
exposition in two articles by H. Lennerz, S. J., “Consensus Patrum in interpretatione 
Mariologica Gen. 3:15?,” Gregorianum, XXVII (1946), 300-18; ‘““Duae quaestiones de 
bulla Ineffabilis Deus,” Gregorianum, XXV (1943), 347-66. 

” Loc. cit. ” Loc. cit. 
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founded on an unworthy and too anthropomorphic notion of God. The 
necessity, then, must be an inner compulsion of God’s love; P. de Lubac, it 
is true, does not use the word necessity, although to P. Malevez it seems to 
follow logically from the theocentric argument for his theory on page 492.” 

If then there is absolutely no exigency on the part of man, and God, 
nevertheless, cannot but destine man to the beatific vision by means of an 
internal call identified with the natural desire, how can such an act on God’s 
part be termed, in any true sense of the word, love? How reconcile such 
an act with God’s absolute freedom from all necessity?“ How avoid the 
pit-falls of optimism? P. Malevez summarizes these difficulties as follows: 


If God transcends all definable necessities, by what right does our human 
thought proclaim laws binding upon His creative act? Should not the creative 
act be free, even liberty itself, not only in fact—God freely created—but also in 
its mode and measure—God could have created man in the state of pure nature? 
A proposition, which, far from doing any injury to the Creator, could well be 
nothing else than homage to His grandeur.” 


In connection with the note of optimism concerning God’s creative and 
salvific activity which P. Malevez seems to detect in P. de Lubac’s explana- 
tions, the appellation, “Franco-Belgian Neo-Platonism” applied to him and 
his colleagues”® may here be mentioned. Whether this designation is 
justified or not, it is quite obvious that they are favorably inclined toward 
those Greek Fathers who were certainly subjected to Neo-Platonic influ- 
ences.” In his review of P. Daniélou’s, Platonisme et théologie mystique, 
M. Richard, after stating the author’s conclusions that Gregory of Nyssa is 
entirely removed from any question of compromise with Platonic philosophy 
and that the Platonism ‘in his writings is nothing more than a literary gar- 
ment, an accident, a system of symbols, makes the following observation: 


We do not dare to follow him thus far and we fear that his thesis will leave a 
slightly different impression with his readers. . . .It still remains that in the Bishop 
of Nyssa one discerns a Platonic spirit, characterized notably by an absolutely 
optimistic view of creation, which one must always keep foremost in mind, if one 
wishes to understand him.7® 


P. de Lubac’s theory, at least fundamentally, was proposed by Dom 
Anselm Stolz, 0.S.B., in 1940. This book was criticized severely in a review 


%8 Ibid., p. 30. ™ Cf. Vatican Council (DB, 1805). 

% Malevez, op. cit., p. 31. ™* L.-B. Gillon, of. cit., p. 604, note 2. 
7 Cf. the titles of Sources chrétiennes. 

78 M. Richard, Mélanges de science religieuse, I1 (1945), 193 f. 
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by B. Schultze, S. J., by means of a series of questions.”* In his conclusions 
and attempts at systematization, however, P. de Lubac goes far beyond any 
other theologian. In the past few decades there has been an increasing 
number of theologians who admit and defend strongly a natural desire for 
the beatific vision; all of them, however, hold that this desire is both in- 
efficacious and conditional, and, as a corollary, maintain that the state of 
pure nature with a natural destiny is entirely possible. The uniqueness of 
P. de Lubac’s position consists in his insistence that the desire is absolute 
and in his consequent ‘negation that the state of pure nature is possible. 

One of his colleagues, Henri Rondet, S.J., dean of the theological faculty 
of the Jesuit Scholasticate at Lyon-Fourviére, whose proposed work, Le 
péché originel et Vétat primitif de homme, is anticipated eagerly by theo- 
logians who sense the difficulty of any satisfactory explanation of original 
sin and redemption in P. de Lubac’s theory of the supernatural, writes thus 
of Surnaturel: 


The history of the notion of pure nature has been magisterially unravelled by 
P.de Lubac. He exorcises the idea of a nature which, once created by God, could 
be self-sufficient and would have no need of its Creator’s aid. It seems to us that 
some precisions should still be added, beginning with the distinction between the 
relatively and absolutely supernatural. I persist in believing that the latter, to 
be expressed properly, supposes that, at least anthropomorphically, the possibility 
of pure nature should be spoken of.*° 


One wonders whether P. de Lubac’s exorcism of the idea of a created spirit 
completely self-sufficient and autonomous may not be the exorcism of a phan- 
tom. Whatever may have been the concomitant deficiencies of some theo- 
logians who in the past have held the possibility of a state of pure nature, 
certainly no modern theologian conceives it in a way which leaves man in any 
manner independent of God. There is no necessary connexion whatsoever 


%A. Stolz, Anthropologia Theologica (Friburgi, Brisgoviae, 1940), pp. vi, 198; B. 
Schultze, Orientalia Christiana Periodica, VII (1941), 527-29. 

®H. Rondet, “La grace libératrice,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LXIX (1947), 124. 
In this whole problem raised by P. de Lubac, and in the question of the most profitable 
lines of research for a definitive solution, the connection between the supernatural order 
and a satisfactory theological explanation of original sin must always be kept in mind. 
Therefore the following statement of J. Beumer, S. J., is extremely pertinent: “In diesem 
Lehrstiick [original sin], und dasselbe gilt von einigen wenigen anderen, ist es das Ver- 
dienst der scholastischen Theologie Dunkelheiten in der patristischen Literatur aufgehellt 
und Einseitigkeiten tiberwunden zu haben. Die Scholastik ist gegeniiber der Patristik 
meistens ruhige Fortsetzung, aber hie und da musste auch mit Altvertrautem gebrochen 
werden, was erst allmahlich unter grossen Schwierigkeiten gelang” (““Zwischen Patristik 
und Scholastik,” Gregorianum XXIII [1942], 343). 
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between this doctrine and a secularized and irreligious society.** One can- 
not help thinking that a more realistic reason for the laicization of Europe 
than a supposed weakening of the obligation to accept the supernatural due 
to the doctrine of pure nature, could be found rather in the loss of faith in 
God and in the absolute teaching authority of His Church, which imposes on 
all men the obligation to accept the supernatural solely because of the ex- 
ternally revealed word of her Founder. 

These and similar views opposed to P. de Lubac’s theory of the super- 
natural are not merely personal, but are contained in perhaps the outstand- 
ing theological work of this decade—a book which breathes forth a religious 
atmosphere and a lofty spirituality unparalleled in modern times.” Yet, 
E. Mersch, S.J., to whom we refer, devotes many pages of his first volume to 
a consideration of man in a natural state with a natural destiny: “Natural 
eschatology, we say; because it envisages man from the point of view of a 
finality which is purely natural, which does not exist, which is only possible, 
but which aids in comprehending supernatural finality.”** Then, later on, 
speaking of the purely natural destiny of man, which he holds to be com- 
pletely possible, Mersch states: 


It is not the beatific vision whose splendor human intelligence is incapable of 
supporting. Its essential imperfection does not prevent its being ‘absolutely 
satisfying and beatifying for human nature, because it corresponds exactly to the 
essential imperfection of human nature. To represent the supreme natural 
knowledge of God as a degraded form of the beatific vision is to grant at once too 
much and too little; too much, because the natural end is essentially inferior to 
the supernatural destiny; too little, because, at its own level, it is more complete 
and more naturally satisfying. ** 


81 De Lubac, of. cit, p. 183: ““N’a-t-il [the system of pure nature] pas réalisé, de la na- 
ture au surnaturel, une séparation qui devait finalement étre meurtriére?” 

& Emile Mersch, La Théologie du Corps Mystique, 2 Vols., Bruxelles: L’Edition Uni- 
verselle, 1946, pp. xlii & 383, 402. 

83 Tbid., I, 146. 

% Tbid., I, 155: “Ce [the supreme natural knowledge of God after death] n’est pas la 
vision béatifique, l’intelligence est incapable d’en supporter l’éclat. Mais c’est une 
vision tout de méme: vision de l’oeuvre de Dieu. Son imperfection essentielle ne l’em- 
péche pas d’étre absolument satisfaisante et béatifiante pour la nature humaine, parce 
qu’elle correspond exactement a l’imperfection essentielle de la nature humaine. Se 
représenter la supréme connaissance naturelle de Dieu comme une forme dégradée de la 
vision celeste, c’est lui donner 4 la fois trop et beaucoup trop peu. Trop, parce que 
la fin naturelle est essentiellement inférieure aux destinées surnaturelles; trop peu, parce 
qu’a son niveau, elle est plus complete et plus ‘naturellement’ satisfaisante.” It may not 
be without profit to point out that these views on the possibility of the state of pure 
nature carry with them the authority of one who is surpassed by very few, if. any, theo- 
logians of this century in his deep and extensive knowledge of patristic literature. 
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Again, in the second volume, Mersch holds that the absolutely supernatural, 
whether in the case of the divinization of Christ’s human nature through the 
hypostatic union or in the case of the divinization of human nature through 
grace, “has its total and exclusive reason for existence in God alone: while, 
by itself it is nothing, God unceasingly effects its existence; or again, if one 
prefers, it is produced from nothing, in this sense, that even when it is drawn 
forth from the obediential potency of the creature, nothing of the same order 
preexisted in the creature.”® Here, and constantly, Mersch equates, as far 
as gratuity is concerned, the hypostatic union and divinization by grace. 
The latter is no more grounded in the essence of a spiritual nature than the 
hypostatic union is founded on some appeal or desire of Christ’s human na- 
ture. 

By comparing these citations with P. de Lubac’s theory of the super- 
natural, one can readily recognize the momentousness of the problem raised 
by the latter. If his contentions are true, by his very spiritual] nature con- 
ferred in the gift of creation man belongs to a class of divine beings, whose 
only destiny must be that intuitive vision of divinity which is the sole source 
of happiness for an infinite and triune God. If, on the other hand, with 
Mersch, one considers man, as presented by Catholic teaching to be an es- 
sentially imperfect being, whose elevation to divine life is completely con- 
tingent and need never have been given, then certainly it would be mon- 
strous pride and utterly irreligious for man by his own devising to elevate 
himself dizzily above his native lowliness, and class himself, once granted the 
gift of spiritual existence, with God as opposed to the rest of nature. If this 
second concept of the supernatural be correct, the only religious attitude pos- 
sible is one of complete adoration of the loving God, who has entered into 
the depths of our lowliness and raised us up to His divinity, when He could 
have left us in our natural condition of servants instead of making us sons and 
heirs of His infinite riches. 


Weston College Purr J. DONNELLY, S.J. 


% Ibid., II, 183: “En plus, il [the absolutely supernatural] a sa raison d’étre totale et 
exclusive en Dieu seul: alors que, par lui-méme, il n’est rien, Dieu fait sans cesse qu’il 
soit. Ou encore, si l’on préfére, il est produit de rien, en ce sens que, méme quand il est 
tiré de la puissance obédientielle de la créature, rien du méme ordre ne préexistait en celle- 
ci.” 

% The importance of the problem raised by P. de Lubac demands an immense amount 
of study and further discussion. In these anticipated studies, it will be well to keep in 
mind the following wise statement of P. Malevez: “Le systéme de la ‘nature pure’ ne s’im- 
pose pas au nom du dogme, admettons-le. Majs celui qu’on lui oppose [P. de Lubac’s 
theory] ne s’impose pas davantage: opinions d’école entre lesquelles la spéculation théo- 
ogique, ou, si l’on préfére, la philosophie chrétienne de l’esprit décidera” (op. cit. p. 24). 











NOTE 
ST. THOMAS ON PERFECT CONTRITION AND VENIAL SIN 


In a Note on “St. Thomas on Perfect Contrition and Venial Sin,” Fr. 
W. M. Davish, S.J., quotes seven lines of my article on “Perfect Contrition 
and Perfect Charity,” in which he reads the “unusual doctrine” refuted 
long ago by H. Semple that “unrepented venial sin is an obstacle to perfect 
contrition.”? Fr. Davish’s surprise at finding this statement in an article 
whose purpose was “to show how easy perfect contrition is” was perhaps less 
great than the author’s, when he discovered that he was supposedly holding 
a theory that would defeat this very purpose. 

Taken by themselves, outside of their context, the lines quoted by Fr. 
Davish could yield the meaning he takes from them; this meaning might 
even be the more obvious one. However, I should like to point out what 
the lines actually mean, or were intended to mean, in their context. They 
touch only in passing on a point, quite secondary to the subject of the article, 
which did not in any way examine the question treated in Fr. Davish’s Note. 

The context in which the quoted lines occur tends to show that self- 
interest or self-love is not excluded by or from charity, but rather goes with 
it, and is in reality included in any act of charity and necessarily connected 
with the love of benevolence for God. This idea is, I believe, St. Thomas’; 
it is also held by other great»Doctors of the Church. It was stressed and, I 
hope, proved, in spite of its being contrary to the conception, apparently 
more common today, that self-interest, even in spiritual matters, is foreign 
to the act of charity and can, at best, be only an act of the virtue of hope. 
However, while insisting on this idea, it was evidently imperative to point 
out that not just any self-interest is included in charity, but only that which 
is not sinful. And so it was stated that even venially sinful self-interest is 
incompatible with charity. 

What did this mean? What else but that the act of charity cannot absorb 
or include in itself—cannot even “form” or “command”—anything sinful, 
even venially sinful, while at the same time it can and does imply a self- 
interest that is not inordinate. The reason for the exclusion of all venially 
sinful self-interest from the act of charity is not mysterious. The object of 
such self-love cannot fall within the formal object of charity, so that in it 
God cannot be loved above all things for what He isin Himself. The reason 
is that the object of any sinful, even venially sinful, affection is not loved 
for God’s sake; otherwise, it would no longer be venially sinful. To this, I 


1 TEovocicat Srupies, VIII (1947), 127-35. 2 Ibid., p. 128. 
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think, all theologians will agree, and see in it no unusual doctrine. In the 
context, therefore, conscious adherence to a venially sinful object, which was 
excluded from the act of charity, is to be understood of an actual venially 
sinful affection, which cannot be subsumed by, or found in, charity; while, 
at the same time (I repeat), unsinful self-interest is found in charity. 
Obviously, I admit—who would not?—that habitual venial sin can go to- 
gether with the habit or act of charity, and that acts of venial sin do not 
exclude preceding or subsequent acts of charity. 

Having made this much clear, I may state my agreement with all that 
Fr. Davish well says against such an interpretation of St. Thomas as would 
make him say that attachment to venial sin is incompatible with the act or 
habit of charity. Let it be said, however, that Fr. Davish’s arguments 
against the lines quoted from my article miss their mark. There is no 
need here to discuss one or other point of interpretation of St. Thomas’ 
texts on venial sin, which seem less in keeping with his general theology. 
But I wish to stress my perfect agreement with what Fr. Davish writes: 
“What we must ask is this: does St. Thomas identify the minimum degree of 
charity, which is essential to perfect contrition, with the ‘fervor of charity,’ 
which excludes conscious affection for venial sin? And the answer is, he 
does not.”* Fr. Davish has corroborated with detailed quotations from 
St. Thomas several of the points we wished to bring out; for instance, that 
“there are distinct degrees in the perfection of charity, even on earth”;* 
and that “the lowest degree which remains true charity will suffice for 
justification outside the sacrament.’”* On the other hand, his question: 
“Does [venial] sin constitute a preference for some creature to God, so that 
He is not loved above all things for His own sake?”’,’ is, in the light of what 
was said above, ambiguous. It evidently does not constitute such a prefer- 
ence for a creature as would make the creature, and not God, the last end. 
That would be a mortal sin, and would exclude charity, actual and habitual. 
But it does constitute some sort of preference for a creature over God in the 
sense that something is chosen, desired, and loved not for God’s sake but for 
its own, so that it cannot be referred to the end of charity. In this love of a 
creature, therefore, no love of God is to be found. Such an act is venially 
sinful, and on that account is excluded from charity. In other words, this 
kind of a preference of a creature to God cannot be included in the act by 
which God is loved above all things for his own sake. 

Let this note end by subscribing unreservedly and gratefully to 

* Ibid., p. 130. * Loc. cit. 
§ Loc. cit. ® Ibid., p. 132. 
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Fr. Davish’s final conclusion: “a vindication of the facility of perfect con- 
trition is not stopped short of its logical conclusions by the authority of 


St. Thomas.’ 


The statement could indeed be put more strongly: St. 


Thomas not only does not oppose but positively favors the facility of perfect 
contrition. At all events, it happily confirms and complements what our 
article endeavored to show 


Kurseong, India P. DE LETTER, S.J. 


7 Ibid., p. 135. 
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De PRIORUM SAECULORUM SILENTIO CIRCA ASSUMPTIONEM B. MaARIAE 
Vircinis. By Otto Faller, S.J. Analecta Gregoriana, XXXVI. Romae: 
Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregoriana, 1946. Pp. xii + 135. 

The publication of this book, which is either an abbreviated first draft 
or a part of an ampler work to appear in the future, was hastened by the 
author’s desire to combat certain views propagated in Martin Jugie’s monu- 
mental La mort et assomption de la sainte Vierge. The latter volume, 
though less than three years old, has already won wide acclaim as one of 
the few outstanding theological contributions of the present century, and is 
undoubtedly the greatest work on the Assumption ever written. Yet some 
of its theories are open to question, especially the proposal that Mary was 
taken up into heaven without having undergone death. P. Faller is satis- 
fied that this doctrine has been soundly refuted by Charles Bali¢, O.F.M. 
For his part, he undertakes to show that Jugie exaggerates the silence of the 
the early centuries concerning the Assumption. He thinks that this period 
of silence was far from being as long as Jugie estimates, and that it was 
not at all significant, but on the contrary was necessary, owing to the theo- 
logical preoccupations of early ecclesiastical writers with trinitarian and 
Christological heresies. 

These two questions, about the era of silence and the significance of that 
silence, are treated with vigor and clarity. The author displays full compe- 
tence as a patristic scholar and as a theologian. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, he has established his case against Jugie. Particularly convincing 
is his examination of the evidence for the Assumption from the writings of 
St. Andrew of Crete and St. Epiphanius. At any rate, theologians who 
have read Jugie can hardly be justified in yielding definitive assent to his 
views without weighing Faller’s criticism and reconstruction. 

In the third part, an attempt is made to demonstrate the existence of an 
implicit belief in the Assumption during the very earliest centuries, down 
almost to the Apostolic age. This last section of the book reveals traces 
of hurried composition, and is not as clearly and forcefully put as the first 
two parts. The reader will not be greatly impressed unless he reflects care- 
fully on every item of testimony and discovers for himself the way to con- 
clusions barely indicated. A gold mine is here opened up, but not exploited. 
Very likely a future and enlarged edition, written with g.eater leisure, will 
enable the author to realize his plans more completely. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit O. VoLLeERT, S.J. 
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Brevitogurum. By St. Bonaventure. Translated by Erwin Esser 
Nemmers, A.M., Mus. M., LL.B. St. Louis and London: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1946. Pp. xxii + 248. $3.00. 

This is the first translation in any language of the important little work 
of St. Bonaventure known as the Breviloguium. It is hard to understand 
why the Breviloguium has not been translated before, particularly when we 
learn that there have been at least nineteen editions of the work and that, 
with the possible exception of his Life of St. Francis, the Breviloquium has 
been printed more often than any other work of St. Bonaventure (p. xii). 
The text followed by Mr. Nemmers is the one found in the Quarrachi edition. 

St. Bonaventure wrote this work shortly before 1257; the exact date is 
not known. It seems to be a compendium of his Commentarii in quattuor 
libros Petri Lombardi, which were finished in 1255. We have in the Brevilo- 
quium an excellent example of theology in its sacra doctrina stage, the stage 
in which it remained down to the year 1267, when St. Thomas began his 
Summa Theologica. This is why the Breviloguium is of such interest to a 
student of St. Thomas. After a prologue, consisting of six sections that 
deal with the meanings of Holy Scripture, the Breviloguium is divided into 
seven parts. These seven parts treat successively of the Trinity, creation, 
the corruption of sin, the Incarnation, grace, the sacraments, and the last 
judgment. St. Bonaventure follows a simple and clear method of presenta- 
tion throughout: after presenting the teaching of the Church on each of 
these topics, with their subdivisions, he gives his own explanation, which he 
regularly introduces with the formula: ‘The explanation of this is as 
follows.” In the Breviloguium St. Bonaventure deduces all things from the 
first principle, which is God, instead of reducing them to that principle, as he 
does in the De reductione artium and in the [tinerarium. 

The reader will recognize some doctrines that are peculiar to St. Bona- 
venture, and even peculiar to the Breviloguium, in the present translation. 
Among others, he will notice the lack of distinction between natural and 
revealed theology (p. 24); the notion of gratia gratis data as a divinely given 
aid without which no one can adequately prepare himself for salvation (p. 
144); the infinite malice of sin, without any qualification (p. 148); the state- 
ment that, although the sacraments are called the cause of grace, this does 
not mean that grace is effected causally by them (pp. 176-77); the doctrine 
that extreme unction is intended to remove venial sin (pp. 181, 204-206) 
as penance is for mortal sin (pp. 181, 201-204); the assertion that Christ 
received three sacraments—baptism, the Eucharist, and holy orders (p. 
183); that the word Amen belongs to the baptismal formula by divine in- 
stitution (p. 191); that baptism in the early Church was administered in the 
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name of Christ, in which the Trinity is understood (p. 192). Many of these 
views were held by others besides St. Bonaventure. 

When we come to evaluate the work of Mr. Nemmers as a translater, 
we must keep in mind two things. First, his is a pioneer work. Secondly, 
Mr. Nemmers does not seem to be quite at home in the field of theology; 
this becomes evident when we review some of his renditions of theological 
terms and phrases. What follows is a list of renditions that are either not 
altogether happy or theologically incorrect. P. 24: theology is a “united 
science” (scientia una). P. 25: the first-person “proceeds from nothing” 
(prima a nulla est, which means: the first person does not proceed from any 
other person). Faith is “the beginning of the cultivation of God” (princi- 
pium cultus Dei). Would not “devoutly” be a better equivalent of 
“piissime” than “virtuously”? P. 28: that hypostasis “which is the first 
basis of an existence from the very beginning” (hypostasis illa, in qua est 
prima ratio principiandi, which means: the first hypostasis [the Father] 
is the first source or principle of the other hypostases). “By the mode of 
position in a negative manner” (per modum positionis cum negatione, 
which simply means: by way of affirmation with a negation). P. 29: “in 
divinis” is a technical phrase that does not mean “in the divine persons” 
but simply “in matters that pertain to God.” Likewise, “secundum modum 
se habendi” used in reference to the divine persons must not be translated, 
“according to the mode of behavior.” It refers to the relation, not the 
behavior, of one divine person to another (this mistake also occurs on p. 31). 

P. 31: “Illud quo distinguitur” of the original should not be rendered: 
“the one from whom he is distinguished” but “that by which he is dis- 
tinguished.” P. 35: “reason” is not a good rendition of “ratio” when it 
refers to the intelligible concept of each of the persons of the Trinity. P. 36: 
St. Bonaventure never said that unum, verum, and bonum are qualities at- 
tributed to the first principle (God). P. 37: “willing” would be a better 
equivalent of “velle” than “wishing” in the context. “The power to know 
is a certain power” is hardly an accurate rendition of “posse scire est aliquid 
posse.” 

P. 42: the sentence beginning, “The divine will,” is not clear in the trans- 
lation. P. 49: the divine power is immense (immensa), not “tremendous.” 
P. 55: the sentence beginning, “This is said,” does not make any sense. P. 
60: “every corporeal reason” incorrectly renders “omnis actio corporalis.” 
In paragraph 9, if the word “that” were omitted after ‘“‘saving science,” 
the meaning would be clearer. P. 69: “first collective power” does not 
accurately describe the phantasia as the “prima virtus collativa.” P. 75: 
“Every effect” should be “Every intellect.” Clearly the line beginning 
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“Omnis enim effectus” of the Latin text has not been translated. P. 110: 
“if the redeemed were a mere creature” should read “if the redeemer were 
a mere creature.” P. 112: “not of the assumed but of the assuming” 
ought to read “not of the person assumed but of the person assuming,” 
for the sake of clearness. In the next sentence, “its negation is implied” 
would bring out what St. Bonaventure means by “clauditur negatio”’ better 
than the term “absence” of the translation. P.115,n.5: the statement that 
for St. Thomas “the redemption of the angels relates only to atonement,” 
with a reference to De Veritate, q. 29, is meaningless. P. 120: “in our works 
or the effect” should be “‘in its work or effect.” P. 129: “Beatitudo frui- 
tionis” does not mean “the blessedness of productivity” (twice this occurs) 
but of fruition or enjoyment. P. 130: “there was in Christ no struggle or 
resistance” does not do justice to “colluctatio et pugna” of the original; 
Christ had no interior struggle or conflict in the sense of struggling with 
unruly passions, but does this mean that He offered no resistance to any- 
thing? P. 132: “Jesus Christ ... in so far as He was man was not innocent 
and was the debtor of death” is exactly the opposite to what St. Bonaventure 
says: “Christus Iesus...in quantum homo innocens, nullatenus erat 
debitor mortis.” P. 135: again St. Bonaventure is made to say the opposite 
of what he actually said when “those who follow Him” is given as a transla- 
tion of “qui Christi adventum praecesserunt.” 

P. 142: “a godlike series” is not the meaning of “habitus deiformis.” 
The last sentence on p. 143 is obscure and meaningless. P. 150 and passim: 
“the division of grace into the habits of the virtues” is not the meaning of 
“de ramificatione gratiae in habitus virtutum.” P. 156: “the habits of 
benefits and senses” does poor justice to “habitus fructuum et sensuum. 
On p. 157 poverty of spirit is the remedy for “the evil of swelling.” Why not 
the evil of pride? Again, the sentence beginning, “Because the perfect 
progression,” is left unfinished. Finally, on the same page, St. Bonaven- 
ture’s “perfectio religionis, praelationis et internae sanctitudinis” is mean- 
ingless when it becomes “the perfection of religion, of manifestation, and of 
internal sanctity.” ‘Praelatio” regularly becomes “manifestation” from 
this point onwards; the translator evidently is unaware of the technical or 
canonical meaning of both “religio” and “praelatio.” P. 176: “vessel of 
grace” on line 33 should be “vessels of grace.” P. 188: “it is common to all 
the sacraments to be repeated neither on the same person,” etc., is a clumsy 
way of saying what St. Bonaventure teaches: “It is common to all the 
sacraments not to be repeated (non iterari) on the same person,” etc. On 
p. 189 the same sentence continues: “yet three sacraments must not in a 
certain sense be repeated, namely, baptism, confirmation, and orders.” 
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What St. Bonaventure says is that these three sacraments are not to be 
repeated to any extent (“non sunt aliquatenus iteranda”). On p. 211, n. 
37, it is difficult to understand what the Quarrachi editors state from the 
sentence as it stands. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie Wir1am R. O’ConnoR 


Sous LES YEUX DE L’INCROYANT. By Jean Levie, S.J. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1946. Pp. 302. 

The problem which the author attempts to solve is the practical one of 
how to deal with unbelievers. Hitherto the approach followed the line of 
argumentation which arose from the controversies with the deists and ra- 
tionalists of the past three centuries. This approach restricts the field of 
apologetics to extremely narrow limits, and fails to take into account that 
there is an intellectual abyss separating believers from unbelievers. It 
also overlooks the method which Christ Himself used in His dealings with 
the incredulous, and neglects to consider how God ordinarily leads men to 
the faith. 

Accordingly the author proposes a solution which rests upon two funda- 
mental truths: (1) that straight thinking is necessary for faith; (2) that 
faith is necessary for straight thinking. 

If an unbeliever is asked: “Why can’t we get together?” he will immedi- 
ately answer: “You Catholics renounce all free thought; you enslave the 
intellect and surrender your use of reason by substituting for it obedience to 
what your Church teaches. That is intellectual suicide, to which I will 
never submit.” 

To convince him of his error, no single argument, or line of arguments 
that bring in the supernatural will be of any value. He will not acknowledge 
the divinity of Christ, nor the argument from miracles. He is likely to be 
somewhat impressed by the Catholic Church as a whole, the entire Christian 
plan of salvation, or, as the author puts it, the whole Christ in His Church. 
But since the infidel is convinced that the dogmas of the faith cannot be 
treated with the same rigorous methods of logic which characterize other 
sciences, a different approach must be made to show the reasonableness of 
the Church’s teachings. The author suggests three steps whereby a man of 
scientific habit of mind can persuade himself of this fact. 

First, he is conscious of being able to learn the truth, and he must feel 
the responsibility to search for it. This is a personal responsibility, as in- 
dividual as any responsibility for moral actions. To shirk this duty is really 
to frustrate the purpose for which God gave him the use of reason. Now 
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among the truths for which he must search belong the truths of faith, and 
the reasons for believing. 

The second step is that the searcher for truth must persuade himself that 
his intellect is not to remain passive. He must actively combat his prej- 
udices and resist the temptation to doubt all religious truth. He can with 
effort and sincerity acquire certainty about some truths that will prepare 
the way for faith. God’s indirect manifestation of Himself in nature, the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul, and other truths will appear reason- 
able, and the need for accepting them as certain can be known without 
having recourse to revelation. 

The third step is essentially supernatural. So far intellect, will, con- 
science, and heart have cooperated in the search for religious truth. In all 
probability divine grace aided the process, but theoretically at least the 
searcher could procede thus far without it. He has merely been asked to 
assent to truths which were within the scope of his natural reason. But to 
assent to truths which are beyond the grasp of the human intellect, he re- 
quires the light of faith. With this light he will be able to see that there is 
knowledge which cannot be attained naturally—to know God in His es- 
sence—and that there is an intellectual act which surpasses natural com- 
prehension—the intuitive knowledge of God in the beatific vision—and 
that there is a human act alone capable of directing one to this intuitive 
vision—the act of faith. When the sincere searcher for truth admits this, 
he finally understands that it can hardly be “‘intellectual suicide” for human 
reason to renounce itself in order to surpass itself, to raise itself above its 
natural powers and enrich itself with the very riches of God. If divine 
grace then prompts the will to tend to that supernatural good, which is eter- 
nal life, the act of faith will follow. 

Unbelievers often misunderstand and misinterpret our attitude in matters 
of faith, and we, too, are guilty of misjudging their religious outlook. To 
this practical point of showing due respect to a religious adversary, the 
author devotes a chapter. Another explains the difference between Catholic 
and Protestant exegesis. He analyses the process of loss of faith in the case 
of Ernest Renan and of Alfred Loisy. A section is devoted to the four ways 
in which Catholic thought is particularly at variance with modern thought, 
viz., doctrinal security vs. agnostic uncertainty; firm adherence to Christ’s 
revelation vs. pragmatic change of doctrines and principles; the pre-eminence 
of religious influence in the individual and in society vs. modernism, posi- 
tivism, and rationalism; respect for authority and order as founded on 
divine authority vs. communism and anarchy. Finally, as an epilogue, 
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there is a clear and detailed statement of the Christian creed, and the reasons 
for firmly adhering to the same. 

In the preface, the author modestly disclaims originality of thought and 
development in his work. But he has expounded his thesis clearly and logi- 
cally, with sound doctrinal background, and in a way that will interest and 
impress the reader. We heartily wish the book a wide circulation. 


St. Mary’s College _ HENRY WILLMERING, S.J. 


LE Sarnt-Esprit EN Nous D’APRES LES PERES GrEcs. By Paul Galtier, 
S.J. Romae: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae. 1946. Pp. 290. 

The mind of the seasoned theologian is not like a virgin slate. This be- 
comes especially evident in his study of patristic literature. Unless the 
scholar struggles to preserve, as far as possible, a neutral and impartial at- 
titude of mind there is great danger that the impact of the teaching of the 
Fathers, especially those of the East, will be unduly cushioned by the meta- 
physical synthesis which, through long years, the Western theologian has 
built up within his mind. And, unless he exercise great care, he will channel 
the fresh and nervous expressions of the Greek Fathers along a route and fit 
them into a mold of his own making. From this it may well result that much 
of the richness and form of the Fathers’ teaching is lost. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, P. Galtier has not approached the Greek Fathers with that 
docility and lack of parti-pris which are essential to an exact understanding 
of the doctrine of the Greek Fathers on the role of the Holy Spirit in our 
sanctification. 

The first section of the present work discusses the role of the third divine 
Person as taught in the New Testament and in the Fathers who wrote prior 
to the controversies over the so-called Macedonian heresy. In the second 
part, P. Galtier presents the doctrine of those Fathers actually engaged in 
refuting the Pneumatomachoi, beginning with St. Athanasius and concluding 
with St. Cyril of Alexandria. Forty pages are devoted to St. Basil, sixty 
to Cyril. The final six pages of conclusions are substantially the same as 
those in Galtier’s former study, L’Habitation en nous des trois Personnes, 
namely, the insistence of the Greek Fathers upor the part played by the 
Holy Spirit in our sanctification is to be explained in terms of appropriation, 
pure and simple. 

One gathers that the author sees only two possible positions with respect 
to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit: either one holds the theory of Petavius, 
or one must maintain pure appropriation (cf. pp. 25, 30, 51, 167, 220, 266). 
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The student of the Greek Fathers will find two series of texts regarding the 
part of the Blessed Trinity in our sanctification. At times the absolute 
unity of power and essence is stressed; at other times, the role of the indi- 
vidual Persons. The impartial and objective scholar will try to interpret 
each class of texts literally, if that is at all possible. In my opinion, P. 
Galtier does not do this. Because the Greek Fathers maintain the absolute 
unity of operation in works dealing obviously with efficient causality (such 
as the Holy Spirit’s speaking through the prophets or effecting the Incarna- 
tion), it is not thereby justifiable to conclude that in those places where the 
role of the Holy Spirit is stressed in our sanctification this emphasis ‘must 
be explained by mere appropriation. One must first show that, in every 
form of causality, the special role of the third Person is to be understood in 
terms of pure appropriation. This P. Galtier does not prove. 

Again, it seems illogical to conclude in favor of simple appropriation, 
merely because the Greek Fathers held that our sanctification came 
“equally” from all three divine Persons (p. 266, and passim). One may hold, 
I believe, that our holiness comes from all three Persons, but from each divine 
Person communicating the same one reality, but in a manner relatively differ- 
ent as modified by the personal hypostatic character of the individual Per- 
sons. In a word, as A. Eréss observed of Scheeben (Scholastik, XI, 1936, 
393), there is a possible middle stand between the theory of Petavius and 
the doctrine of pure appropriation. By avoiding the theory of Petavius we 
preserve the divine unity so accurately set forth in the Council of Florence 
(DB, 703) and, at the same time, we are not confined to the doctrine of 
pure appropriation which, according to J. Beumer (Theologie und Glaube, 
XXX, 1938, 504), uses beautiful language but seems, on further analysis, 
singularly devoid of content. 

P. Galtier readily admits that each divine Person comes and dwells within 
the soul, each according to His proper manner, the Father as such, and the 
same with regard to the Son and Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, he maintains, 
this diversity lies solely within the inner circle of their proper trinitarian 
life; there is no difference whatsoever in the manner in which the divine 
Persons are present and communicate the divine life to the soul (cf. p. 244, 
and passim). If this be so, one may ask, how can the learned author ex- 
plain the fact that the new divine presence is foto coelo different from the 
presence of Deus Unus in the purely natural order? If our new divine life 
is a real communication to us of trinitarian life and our entry into the 
inner-life of the Godhead, must there not be a passive reception in the soul 
of trinitarian life, and not merely of the abstract divine essence? If the 
three divine Persons communicate themselves to us, then we must receive 
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them. And since all the newness of the presence comes from the created 
term in the union, i.e., the change in the human soul, then, so it seems, 
within that soul there must be a passive reception and possession of each 
divine Person. For, according to Galtier, each divine Person is present 
within the soul according to His proper manner. We may hold that the 
reality communicated is one, namely, a created participation in divine 
trinitarian life; but the manner of communication is three-fold relative, 
passing as it does through the triple channel of the divine Persons. The one 
reality received in a three-fold different manner establishes the foundation 
for a triple relation, a relation to and union with each distinct Person. 

In such a theory, there is room for appropriation; but this type of ap- 
propriation will nut be that which we use, for example, in appropriating 
creation to the Father. 

The author wisely points out that the teaching of the Greek Fathers must 
be considered against the background of the theological disputes which gave 
rise to their teaching. This background will certainly explain why they 
taught these doctrines at this particular time; but the polemic nature of 
their teaching does not adequately explain what they taught. That was 
ruled by the deposit of faith, already existent, of which the Fathers might 
be called the publishers. 


St. Mary’s College Ma acai J. DonNELLY, S.J. 


Samnt Paut. Ep*rre aux Gatates. Epfrres aux THESSALONICIENS. 
By Frangois Amiot. Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1946. Pp. 387. 

The series of New Testament commentaries entitled Verbum Salutis 
was begun in 1923 by the French biblical scholars, PP. Durand, Huby, 
and Jouén of the Society of Jesus. The most recent volume of this series to 
reach America is Frangois Amiot’s Eptire aux Galates and Epittres aux 
Thessaloniciens. Like its predecessors, it is directed to the educated laity 
rather than to the biblical specialist. Nevertheless the professor of Sacred 
Scripture will read this work with profit to himself and will not hesitate to 
recommend it to his students. 

The author devotes almost two hundred and forty pages to his explanation 
of Galatians and about one hundred and forty to that of Thessalonians. 
Like the other volumes of Verbum Salutis, this one contains brief indices and 
an unpretentious but clear map. 

In his Avant-propos P. Amiot declares that these Epistles are probably 
the earliest writings of the New Testament. Quoting Prat, he says that 
Galatians proclaims the end of a world, that of the Old Testament, and 
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Thessalonians, the end of the world; it is, moreover, a source of wonder and 
admiration that within twenty years after the Passion the coherence, ma- 
turity, and spiritual wealth of Christianity should be so manifest. 

About eighty-five pages are devoted to an introduction to Galatians, in 
which the usual subject matter is discussed—authenticity, destination, 
date, etc. P. Amiot treats at great length the famous question of the destina- 
tion and date of Galatians and upholds the opinion that the Epistle was 
written in 49 at Antioch and sent to Southern Galatia. It must be said 
that he argues convincingly and presents objectively and compniay the 
arguments of those who favor other opinions. 

The difficult question of the value of the Mosaic Law as contrasted with 
the New Law is examined intelligently and lucidly. P. Amiot shows that 
he has understood the problem, for his explanation is clear and highly reason- 
able. The divinity of Christ is held to be the ultimate solution and the 
author stresses the fact that non-Catholic exegetes who do not appreciate the 
Christocentric value of the Epistle can hardly hope to arrive at a proper 
understanding of Paul’s ideas as found in Galatians. 

Trinitarian texts are explained; the value of the Mosaic Law is preserved 
but it is shown to be only a preparation for the Law of Christ. Justifica- 
tion could not be obtained by works of the older Law; it was to be sought 
and found in faith in Christ. The moral consequences of Paul’s teaching 
are briefly outlined and the true nature of the Church, the new Israel, graphi- 
cally described. 

The translation into idiomatic French is based more on the Greek than 
on the Vulgate and after each section of the translation an explanation of 
several pages follows. 

As in Galatians, so in Thessalonians the author treats the introductory 
problems at great length, in about forty pages. I Thess. was written at the 
end of 50 or in the beginning of 51, and II Thess. a little later. He proves 
quite satisfactorily that II Thess. is Pauline, there being, generally speaking, 
no question about the authorship of I Thess. 

The principal subject of both Epistles is eschatology, and in his introduc- 
tion P. Amiot devotes over twenty pages to it. Those living at the end of 
the world will not have to die. Paul did not share the common belief that 
the parousia was imminent. The adversary is not so much an individual as 
a series, and its opponent is the collection of preachers of the Gospel. In 
his explanation of the text, the author holds that I Thess. 4:4 refers to man’s 
body, not to his wife, and that 4:6 refers not to business but to carnal sins. 
He offers in 5:23 a good explanation of “spirit,” “soul,” and “body,” and in 
footnote 5 on p. 372 he gives from another source a clear summary of Paul’s 
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teaching on the parousia. He does not hesitate to part company with 
exegetes whose works have been looked upon as more scholarly; but he pre- 
sents their views objectively and fairly. 

In keeping with the nature of the work, the bibliography is short and 
quite up-to-date, though the references in the footnotes are far more numer- 
ous and modern; it is in these that Catholic books in English are occasionally 
cited. Despite the printi _, difficulties under which French publishers must 
be laboring, this book is remarkably free from serious misprints. P. Amiot 
makes frequent use of Greek in his footnotes. 

His treatment of these three important Epistles is not exhaustive; at the 
same time it certainly is not sterile. The many spiritual suggestions which 
he offers enhance the value of the book and prove that a commentary on 
Sacred Scripture can profitably be used for the best kind of spiritual reading. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighion M. P. STAPLETON 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE Future Lire. By E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
London: Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1946. Pp. v + 201. 16s. 

A smoothly written, penetrating analysis of the most intriguing problem 
in the Old Testament. Prefacing his work with short summaries of 
Egyptian and Babylonian beliefs concerning the future life, the author pro- 
ceeds to examine Hebrew ideas on the same subject. In general, his treat- 
ment follows the chronological order of the various sacred books, and pre- 
supposes not only that revelation is progressive among the Hebrews (as it 
is), but also that that progress is molded to a slowly developing spiritual 
sense among the Chosen People. Two chapters (VI and VII) are given 
over to an excellent examination of the notion of Sheol in the Old Testa- 
ment, and to a clarification of the standpoint from which the sacred writer 
views Sheol; the latter point had needed expression for a long time, in order 
to remove a misunderstanding of the gloom which seems to surround the 
idea of Sheol in the sacred text. The measured conclusion of the book is 
that apart from a belief in survival after death (held in all stages of Israel’s 
history), Hebrew thought until after the exile remained nebulous and nega- 
tive about conditions connected with that survival; in its declining centuries 
the Jewish community held definite belief in a personal resurrection and in 
rewards and punishments in the after life. 

Despite sincere admiration for the book as a whole, the present writer 
does not see eye to eye with the author in all details. Father Sutcliffe, for 
instance, denies any influence of Egyptian thought upon Hebrew ideas, but 
considers a Babylonian influence (in a wholly acceptable sense) to be per- 
fectly natural and expected (p. 20). But this seems utterly impossible on the 
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face of it: Abraham severed connections with Ur more than five hundred 
years before the Exodus, and no normal contact with Mesopotamian ideas 
is made by Israel for six hundred years after the Exodus; furthermore, such 
religious ideas as Abraham may have left to his descendants, even if they 
retained them over a thousand years, did not have their provenance in Ur, 
but were given to him after he had left the land of his ancestors. On the 
other hand, four hundred years of living in Egypt where ideas on the future 
life were highly, if erroneously, developed, could not but give to the Israelites 
an awareness of life after death far more “advanced” than anything to be 
found in the earlier part of the sacred record. Moses himself was brought 
up and educated in the house of Pharaoh, and would have been conversant 
with the details of Egyptian beliefs. Hence there are grounds for a strong 
suspicion that the Egyptian sojourn exerted a very powerful, if negative, 
influence on the officially expressed Hebrew ideas of the future life: because 
of the proneness of the people to idolatry, and because of fundamentally 
polytheistic ideas of the future life current among the Egyptians, the 
thoughts of the Hebrews were focused down to this life in which God was 
immediate Rewarder and Punisher. For inevitable queries from minds 
already awakened to Egyptian concepts, a simple oral instruction would 
have sufficed; the official silence of the Wilderness record need not be inter- 
preted as an indication of ignorance. 

Again, in the matter of progressive revelation the author seems to demand 
an orderly development of ideas which the sacred record does not substanti- 
ate. If David could announce the divinity of the Messias a thousand years 
before the revelation of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, and do it without 
explanation, there is no a@ priori reason why he could not also have expressed 
the idea of resurrection. About fourteen pages of the present work are 
given to the effort to remove that idea from Psalms 15 and 16 because it is 
chronologically out of order, though some of the shrewdest commentators 
on the Psalms accept it. Father Sutcliffe’s argumentation is not convincing 
here any more than it is when he tries to water down the import of Job 
19:25-27 (pp. 131 ff). To interpret “after my skin has been thus destroyed” 
as though merely the skin and not the whole body were intended, would be 
to introduce a bathos into the text and to ignore the struggle with his mis- 
fortune which earlier forces him toward the same idea more briefly (14:13 f; 
17:13 f). 

With the author all will agree that there is much more silence than might 
be expected in a divine record on so important and so vital a religious point. 
But it must not be overlooked that we know almost nothing of the oral 
traditions of the Hebrew people, nothing of the religious instruction from 
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the beginning which made use of the written record as a starting point for 
explanation and illustration. Hence it is one thing to admit our ignorance 
of any specific development of thought concerning the future life, but quite 
another to presume from the silence of the official record that already 
possessed thoughts on rewards and punishments in the after life were not 
purified. Full development would have to await the messianic moment, 
obviously, not only because that moment was the habitual term of the Old 
Testament’s outlook, but also because until the messianic moment Heaven 
remained closed, as the divine Author knew, whether or not it was known to 
His human instruments. 

These differences of opinion aside, Father Sutcliffe’s work is recommended 
unreservedly. No other book on this subject in the reviewer’s experience 
says so much so well in so short a space. 


Woodstock College F. X. Perrce, S.J. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By R. V. G. Tasker, 
B.D. (Cantab.). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1947. Pp. 176. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Tasker propounds a doctrine which is right by means of theories which 
are often wrong. It is his purpose to scan each of the books of the New 
Testament to show how the authors of these books appreciated a significance 
in the Old Dispensation Scriptures beyond the obviously literal meaning. 
He states his purpose “To them [the writers of the N.T.] the whole story of 
the People of Israel, their divine call, their redemption from Egypt, the 
giving of the law on Mt. Sinai, the triumphant establishment of the worship 
of Jehovah in the Holy Land, the building of the Temple, the tragedy of the 
exile, and the subsequent resurrection and return of the remnant of Zion, 
are all foreshadowings of the greater and final salvation given in the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus, apart from which they have in themselves 
no abiding significance and are not fully comprehensible” (p. 16). There is, 
then, a progressive unfolding of the Old Covenant in the New and of the 
New in the age of eternity which the latter foreshadows—both Covenants 
being but the development of the divine plan ordained by Providence which 
gives meaning to human life and human history. All this is correct. 

When Dr. Tasker expounds St. Paul’s epistles (pp. 90-113) he writes as a 
man of vision and understanding. He takes St. Paul to be the author of the 
epistles and is, for the most part, quite orthodox in this chapter. 

But his exposition of the Gospels and the life of Christ is not so happy. 
First he accepts, as though it were a fact, that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John were really not the authors of the four gospels. ‘“‘As is now generally 
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realized, the records of the life and teaching of Jesus which we find in the 
Four Gospels were composed a generation or more after the events they de- 
scribe” (p. 19). Consequently he can accept as truly historical only that 
part of the gospel narrative which appeals to his preference from the internal 
evidence of the text. That his criterion of the Gospels’ historical accuracy 
is internal evidence escapes from his pen when he writes: “The fact that 
this [the twelve-year-old Christ in the Temple in Luke’s account] is the only 
incident of the boyhood of Jesus recorded in the Canonical Gospels, and that 
there are a large number found in the Apocryphal Gospels, and that by com- 
parison this story is free from those marks of precocity and exaggeration 
which are characteristic of legends, which tend to be formed later around 
the boyhood of ‘heroes,’ affords us very strong justification for regarding it as 
historical” (pp. 22-23). What good, one wonders, comes from knowing that 
the narration about Jesus amplifies the meaning of the Old Testament books 
if the narration itself may not be accurate history? 

This study of the New Testament is a reaction against “undue concen- 
tration by scholars upon the literary and historical study of the Bible” (p. 
15). The author wants to rediscover the “world in which the early Fathers 
of the Church, or the theologians of the Middle Ages or of the Reformation 
lived” (p. 15). It is unfortunate that in this pursuit he forgets that scholars 
in that lost world accepted the gospels as historical documents written by 
the authentic evangelists, and that he accepts as sound the conclusions of 
higher critics against whom he is reacting. Once admitted, these conclu- 
sions will naturally lead to such incongruous assertions as the following: 
that Luke’s gospel is “off the main stream of primitive Christianity” in 
that it makes “no mention of the Messiah’s death as an atonement” (p. 47). 
Does Dr. Tasker forget that Lk. 22: 20 (“This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood, which shall be shed for you”) is explicitly speaking of atoning blood? 

There are many other unintelligible statements, chiefly about Christ, 
in this book. Although the author persists in maintaining that Jesus is 
the Son of God, he can assure us that “it was to become increasingly clear, 
as the years went on, to the developing mind of Jesus that the perfect and 
effective sacrifice must be made by Himself” (p. 23), that “He came gradu- 
ally to realize that the perfect sacrifice could only be made by perfect obedi- 
ence”’ (p. 23), that “the Gospels leave us in no doubt that it was after His 
Baptism at the hands of John the Baptist that Jesus received the divine 
assurance that He was what He had already become increasingly conscious 
of being, the unique Son of God, called to be the Christ of Jewish expecta- 
tion” (p. 24). It seems odd, indeed, that such statements can be made of 
the all-knowing God and that they can be climaxed with an assertion like 
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the following: “As the opposition to Jesus developed, so did the realization 
of the inevitability of His death. The unchronological character of our 
Gospels does not enable us to say exactly when this conviction became clear 
to Jesus. The fate that overtook John the Baptist ‘for boldly denouncing 
vice’ may well have brought to the surface the truth that He had already 
learned from the Scriptures that all through the history of His People God’s 
messengers had perished, usually at Jerusalem, which had indeed been ‘the 
slayer of the prophets’ ” (p. 31). He Who was the Author of the Scriptures 
had to learn from them what they contained about Himself! 

The atmosphere which clings to this book probably can be made appreci- 
able in this simple statement of the author: “Matthew’s story [about the 
children crying out, ‘Hosanna to the Son of David’] is therefore probably 
not historically accurate; but it contains a theological truth” (pp. 21-22). 
We might summarize Dr. Tasker’s procedure as follows: Critics in the past 
have attempted to establish what is historicaiiy and literally true in the 
Scriptures. The new approach is not to bother about the historicity but the 
theological truth in the Scriptures. The probably unhistorical and there- 
fore unobjective truths of the New Testament are an amplification of the 
probably unhistorical and therefore unobjective truths of the Old Testa- 
ment. In all this Scriptural unobjectivity let us take comfort, on it let us 
base our faith. 


West Baden College Epwakp J. Hopovs, S.J. 


Tue New TESTAMENT Letters. Prefaced and paraphrased by J. W. C. 
Wand, D.D., Anglican Bishop of London. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. ix + 220. $2.50. 

The New Testament Letters, particularly the Epistles of St. Paul, offer 
many serious difficulties to modern readers. One is often tempted to ask: 
“Were these writings clear to the original readers? Among the first 
Christians were many illiterate tradesmen, housewives and slaves, and if 
they understood the Apostle’s message, why cannot the average layman of 
today do the same?” Various solutions are suggested, as for example: 
the Apostle had previously instructed these persons to whom the letters 
are addressed; or, these Epistles are simply the residue of a more copious 
correspondence; or again, the Apostle is answering difficulties proposed by 
the readers, or is giving directions in an emergency clearly known to them, 
but not to us. There is some truth in all this, and another source of diffi- 
culty in understanding the Epistles comes from faulty translation of the 


original text. 
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Dr. Wand tries to eliminate many of these obscurities. His introductory 
notes to each Letter inform the modern reader of the circumstances which 
called forth the document. The translation is couched in clear, idiomatic 
English. The Greek sentence structure is changed to a form more suitable 
to our language, and where St. Paul’s thought is left incomplete, the sentence 
is rounded out. Thus we have an elucidation of the Apostle’s thought, 
which calls for very definite and clear-cut interpretation of the text. 

With many of these interpretations we are in full accord; but there are 
some which we can legitimately challenge. Granting that God is all holy, 
just and mighty, is it consonant with these divine attributes to translate 
5ixavodv almost universally with “reckon righteous,” and the passive form 
with “be acquitted at the bar of divine justice.” Cannot God make a man 
righteous? Does St. Paul consider a verdict of acquittal adequate for a 
truly repentant sinner? The expression, “Let a man make up his mind 
and then let him eat of the Loaf and drink of the Cup” (I Cor. 11:28), is 
misleading, since it gives the impression that a Christian may believe in the 
divine presence or not, at his choice, which is most certainly not what St. 
Paul wished to imply when he wrote: doxipatérw 5¢ dvOpwros éavrév. Among 
the qualifications to be sought for in both a bishop and a deacon St. Paul 
lists Gvépa pias yuvauds. Are we to think that bigamy was so comnion 
among early Christians that a man “with only one wife” had to be sought 
out for such high offices {n the Church? Why do we read in Heb. 2:3: 
“by one who actually heard him,” when the original text says: bd ray 
axovo avrwv? 

Such are a few samples, taken at random, of loosely translated phrases. 
Not that such free versions are frequent, but every now and then they 
occur. Another peculiarity is that all quotations from the Psalms, and 
some from Isaias, are rendered in rhyming quatrains. These are sometimes 
attractive in themselves, but at other times they ruin a rhetorical passage, 
e.g., Rom. 8:36; Heb. 1:7-12; 3:7-12. The chief value of the version is its 
clearness; it fails to reproduce the splendid rhetorical passages of St. Paul 
and Hebrews. 


St. Mary’s College H. WiLLMERING, S.J. 


Major TRENDS IN JEWIsH Mysticism. By Gershom G. Sholem. New 
York: Schocken Books, 1947. Pp. 454. $5.50. 

This book is the outgrowth of lectures given by the author in 1938 at 
the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. The author set himself the 
difficult task of analyzing certain extraordinary religious movements which 
have appeared in modern Judaism from the days of the Mishnah to the 
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latest phase of European Hasidism in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. With this purpose in view, he investigates their origin, their pro- 
tagonists, their environment, their characteristics, their connection with 
antecedent and contemporaneous Jewish thought, and their relation to 
similar non-Jewish abnormalities. It is evident from the book that he 
possessed the knowledge and ability requisite for the attainment of his 
purpose. He is familiar with the literature of psychology and mysticism; 
he read his sources as far as possible in the original languages; he strives for 
precision of expression. In consequence of his passion for truth and his 
scientific bent, he has made a notable addition to the history of supranormal 
phenomena and produced an informative book on obscure phases of Jewish 
religious life, for which we have reason to be grateful. His understanding 
of Catholic mysticism, to which he alludes occasionally, is not discriminating 
nor profound, but perhaps we cannot expect this from a man of his 
background. 

All the movements which the author reviews reveal a fierce desire of the 
Jewish soul to come into contact with the deity in a way more intimate than 
that suggested by the Law or the ordinary methods of prayer. The 
Christian reader, however, will see all of them as vagaries. Thus the devotee 
of the Merkebah mysticism was taught how to pass through trials and 
dangers, the heavens and the heavenly palaces, to the throne of God. This 
was but a variety of gnosticism which paid little attention to the moral con- 
sequences which should follow from this exalted form of contemplation. 
Medieval Hasidism, which inculcated asceticism of a high order, was never- 
theless contaminated with magical practices and incorporated Philonic 
and Platonic aberrations. Equally futile was Abulafia’s attempt to lead 
the soul to contemplation by the combination of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. The spiritual outlook of the Zohar is summed up “as a mixture 
of theosophic theology, mythical cosmogony and mystical psychology and 
anthropology” (p. 243). The Lurianic system was analogous to Mani- 
cheism, to which it added the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. The 
paradoxical character of Sabbatai, the great Jewish pseudo-Messias (1625- 
1676), led to the bizarre belief that it may be meritorious to commit sin to 
overcome the power of evil (p. 319). Modern Hasidism, which was a burst 
of religious enthusiasm drawing its strength from the people, invested the 
prayer of its leaders with magical powers. 

As the author anticipates, the terrible crises through which the Jewish 
people has passed in modern times will most probably give rise to new en- 
deavors to find union with God. It is to be hoped that any form of mysti- 
cism which may captivate the Jewish masses in the future will be founded on 
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a more rational understanding of God and His revelation. To avoid mis- 
conceptions, we wish to add in conclusion that the author does not champion 
any of these movements but merely strives to make them intelligible. His 
book is a splendid tribute to his learning, industry, and acumen. 


Catholic University of America MicHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF ANCIENT Man. By H. and H. A, 
Frankfort, John A. Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, and William A. Irwin. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. vi + 401. 

This book merits serious attention for several reasons. It is a collabora- 
tion by some of our most distinguished modern scholars; and it is a venture 
in a kind of interpretation which scholars too frequently shy from. The 
separate essays were first presented as lectures in the Division of the Humani- 
ties of the University of Chicago. The authors, with the general educated 
public in mind, have kept documentation and technical discussion down 
to a minimum. In some instances this means that opinions are presented 
with no supporting evidence, and nothing to indicate that they are mere 
opinions. The authors apologize for this procedure by saying that profes- 
sional scholars will be able to distinguish accepted views from new inter- 
pretations. This seems hardly fair to the general public, to whom the book 
is addressed. The layman is inclined to give unqualified assent to the 
scholar in his own field, especially when the scholar asserts himself with 
almost pontifical authority. This danger, always present when scientific 
questions are discussed before a large audience, is avoided only by a meticu- 
lous caution, which is generally, but not universally, apparent in the present 
book. Each of the essays is followed by a short list of suggested readings. 
The index is satisfactorily full. 

The book is described in the subtitle as an essay on speculative thought 
in the ancient Near East. The introductory and concluding chapters, which 
give general background and summarize the conclusions of the essays, are 
written by Dr. and Mrs. Frankfort. Egypt is treated by Dr. Wilson, and 
Mesopotamia by Dr. Jacobsen, and Israel by Dr. Irwin. Dr. Wilson, 
Dr. Jacobsen divide their treatises into three sections: the universe, the 
State, and human values. Dr. Irwin’s chapters are entitled “God,” “Man,” 
“Man in the World,” “Nation, Society, and Politics.” The limits of this 
review do not allow us more than an unjustly brief appraisal of the separate 
contributions. 

In the introductory chapter, Dr. and Mrs. Frankfort explain the meaning 
of mythopoeic thought and speculative thought as understood in the book. 
They find that myth and speculation are both opposed to scientific thought, 
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which alone gives an objective interpretation of experience. Myth, they 
say, is characterized by the personalizing of the external world, which is 
perceived as the term of an “I—Thou” relationship. They explain myth 
as the earliest form of speculative thought, which, like myth, transcends 
experience and is unscientific. They conclude that speculation, severely 
limited by modern science, can never pretend to be more than a working 
hypothesis. Such a profession of philosophical skepticism is as unjustified 
as it is unnecessary; and to present it as the only philosophical approach is 
indefensible. 

Dr. Wilson’s three chapters on Egypt are a splendid example of objective 
treatment. Never out of touch with his sources, he interprets the ancient 
Egyptian’s beliefs about the universe, the State, and the values of human 
life with profound insight. He admits his indebtedness to Breasted; but 
he has escaped the limits of Breasted’s narrow scheme of cultural evolution. 
The idea which he finds dominant in Egyptian thought is “consubstanti- 
ality”: the elements of the universe were all of one substance. Thus human 
behavior was the frame of reference for non-human phenomena, whether 
these occur on the divine or on the sub-human level. Dr. Wilson presents 
this view with due moderation and reserve, and he argues the point well; it 
is a factor which must be included in the interpretation of Egyptian ideas. 

The same tribute can be paid to Dr. Jacobsen’s three chapters on Mesopo- 
tamia. The dominant idea by which Dr. Jacobsen interprets Mesopotamian 
religion, politics, and ethics is a “cosmic order . . . obtained by the integra- 
tion of many individual cosmic wills .. . potentially divergent, potentially 
conflicting, fraught with a possibility of anarchy.” This conception he 
illustrates abundantly from Mesopotamian myths, many of which are quoted 
at length. Like Dr. Wilson, he does not entirely escape the danger of 
over-simplifying; but his key-idea, like Dr. Wilson’s, demands serious 
study. 

The longest essay, and the one of most interest to the theologian, is 
Dr. Irwin’s essay on Israel. It is also the most difficult to evaluate. There 
is much learning here, and many points of true insight into the Scriptures. 
Any student of the Scriptures who possesses solid erudition and the critical 
faculty will learn from Dr. Irwin; lacking these endowments, he will cer- 
tainly be misled. Dr. Irwin’s interpretation follows in general the lines 
of the classical theories of religious evolution and literary criticism. He has 
not been entirely unaffected by the recent unfavorable treatment of these 
theories at the hands of numerous scholars; thus, he is more considerate of 
the possibility of pre-prophetic monotheism than he was in his earlier writ- 
ings. He finds Hebrew thought characterized by certain unresolved con- 
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tradictions concerning the nature and personality of God, the natural law, 
and the covenant; and he explains these as due to the persistence of primitive 
beliefs in prophetic and priestly religion. Here his critical theories have run 
ahead of the evidence. In particular his opinions on inspiration and revela- 
tion color his entire treatment. The fundamental question is whether God 
has actually intervened in the world or not. Dr. Irwin is sure He has not. 
The Hebrews believed He did; on this assumption—granted that it leaves 
certain problems unsolved—the supremacy of Hebrew thought can be ex- 
plained without appealing to any dogmas of cultural evolution, which not 
only leave certain problems unsolved, but also raise some embarrassing new 
questions. The Hebrews may have believed that the voice of God was 
heard “deep in personal consciousness”; but they never merged the voice 
and the consciousness into one. Dr. Irwin admits the obvious sincerity 
of the prophets in claiming that what they heard in their own consciousness 
came from God; but to him this means merely that they believed in “a 
process of knowledge quite divorced from sense experience . . . very close to 
what is now called intuition.” From the prophetic experience “a sense of 
personal communion with the divine ... accepted as a valid experience of 
reality” became standard in Hebrew thought. This simply does not do 
justice to the prophets’ insistence on the divine origin of what they proposed. 
It is small service to the men who always separated the precious from the 
vile to say that the word of God is really the word of man, unknown to him- 
self. Dr. Irwin sincerely believes that authoritarian religion is a menace to 
human welfare because it claims to speak with divine authority. Noamount 
of special pleading on behalf of the prophets will save them from the same 
damnation. 

The concluding chapter summarizes the results. The essays show that 
the God of the Hebrews transcended nature and mythopoeic thought. But 
Dr. and Mrs. Frankfort find that the Hebrews achieved this only to create 
the much more powerful myth of the will of God. So, they conclude, it was 
left for the Greeks to emancipate human thought from myth, and make 
science and true speculative thought possible. The fog of religious and 
philosophical skepticism which appeared at the beginning of the book has 
closed in more thickly at the end. 

A reviewer must always devote so much space to faults which he is un- 
willing to pass over that he fears lest his presentation be distorted. The 
importance of this book and its many excellences in detail must not be dis- 
counted. Such syntheses must be written, and will be; and it would be a 
mistake to think that orthodoxy alone will guarantee the high standards of 
workmanship set here. As a comparative study of the great Near Eastern 
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cultures it is a book that no student of these cultures can afford to ignore. 
The authors have written an eminently readable book. They will be the 
last, I am sure, to object if we notice that it must be read with critical cau- 
tion. When speculative thought—and, consequently, its interpretation— 
cannot pretend to more than the dignity of a working hypothesis, they will 
not be surprised if those who work from different hypotheses will, while ac- 
cepting the many splendid aids to our understanding of ancient cultures 
which this book affords, make free to reject in whole or in part the underly- 
ing assumptions which have been noticed in this review. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzig, S.J. 


Canon Law. A TExT AND ComMENTARY. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, 
S.J. and Adam C. Ellis, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1946. Pp. xiii + 942. $8.50. 

This commentary on the Code of Canon Law is a welcome addition to 
the works in this science already published in English. Its purpose, as 
stated in the preface, is to present not the most learned commentary but a 
practical one, one that will meet the needs of seminarians and priests who 
have relatively little time for the study of canon law. Examination of the 
work reveals that this design has been achieved in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. The explanation of the whole body of law has been compressed into 
one volume of 942 pages. Restricting the matter within these iimits was a 
difficult task, yet it has been done with such masterly care and precision 
that elucidations and illustrations helpful and desirable for general use do 
not seem to have been sacrificed for the sake of brevity. 

Since this book has been designed to be used in the closest co-ordination 
with the Latin text of the Code, the matter treated in the seven parts into 
which it is divided has been arranged to follow the order found in the Code 
itself. Ordinarily this system is preferred, for it is the most convenient in 
works intended for ready consultation. 

In order to keep within the restricted course that is generally offered in 
seminaries, the authors have omitted the following sections of the Code: 
Part One of Book III on the sacraments (with the exception of indulgences, 
orders, and matrimony) and Part Five on benefices; the whole of Book IV 
with the exception of Title XX XIII on the manner of procedure in inflicting 
suspensions ex informata conscientiia. 

The ability and long experience of Fathers Bouscaren and Ellis have 
been employed to the best advantage in this publication. Clarity and 
exactness characterize their use of the vernacular. With happy discern- 
ment they have avoided many of the controverted points that usually cause 
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confusion to non-specialists. A vast wealth of material has been drawn upon 
to furnish students with preliminary surveys, questions, cases, and readings 
pertinent to the diverse elements of Church law. Interspersed throughout 
the chapters are synoptical outlines, lists, and diagrams that will greatly 
help the student to visualize and to remember difficult topics of law. Chief 
among these are: a summary of the Catholic Oriental Rites (p. 16), tables for 
the reckoning of time (pp. 48-50), a diagram depicting the organization of 
the Church (pp. 160-61), a list of plenary indulgences (pp. 354-57), an 
outline of previous censure of books (p. 712), and finally a detailed outline 
and a chart of the principal censures Jaiae sententiae found in the Code. 
The numerous references, especially to post-Code authors, will supply both 
the ordinary and the special student with valuable ‘directions towards a 
more profound study of important canonical issues. Solidity of doctrine 
is manifest in the entire work. 

As is inevitable in technical works of this kind, there are several minor 
points to which one might take exception. Quite noticeable is the lack 
of references to classical pre-Code authors. The reading lists at the end of 
each chapter are also made up almost entirely of post-Code English writings. 
These preferences, if they may be called such, are probably due to the practi- 
cal purpose of the book. Yet, in this reviewer’s opinion, the value of the 
references and readings would be enhanced by the addition of selections 
from such proven authorftites as St. Thomas, Suarez, Barbosa, Benedict 
XIV, Reiffenstuel, Schmalzgrueber, Piatus, Wernz—to name but a few of 
the classical pre-Code authors. 

On page 21, the assertion is made: “Canons which re-enact the old law 
without change are in reality nothing more than the old law.” Now, with 
regard to the interpretation of such canons, it is true to say that im content 
they are nothing more than the old law. However, these canons are in 
reality new law, for, as the author has correctly stated on page 8, the Code 
is now properly called the only source book of canon law. 

The explanation (p. 34) of the basic norm of interpretation contained in 
canon 19 is an oversimplification that is misleading. Since the meaning of 
this important canon is still disputed and many writers disagree with the 
opinions proposed by the author, it would be more satisfactory to make 
some reference to this dispute. Also, concerning the explanation offered, 
it may be well to remark regarding canon 621, which the author classifies 
as an exception to law, that it is inaccurate to assert: “The Code Commission 
has interpreted this exception strictly.” According to many writers, it 
may be simply denied that canon 621 is an exception to law, and it should 
be denied that the Code Commission has interpreted the canon strictly. 
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The Commission was asked whether canon 621, §1, is to be understood as 
applying only to religious who are mendicants in the strict sense. The 
Commission replied in the affirmative (cf. Cod. Com. 16 Oct. 1919; AAS, 
XI, 478). In other words the Commission stated that the expression 
“Regulares, qui ex instituto mendicantes vocantur et sunt” signifies 
mendicants in the strict sense. One can reasonably maintain that the Com- 
mission in effect merely declared the sense of an expression which was already 
certain in its meaning, and consequently did not give a strict interpretation. 
Moreover, the question put to the Commission was restricted to the inter- 
pretation of the one element of canon 621 just quoted, so that the reply 
given affects only that element. From its very nature and from the inter- 
pretation of approved authors the privilege and law on begging contained in 
the cited canon is subject to broad interpretation. 

As already stated, these criticisms are of minor importance, and conse- 
quently can hardly detract from the genuine value of the work under review. 
The authors are to be congratulated on their excellent Commentary which 
truly merits wide circulation. 


Alma College Josern D. O’BRIEN, S.J. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE Jesuits (1556-1579). By James Brodrick, S.J. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. Pp. viii + 331. 16/-. 

In 1940, Father Brodrick published The Origin of the Jesuits, an account 
of the Jesuits to the death of St. Ignatius Loyola. This volume takes up 
the narrative and brings it down to 1579, just before the election of Claudius 
Aquaviva, “the greatest of Jesuit generals” (p. 180). 

In this work as in its predecessor, Father Brodrick displays his immense 
learning and fine critical faculty, but he is always light in hand. His inten- 
tion is not to write solemn history, but he has nevertheless produced a 
scholarly work. He is more familiar, apparently, with the pages of the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu than with the histories of Astrain, 
Duhr, Fouqueray, Rodrigues, and Poncelet. Consequently, one should 
not look here for a summary of what is contained in the earlier parts of 
Jesuit regional histories. The author makes no pretense at being complete; 
he chooses his heroes and scenes with an eye for effect. This explains, no 
doubt, why a colorful chapter is devoted to ‘‘Prester John’s Business,” and 
only a few lines to Cardinal Toledo and St. Stanislaus Kostka. The fact 
that he is writing for English-speaking readers explains why a chapter is 
devoted to the dealings of an obscure, if interesting, Jesuit with Mary Stuart, 
whereas rulers to whom the Jesuits owed immense debts of gratitude are 
scarcely mentioned. 
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One of the unexpected results of this method is to make clear the relative 
unimportance of the Jesuits during the years covered. The Society of Jesus 
was then a small organization. The appearance on the scene of an organizer 
of genius in the person of Aquaviva was required to bring the plans of Loyola 
to full fruition. This does not mean, of course, that the generation which 
lived before Aquaviva was lacking in great men. Father Brodrick makes 
the most of St. Peter Canisius in a brilliant sketch, of St. Robert Bellarmine 
and St. Francis Borgia, not to mention James Lainez, Jerome Nadal, and a 
score of others. The reader is presented with a good cross-section of the 
Jesuit history of the period. Although he occasionally gets outside his 
period into the past and future, the writer is concerned with making the 
generation which follows the death of St. Ignatius live again. 

One or two statements in the book appear open to question. In his ac- 
count of the early Jesuit mission in what is now the American South, Father 
Brodrick has Father Segura and his companions retiring “into the far in- 
terior of the country.” Actually they sailed up the coast to Chesapeake 
Bay and were martyred on the Rappahannock, thirty miles south of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in February 1571. 

Strange to say, Father Brodrick’s estimate of St. Pius V is not flattering. 
The holy old man, he thinks, believed too strongly in the employment of 
temporal weapons for the achievement of spiritual ends. “Sanctity seems 
never to be enough in thé conduct of this world’s affairs and Pius might 
have done the Church better service if he had been less of a saint and more 
of a diplomatist.” If this were intended to be a balanced judgment of 
Pius V, it would be quite unjust. As it occurs in a passage which deals 
with the failure of Mary Stuart, we are not justified in looking upon it as 
such. No doubt the greater failure of the excommunication of Elizabeth 
was in the writer’s mind. But even these acts of Pius have been explained 
and in part defended as beneficial. Those who consider them unmitigated 
mistakes should not forget the thrill which went through the hearts of 
Catholics everywhere when it became known, after Pius’ election, that a 
saint was again on the throne of Peter. St. Ignatius Loyola had said that 
the Church needed a pope who would reform the Church by reforming 
himself, the Curia, and Rome. St. Pius V fulfilled this program to 
perfection. 

No works on Jesuit history have been more cordially acclaimed or more 
avidly read than these books of Father Brodrick. They deserve their popu- 
larity. They are domestic history of a high order. For non-Jesuits they 
should be of value as studies of the spirit of the Society of Jesus. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
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InrTIATION A L’HistorrE EcctifésiasTiQuE. By Dom Charles Poulet. 
Paris: Beauchesne et ses fils, 1946. 

In the introduction to a previous volume under the above title Dom Poulet 
gave reasons for not going beyond the year 1789; in the introduction to this 
companion volume he tells us why he changed his mind and wrote this sur- 
vey of the history of the Church from 1789 to about 1940. This study 
follows the same pattern as the previous one; it too regards the general 
reader and ignores the scholar; it has no index, and the bibliography is con- 
fined to books most accessible in France, and hence none in a foreign language 
are listed. The style is vivid, the narrative is entertaining. As in the 
other book, there is emphasis on the history of the Church in France. In- 
deed, to many it will seem that there is overemphasis, for while attention is 
focused in a decreasing degree on the Church in Germany, Italy, England, 
and Ireland, less than three pages are devoted to the Church in the United 
States, and the rest of the western hemisphere is totally ignored, as are 
Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe, and the Scandinavian countries. Spain 
rates merely a few pages on the recent revolution and the accession of Franco 
to power. Such overemphasis and disregard may easily give the not too 
well-informed reader a false impression; to him the Church may appear to 
be predominantly French, and almost entirely European. Apart from this 
serious limitation, induced by the purpose of the author, this book has much 
to recommend it. Although Dom Poulet glories in being French and ultra- 
montane, it cannot be charged that he fails in critical attitude. Quite the 
contrary, his outspoken criticism, and at times condemnation, of men and 
events, of policies and tactics, is both refreshing and scholarly. In our 
opinion the best pages are those which treat of recent and contemporary 
developments in France where the author waxes eloquent. Like so many 
books of French provenance this one takes such liberty with English and 
German proper names as to be amusing. 


West Baden College Cartes H. METZGER, S.J. 


MoperRN TRENDs IN Istam. By H. A. R. Gibb. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xiii + 141. $2.50. 

In 1945, the Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford University delivered 
the Haskell Lectures at Chicago, which now appear in book form. Ac- 
curately and tastefully printed, the book is a pleasure toread. The material 
is well selected and well arranged; it is presented with the literary skill which 
we have learned to associate with Oxford. 

There are only a few Western Arabists who equal Professor Gibb in his 
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knowledge of modern Islam. One thinks immediately of Arthur Jeffery 
and Louis Massignon, both eminent Islamic specialists who have long been 
in intimate touch with the modern Near and Middle East. On page xi, 
Gibb states his own credo, which may be described as right-wing liberal 
Protestant. He candidly says: “My view of Islam will necessarily be the 
counterpart of this.” Such candor should be imitated by other scholars who 
write about controversial topics, since it would save the reader much un- 
certainty and help the cause of truth enormously. 

The author deals in successive chapters with the fundamentals of Islamic 
thought and the tension between conservative Islam and ideas coming from 
the West; he sketches with remarkable clarity the growth of modernism in 
Islam, calling attention to its superficiality and its failure to come to grips 
with any really fundamental principle. His conclusion (pp. 123 ff.) is that 
orthodox Islam is not a petrified religion, as often described, but is living 
and vital—thanks to such movements as mysticism in recent centuries— 
with a bright future, once Muslim scholars have adopted Western historical 
method and have adapted it to the reinterpretation of historicai Islam. 
Though he protests against a narrow understanding of this process, the 
latter remains an essentially rationalistic approach to a religious problem 
which defies rationalism. This solution is curiously like an apologia pro 
domo, since the author’s own field of specialization is precisely the historical 
study of Islam. 

Regardless of the merits of his own solution, which is characteristic of a 
liberal Protestant student of Islamic theology and history, the author moves 
surefootedly through the intricacies of past and present Islamic history. 
The reviewer has not recognized a single factual error in the author’s own 
field. However, there are many questionable observations, some of which 
seriously affect the entire structure of hisargument. A very few illustrations 
must suffice. On pp. 3-7, he stresses certain alleged differences between 
the “Semitic,” or “Arab,” or “Eastern” mind and its Western counterpart. 
The Arabs are said to respond to artistic speech with an immediacy foreign 
to the West, to create artistically by a series of separate, disunited moments 
instead of in the Western fashion of superimposing harmony and congruity, 
to have an immediate awareness of the unseen world, to lack a sense of law, 
etc. He repeatedly speaks of the Arab mind as atomistic. The reviewer 
rejects this racial theory ab origine, admitting only that Arab higher culture 
became relatively stagnant in the Middle Ages. Some of these psychologi- 
cal reactions would have been equally true of medieval European ways of 
thinking and of experiencing, before the development of modern music and 
drama, or of the modern sense of the dominion of natural “law.” In other 
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words, the mentality in question is characteristic of a given culture or stage 
of culture, not of a people as such. 


Baltimore, Md. W. F. ALBRIGHT 


THe Common SENSE THEOLOGY OF BisHoP WHITE. By Sydney A. 
Temple, Jr., Ph.D. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x + 169. 
$2.50. 

The War of Independence severed not only the political but also the ec- 
clesiastical ties between England and her American colonies. It was almost 
inevitable, therefore, that the formation of a new and independent govern- 
ment for the former colonies should be followed by the formation of a new 
and independent church for the large portion of the population which had 
previously belonged to the Anglican Church and been governed by English 
bishops. But it was by no means inevitable that this new church should 
become an Episcopal Church; for, while the political authority of the newly- 
formed U. S. government could be solidly based on the will of the people, 
it was not quite so easy to find a suitable basis for the ecclesiastical authority 
of the newly-formed church. During the century and a half after the 
founding of the American colonies no English bishop took up residence 
among his American subjects, and, despite the serious inconveniences caused 
by the lack of resident bishops, the colonists seem to have been quite content 
to get along without them. But this lack of bishops quickly created a criti- 
cal problem for the new American Episcopal Church. From the beginning 
of the War of Independence it became impossible to continue the previous 
practice of sending canclidates for the ministry to England for ordination; 
yet the longer the war dragged on, the more acutely the need of a new supply 
of ministers made itself felt. How, then, in the absence of any bishops of 
its own, could the new church provide itself with a clergy and an episcopate? 

On August 8, 1782, Rev. William White, the thirty-four-year-old rector 
of the United Episcopal Churches of Philadelphia, who had been chaplain to 
Congress since 1777, proposed a solution to this problem in a pamphlet en- 
titled The Case of the Episcopal Church in the U. S. Considered. In view of 
her previous history, he thought it likely that the new church would wish 
to retain the episcopal form of government and to maintain the apostolic 
succession, if that were possible. Assuming, however, that the war with 
England made it impossible to obtain this succession for the present, he 
went on to argue that episcopacy and the validity of ordination does not 
really depend upon the apostolic succession, and that the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, though without bishops, could and should create an 
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episcopate for itself. While acknowledging that some of his co-religionists 
held episcopacy to be of divine institution, he considered it merely of ec- 
clesiastical origin, coming down from the time of the apostles, and being, 
therefore, the most ancient, and, all things considered, the most desirable 
form of church government. This theory of episcopacy he believed to be 
“the sentiment of the great body of Episcopalians in America; in which 
respect they have in their favor, unquestionably, the sense of the Church of 
England, and the opinions of her most distinguished prelates, for piety, 
virtue, and abilities.” 

In support of these opinions, the author advanced three chief arguments. 
First, that the Thirty-nine Articles, “which were evidently intended for a 
comprehensive system of necessary doctrine,” obviously did not consider 
the ordination of priests or the consecration of bishops a divine ordinance 
like baptism or the Lord’s Supper, but merely something that should not be 
denounced as “superstitious and ungodly” or “repugnant to the word of 
God.” Second, that on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, when English 
Protestants who had taken refuge on the continent during the reign of 
Queen Mary flocked back to England, some of them, who had been ordained 
by Lutherans in Germany or by Presbyterians in Geneva, were admitted, 
without re-ordination, to preach and hold benefices in the Church of Eng- 
land. Third, the teaching of the classical Anglican divines, who state ex- 
plicitly that apostolic siccession, however desirable it may be, is not 
absolutely necessary, and that in case of necessity prince or people may 
create an episcopate even though they have no bishops to assist them. 

To illustrate this last argument the author quotes four pillars of the 
Church of England, the “Venerable Hooker,” Bishop Hoadly, Archbishop 
Usher and Archbishop Cranmer. 

With the arguments of such men to support him, Rev. William White felt 
that his fellow-Episcopalians would be “scarcely worthy of the name of 
Christians” if they refused. to create for themselves an episcopate, for which 
legitimate succession might be obtained from England later on, when peace 
had been restored, and “any supposed imperfections of the intermediate 
ordinations might, if it were judged proper, be supplied, without acknowledg- 
ing their nullity, by a conditional ordination resembling that of conditional 
baptism in the Liturgy.” 

As is well known, the Episcopal Church in America did not find it neces- 
sary to adopt Rev. William White’s suggestion. Within a few months, a 
group of Episcopal clergymen in Connecticut, determined to import the 
apostolic succession, selected Rev. Samuel Seabury as their bishop and 
sent him to England to be consecrated. Refused consecration by the 
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English bishops because he would not take the oath of allegiance, Bishop- 
elect Seabury journeyed on to Scotland, and there, at Aberdeen, in Novem- 
ber 1784, was consecrated by the non-juring Scotch bishops. Though the 
validity of his consecration was questioned by some for several years after 
his return to America, his success in Scotland showed clearly enough that it 
would not be necessary for the Episcopal Church in America to adopt the 
desperate expedient of creating an episcopate for itself. But, while the 
Episcopalians did not adopt-Rev. William White’s solution to their problem, 
it is interesting to notice how they reacted to his very un-Catholic ideas 
about the nature and origin of holy orders, of priestly and episcopal powers, 
and of apostolic succession as a condition of their transmission. In our own 
day the publication of such opinions by one of their clergymen would doubt- 
less arouse violent protest on the part of High Church Episcopalians, but 
there is no evidence to suggest that they caused any great disturbance in 
1782. On the contrary, the youthful author who proposed them became 
almost overnight one of the acknowledged leaders of the Episcopal Church 
in America, and was the only man considered when the time came soon 
afterwards to elect a bishop for Pennsylvania. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that Bishop White modified any of these theories during the fifty 
years of his episcopate. Moreover, the recent movement to unite the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians of the United States into a single church 
shows quite clearly that his opinions are still very prevalent in the Episcopal 
Church. 

Catholics who wonder on what basis Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
could possibly unite might well study Dr. Temple’s book. The author 
devotes a hundred pages to selected essays of Bishop White and fifty pages 
to an introductory survey of his theological position. Except for the chapter 
on the “Theory of the Church” and the corresponding section from the 
Bishop’s writings, entitled “The Basis of Episcopacy,” there is very little 
in this book that would be of interest to the average Catholic reader, though 
professors of theology might find some stimulating ideas in Bishop White’s 
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essay “On the Terms Sacrifice, Altar, Priest. 
Alma College Joun J. HEALY, S.J. 


Human Destiny. By Lecomte du Noiiy. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947. Pp. xix + 298. $3.50. 

Rarely has a book, prior to publication, received more extravagant praise 
than has this volume. It has been hailed as a Copernican change in scientific 
attitude. Some have ranged it with Darwin’s Origin of Species, with 
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Einstein’s work on relativity. A distinguished Catholic editor has said of 
Du Noiiy’s book that it is “the most remarkable essay in natural theology 
attempted by any scientist of our age.” 

Why all this stir? The psychology behind it seems to be that of surprise. 
The man bites the dog, a scientist criticizes science, or a scientist postulates 
the existence of God. And, it is true, Du Noiiy is no ordinary scientist. 
He has considerable achievements to his credit. His interest in the problems 
mooted in this book date back to a meeting and later association with the 
late Dr. Alexis Carrel. He has pondered the problems for decades, tested 
his conclusions and now presents them in English for the first time. . 

The book is a sign of the times. An almost religious allegiance to science 
and its data has not brought satisfaction to all scientists; much less has it 
given peace either individually or collectively. Rather a growing number 
of scientists are disillusioned with the net achievements of materialism and 
mechanicism. Many scientists have come to share the disappointment of 
Carl Jung, when he averred that ‘matter is just as inscrutable as mind.” 
Certainly there are many psychologists who no longer look to the nervous 
system to explain the data of their science. And, as for biologists, some of 
the most mechanistic, like Gerard, now postulate the “epiorganism” to 
explain what the organism would no longer explain. The consolations and 
hopes of the simple gene theory have been disappointing. And here 
Du Noiiy enters the picture. 

His critique of evolution is not new. If anything it is no more searching 
than some other recent criticisms. I think of Goldschmidt’s exposé of the 
inadequacy of current biological theory to explain “macro-evolution” as 
opposed to “micro-evolution.” But Goldschmidt fails to extricate himself 
from the impasse, because he still pins his hopes on mechanicism. Du Noiiy 
does attempt to escape. In the recent past, purpose was rigorously ex- 
cluded from evolutionary theory. Lately, Julian Huxley has derided this 
violence to the facts. But then, by a four de force, he attempts to explain 

purpose mechanistically. Here again Du Noiiy avoids the obvious subter- 
fuge of Huxley and breaks with the pure-chance tradition. He holds : 
truly purposive and intelligent action in evolution, which demands a First 
Cause. He is not concerned whether scientists will accept this Cause only 
under the comforting pseudonym of anti-chance or be willing to admit God. 

The thesis is that evolution shows a magnificent purposiveness, which 
the author calls telefinalism. A study of the paleontological evidence 
reveals, says Du Noiiy, a general progressive law; “life has evolved as if 
there were a goal to attain,” as if the culmination of the process were to be 
the “advent of human conscience,” and then, in these latter days and in 
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the future, man’s growth in moral perfection. In other words, with the 
coming of man, evolution ceases, in the case of man at least, to be a purely 
biological phenomenon. The direction of the process has changed and it 
was foreshadowed by the “original sin.” In Du Noiiy’s interpretation, the 
latter is merely man’s actual or attempted disregard of his destiny, which 
is to master his animal instincts and follow reason (p. 202). 

This general law does not void the real objective particular laws, which, 
the author affirms, cannot be attained but only derived through the senses, 
God “created” these laws, whose goals are attained by the most varied 
methods, in conformity with the physico-chemical and ordinary biological 
laws. It would seem that a progressive goal is foreseen by the intelligent 
First Cause, who also establishes the general law of new emergences. But 
that law must run the gauntlet of the particular laws of chance. And 
Du Noiiy says explicitly that the First Cause is quite powerless to influence 
after the provision of the general law. To show how consistent Du Noiiy is 
in this limitation of God’s power, I might mention his opinion that God’s 
power over man is curtailed once He has made man free. Du Noiiy’s God 
is a severely limited one. 

He stands mysteriously at the beginning of things. After the “creation” 
of the general law of new emergences, not only does He become helpless, 
but it is difficult to see how those new emergences are to be explained. For 
Du Noiiy will have nothing to do with vitalism or a principle that could 
explain—by means of seminal potencies, for instance—the origin of dis- 
symmetry. All evolution must be explained in conformity with the physico- 
chemical and ordinary biological laws. And the operation of these seems 
to depend on chance. It would seem therefore that, despite his good inten- 
tions, the author lands back in the morass of mechanicism. If chance is at 
the basis of everything, then there is no room for purpose and there is no 
need or possibility of bringing in a deus ex machina other than chance. Be- 
sides, this god would be the plaything of chance. My conclusions from 
his premises are certainly beyond his intentions. He certainly wants to 
rescue us from chance—and does so when he attacks the problem of origins. 
But out of respect for chance or because of his epistemological prepossessions, 
he waters down his earlier arguments against chance as the sole basis of 
origins. | 

How does he proceed? By employing the calculus of probability, he 
shows how slim the chances are of accounting for ths existence of the first 
organic compound. Taking into account the “probable” age of life on this 
planet, the chances or probability amount to virtual if not actual impossi- 
bility. In fact, if the first organic compound was very complex, that im- 
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possibility seems to be attained. But even then we have not accounted for 
life, which is something qualitatively different from non-living matter, even 
though the chemical composition be the same. For life “is born out of co- 
ordination of complexity and not out of the complexity of a mixture of J 
gases” (p. 37). The author is attempting here to reverse the chancist 
argument. But in reality it is only his metaphysical argument that turns | 
the tables. 

Du Noiiy does not enter into the origin of the first matter or universe, 
Here even the calculus of probability is of no avail because it presupposes 
something, some particles that can move and by chance form a compound 
or mixture. Perhaps if he had, he would have seen chance in perspective 
and not as something mysteriously beyond God—something like the 
Hellenist Ate. He invokes God to preside over the origin of life and the 
telefinalism that culminates in man. But, while to all appearances the 
laws of pure chance are defied, they are still operative. 

Again to show the new direction that affected evolution, once life had 
appeared, Du Noiiy juxtaposes the tendencies of living and non-living 
matter. By the laws of physics, the evolution of non-organic matter at 
least tends to entropy. The evolution of life has tended in different direc- 
tions, towards the emergence of ever new forms of life, reaching its apogee 
in the development of intelligence and conscience in man. Chance cannot 
explain these new emergénces, which defy the law of entropy. Hence you 
need an intelligent First Cause to explain the telefinalism observable in the 
evolution of life. Such is the basic argument of Du Noiiy for the existence 
of a First Cause. However, if I understand him correctly, the new emer- 
gences are still a matter of little steps, which are regulated by the ordinary 
biological laws, by which I presume he means the chance mutation steps of 
the neo-Darwinist. 

But if the new emergences, which the rock archives amply document, are 
ultimately only a matter of small chance steps, i.e., random mutations, as I 
understand the author to imply, the argument used by Du Noity to estab- 
lish the need of a First Cause crumbles, because there would be no need of 
a cause beyond chance. 

Here we have an example of the inconsistency of the author. He rightly 
sees that chance cannot explain the long trends observable in orthogenesis. 
And he is right. Not even Julian Huxley’s nominalistic feat of calling 
orthogenesis orthoselection and then triumphantly claiming that even 
orthogenesis yields to a chancist treatment, can alter that fact. But for 
sonie reason Du Noiiy still maintains the ultimate primacy of chance. It 
may be his reverence for the first principles of a mechanistic science or his 
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adherence to a Kantian epistemology that make him doubt the reality of 
the emergences which form the basis of his postulation of a First Cause. 
Perhaps both are involved. 

Of course one could, if one wished to interpret the author, assert that all 
that Du Noiiy wishes to claim is that chance as well as purpose operate in 
the production of the progressive changes in the panorama of life. In that 
case, his position would be orthodox. But I believe this would be reading 
orthodoxy into his argument. It would be an interpretation and not a 
report of Du Noiiy’s argument. I might add that even if he is thus inter- 
preted, his argument hardly reaches transcendence to the infinite. For 
the argument taken from the calculus of probability hardly reaches certitude. 

It is to be hoped that no Catholic apologist will hazard the statement that 
Du Noiiy intended to, or has, overthrown the evolutionary theory. Neither 
assumption would be correct. Du Noiiy does see the weaknesses of the 
monophyletic type of theory. But he holds it as a dogma along with legions 
of others. 

It is regrettable that he should feel himself called upon to lecture 
theologians. Often he does so. He believes in a naturalistic religion with- 
out dogma and berates theologians for not scrapping dogma for the simple 
teachings of Jesus. Nowhere is Christ held up as divine, and the religion 
preached is one of the many forms of indifferentism. 

If we prescind from the author’s notions of the divinity, it can be said 
that he does believe in unchanging standards of morality. The book con- 
tains some excellent advice on early moral training and an excoriation of 
certain fads in education that side-step moral education. For that Du Noiiy 
deserves great praise. But I regret that I cannot share the enthusiasm of 
some reviewers—some of them Catholic—for this book. 


Woodstock College Hucu J. Bmter, S.J. 


PAGANISM TO CHRISTIANITY IN THE RoMAN Empire. By Walter Wood- 
burn Hyde. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. 
196. $4.00. 

Although the title of this volume suggests merely a narrative of the sup- 
planting of paganism by Christianity in the Roman Empire, the author 
informs us in the introduction that he is offering the “story of the transforma- 
tion of Christianity into a secularized institution during its struggle with 
the pagan order of the Roman Empire” (p. 7). In this he promises to be 
guided by “the spirit of critical scholarship of our time.” The opening 
chapter sketches the sources and characteristics of the native Roman reli- 
gion, its borrowings, fusions, evolution and deterioration into anthropo- 
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morphism and emperor-worship. Then we have a chapter on the mystery 
cults—Cybele, Isis, Atargatis, Mithra—and another on Judaism. Thus 
the author recreates the religious milieu into which Christianity was 
introduced. 

But what is Christianity? To answer this question Dr. Hyde inserts 
chapters on the personality and teaching of Jesus. An inkling of what 
Christ and Christianity signify to him is given when he asserts that “the 
documents which record his life and teaching . . . will be presented as being 
what they appear to be, human and not divine, sacred but not inspired” 
(p. 111). On this basis he rules out all passages in the gospels that contain 
prophecy, miracles, or the supernatural. 

Let Dr. Hyde’s words speak for themselves. “Born in Nazareth” (p. 
113), “the son of a village carpenter and his wife Miraiam” (p. 109), Jesus 
“had brothers and sisters” (p. 113). The story of Bethlehem “it seems 
clear... was a later addition to connect Jesus as Messiah with David” 
(p. 129), and the flight to Egypt is “an episode evidently clumsily inserted 
into the text to fulfill a prophecy of Hosea” (p. 128). ‘Jesus’ faith . . . was 
simple and naive” (p. 132), for He believed in hell, Satan, and bodily resur- 
rection. It appears that occasionally He had a surmise “that he was the 
Messiah” (p. 155), but “the idea of Jesus as mediator through his sufferings 
and death came from Paul” (p. 149). The “charge of hypocrisy hurled 
at them (the Pharisees) by Jesus was in general unjust” (p. 93). Jesus’ 
“simple ethics” classify Him with “Gautama and Socrates” (p. 163). “He 
regarded sacraments, dogmas and ritual as trivia] in comparison with his 
vision of the kingdom of heaven” (p. 157). “It was Paul rather than Jesus 
who was the real founder of Christianity” (p. 161). “It has been said that 
should Jesus return...he might be astonished that men had made him 
out to be God” (p. 163). 

Despite the fact that Paul’s “ideas were largely alien to those ascribed 
to Jesus in the Gospels” (p. 159), Dr. Hyde holds that Paul was the more 
important of the “two founders” of Christianity. Paul’s superiority is due 
to the fact that some of Christianity’s “most essential doctrines were formu- 
lated” (p. 159) by him; for example, “Paul’s idea of man’s redemption from 
evil as necessary because of an assumed prehistoric sin” (p. 159). By 
adding “this evil doctrine” (p. 159), “this notion of original sin, redemption 

and grace” to “Jesus’ simple ethics” “Paul started Christian theology witha 
false belief” (p. 160). However, Paul’s guilt is mitigated by the fact that 
he “says little of heaven or hell, future rewards or penalties” (p. 169). 

Such is Dr. Hyde’s conception of Christ and Christianity, of “our re- 
ligion.” Comment on this as theology or exegesis is futile, but we would 
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arraign the defective scholarship of the author. What becomes of im- 
partiality or consistency when the evidence of early Christian writers on the 
mystery cults is excluded on the score that they are hostile and therefore 
unreliable witnesses, but the opinions of all and sundry, even of professed 
enemies of Christianity, are treated as impartial and reliable evidence; 
for example, Celsus is quoted to the effect that “much of the Gospel material 
was fictitious and that it had been written to meet controversial needs” 
(p. 124). Similarly, Strauss, Renan, Spinoza, and Gibbon, among others, 
are treated as authorities, while scholars such as Lebreton, Grandmaison, 
and Lagrange are ignored. It would seem that, however much “higher 
critics” contradict one another, all of them present trustworthy evidence 
when they attack Christianity. If “scientific criticism” began with Strauss, 
and with Renan, whose work is said to be “a combination of learning and 
imagination,” its reliability is assuredly open to question. 

Something more than mere assertion is needed to justify the declaration 
that the darkness and other phenomena that accompanied the death 
of Christ “are merely embellishments from the Jewish Messianic eschatol- 
ogy” (p. 139), and that the appearances of Christ after the Resurrection 
are “perhaps to be explained as a group hallucination” (p. 164). Emphati- 
cally it is not true that “science has disproved” (p. 146) the fall of man, for 
that matter is theological and beyond the scope of other sciences. To 
assert that ‘to place incense in the incense burner on the emperor’s statue” 
is “an act no more difficult to observe than the modern custom of saluting a 
national flag” (p. 184) betrays utter misconception of the issue involved. 
It is positively untrue that the Church has “stopped the spirit of progress 
within the Church, and forbidden its priests to express their ideas” (p. 237); 
and it is arbitrary and unscholarly to hold that “any deviation from the 
known laws of nature in the past if exposed to historical evidence should 
not be accepted” (p. 188); for, however baffling it may be, such evidence 
must be accepted if it conforms to the accepted canons of historical criticism. 
Procedure such as Dr. Hyde advocates reveals how truly rationalism is a 
prejudice and an obstacle to scholarship. Apart from being an epitome of 
objections to Christianity and Catholicity, and the expression of the con- 
ception of “our religion” entertained by the author, this work has little 
significance or value. 


West Baden College Cuar.es H. Metzcer, S.J. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN SUPERNATURALISM. By Shirley Jackson 
Case. The University of Chicago Press: Chicago, 1946. Pp. vii + 239. 
$3.00. 
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This book might well be called a brisk, popular, up-to-the-minute varia- 
tion on a theme. As Dr. Case (former dean of the Divinity School at the 
University of Chicago and for the past eight years professor of religion and 
dean of the School of Religion at Lakewood, Florida) himself puts it: “The 
present volume presents a survey of historical data previously used in my 
Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times, published in 1929 
and long since out of print” (p. vi). The variation has been called for 
because “in recent years there has been a vigorous revival of interest in 
supernaturalism” (p. v). 

The theme is the familiar one of the religious liberals or naturalists. Dr. 
Case throughout his book’s ten chapters propounds the thesis that the 
supernaturalism of primitive Christianity was but a syncretic carry-over 
from the unenlightened religious milieu in which it arose, heightened and 
gradually institutionalized by the early Christian missionaries for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the superiority of Christianity over its rivals. 
Christian supernaturalism, therefore, arose to serve a functional need. As 
such it rendered valuable service at the time. Today, however, the type of 
life of early Christian believers is more important than the theoretical justi- 
fication adopted to support its validity, since religion is more ultimately an 
experiential way of life that may be subjected to varying interpretations 
according to current ways of thinking regarded as valid at different times 
and by different people. In this day and age, religious naturalists “find 
in history and in the normal processes of human living evidences of a spiritual 
reality that seems to them more tolerable, trustworthy, and significant than 
anything propounded by the traditional type of belief in revelation handed 
down from a transcendental realm” (p. 232). 

While the style of the book is always engaging, the argumentation is 
vitiated by the wonted rationalistic assumption of the impossibility of the 
supernatural and by a clever, but withal uncritical, method of a pari reason- 
ing from the spurious supernaturalism of the pagans, notably of the Greeks 
and Romans, to a supposedly like supernaturalism of Christianity. The 
rapid transitions from multiplied instances of the former—apparitions, 
sorceries, divine books, sibylline oracles, heroic saviors, etc.—to sweeping 
conclusions about the latter are ingenious, but singularly unsubstantiated. 
The existence of the pearl of great price of Christian supernaturalism is not 
negated by the display of many false pearls of pagan “supernaturalism.” 


Alma College Wittiam A. Hvesmay, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN Eruics AND Socrat Poticy. By John C. Bennett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. Pp. IX + 132. $2.50. 
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Dr. Bennett, Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, attempts in these published lectures to suggest a method 
by which the individual Christian may discover how his actions that have 
an impact on society should be morally regulated. The attempt suffers 
from the confusion arising from the author’s conception of Christianity and 
the Church. It is obviously difficult to predicate anything of the “Christian 
Church” if that Church is not one but the collectivity of all the conflicting 
institutional religions that claim the name. Neither can that “Christian 
Ethics” correspond to objective right under which contradictories can be 
comprehended, for instance, the impossibility of a just war for the Quaker or 
Mennonite, and its possibility for the Catholic. There is implicit another 
confusion, that between moral evil and physical evil, so that one is con- 
sidered as sinning whenever his duty leads him to harm another, as would 
be the case of the soldier who kills an enemy in battle. And while the author 
clearly rejects the notion that a good end can justify an evil means, yet he 
seems to think that a judgment on the morality of atomic bombing may be 
derived solely from a consideration of the end intended, the shortening of a 
war, without inquiring whether or not the means to that end might not be 
the murder of non-combatants. 

The author is at his best when he defines the difficulties that are encoun- 
tered in seeking the just solution of a moral problem that touches inter- 
national amity, interracial justice, economic relations, or any other social 
sore point. The distinction between the morally imperative goal to be 
aimed at and the means to that goal, which are usually morally indifferent, 
so that the question of fact—which of several possible methods is most 
likely to succeed—must be answered, is well made. The conclusion is 
drawn that the decision rests with the expert in his technical field as well as 
with the ethician. But the technical expert and the ethician will be hin- 
dered in their investigations by many factors, both subjective and objective, 
that will make it difficult for them either to apply in practice a solution on 
which they agree, or even to be convinced of the moral necessity of a given 
goal. It is undoubtedly true that the long historical existence of many evil 
institutions, the conflicting prejudices of communities within which problems 
must be solved, a human tendency to cloak self-interest with idealism, and 
the minimizing of individual responsibility for the common good, warp 
judgment and make practical action difficult. 

The chapter that evaluates various strategies employed by religious 
groups to solve the problem is sound in showing the insufficiency, to say the 
least, of withdrawing completely from all contact with a social difficulty, of 
proposing some special indifferent means as the only Christian program, or of 
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admitting a public morality at variance with private morality. The 
Catholic way, the authoritative proposal of a positive and developed social 
program based on the natural law, the author finds unacceptable for many 
reasons. The chief objection would, of course, be the Church’s claim to 
divine institution and unique possession of the commission of Christ: ‘Teach 
ye all nations.” Nor is the author quite sure that ethical teaching based on 
the natural law is Christian; though its premises may be contained in Scrip- 
ture, the conclusions are not formally revealed. However, a concluding 
note to the book in which this apparently current Protestant theological 
difficulty is discussed contains a clear and well conceived defense ‘of the 
natural law 

The author’s own proposed method of solution suggests useful cautions 
against false expectations and presuppositions that would invalidate any 
approach to the problem, but its positive contribution is of little value. 
For instance, the principle that one should be guided in all by Christian faith 
and ethics, does not, while obviously true, provide a norm of action so long 
as Christian faith and ethics represent the formless, unanchored concepts 
of modern Protestantism. However, this little volume, so sincerely written, 
will interest a Catholic student of moral science. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. HENNEBERRY, S.J. 

L’EXISTENTIALISME. By Paul Foulquié. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1946. Pp. 128. 

The inclusion of this book in the popular Que sais-je? series is an indica- 
tion that the cultivated French public is as curious as the American to know 
something about existentialism. A reliable master in the art of hauwle vul- 
garisation has been chosen to present the main positions of this popular 
contemporary movement. In his foreword, Paul Foulquié remarks that pro- 
fessional philosophers and their journals have had little to do with explaining 
and criticizing existentialism, leaving this work for the purely literary scribes. 
This neglect has played in the favor of Sartre and his group, for they have 
profited by a great amount of unchecked lay propaganda and also by the 
dramatic and near-pornographic elements introduced into their tracts. If 
for no other reason, this book is commendable as a serious analysis of 
existentialist doctrines placed in the context of philosophical traditions. 

The general plan of approaching existentialism historically is a sound 
one, since an exposition made only in terms of that viewpoint would be 
provided with no critical norms of appraisal. Unfortunately, Foulquié’s 
thesis cannot be sustained in one of its major contentions. He groups 
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together all philosophers and schools up to the advent of the existentialists 
as representing philosophical essentialism. Plato and Augustine, Aquinas 
and Descartes, Newton and Husserl—all the leaders in Western philosophy 
and science are said to agree in according to essence a primacy over existence. 
Plato, indeed, is taken as the prototype of this way of thinking, whereas 
many of the other essentialists are admitted to have given some place to 
existence in theirsystems. Since this remarkable generalization is developed 
in less than thirty pages at the beginning of the book, it would not be fair 
to criticize the thesis in detail. It is an extreme case of reading into philo- 
sophical doctrines of the past a set of concepts, distinctions, and options 
which the actual texts do not bear out. That the problem of essence and 
existence has a definite and sometimes tortuous history is not made plain 
here. Nor is any mention made of the embarrassing claim of Thomists that 
their master is the philosopher of existence par excellence. 

The proportions of the book should, however, be respected. The second 
and main section is devoted to an explanation and evaluation of existen- 
tialism itself. After fixing a number of traits which are common to all its 
exponents, Foulquié acknowledges that there are as many existentialisms 
as there are existentialist philosophers. Keeping his actual readers in 
mind, the author limits himself to the situation in France today. Here a 
major division does suggest itself between atheistic and Christian existen- 
tialism, a division which Sartre himself has recently stressed in his pamphlet 
onhumanism. Jean-Paul Sartre is studied as typical of the atheistic variety, 
while Kierkegaard and Gabriel Marcel are here taken as the representatives 
respectively of the Protestant and the Catholic versions of philosophy of 
existence. 

The account of Sartre’s theories is concise and orderly. After exposing 
his underlying doctrine on choice as absolute freedom, Foulquié then dis- 
cusses his responses to the great metaphysical questions concerning the 
nature of the world and man, and his denial of God except as an expression 
for man’s aspiration to wholeness of being and consciousness. Many of 
the obscurities surrounding the Sartrean concepts of en-soi and pour-soi 
are removed in the course of this lucid analysis. Attention is also paid to 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies in Sartre’s hymn to the radical absurdity 
of existence. Curiously enough, in a footnote on page 59, the author pro- 
vides a principle of correction not only for Sartre’s misunderstanding of the 
older views on essence and existence but also for his own excessively 
schematic presentation. Where these factors are taken as co-principles 
of being, it is impossible to speak about the unqualified priority of one over 
the other. 
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Little of significance is said here about Kierkegaard. I sometimes think 
that Kierkegaard helped to defeat his own ends by providing posterity 
with so much autobiographical material that psychological surmises could 
plausibly be substituted for a rigorous examination of his thought. On the 
other hand, the few pages devoted to Gabriel Marcel, the Catholic play- 
wright and philosopher, are quite penetrating. Although the comparison 
is not stressed, Marcel supplies by way of anticipation a correction of the 
atheistic, pessimistic, and deterministic trends of left-wing existentialism. 

Foulquié does not let the matter stand with this study of acknowledged 
existentialists, but adds a third section on a philosopher who is seeking to do 
justice to the essential as well as the existential principle of being. It is 
high time that the work of Louis Lavelle and its historical significance be- 
come known in America. Elsewhere (see The Philosophical Review, March, 
1947), I have made a similar suggestion concerning Lavelle’s position in 
contemporary French philosophy. He is attempting to counteract an ex- 
cessive cult of existence by vindicating the rights of the essential structure 
of being. In the field of moral philosophy, the stakes are very high. For 
either we must agree with Sartre that human freedom posits its own norms 
and ends absolutely or we must be prepared to examine Lavelle’s claim 
that even anterior to our choice there is a human ideal by which our free 
acts are measured and specjfied by way of finality. Apart from its worth 
as an exposition of existentialism in general, this study is notable for its 
incisive presentation of the issues which are raised for ordinary people by 
the atheistic version which is so popular today in France. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 


TOWARD A BETTER WorRLD. Edited by William Scarlett. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Company, 1946. Pp. vi + 184. $2.00. 

Toward a Beiter World is a volume prepared under the direction of Bishop 
William Scarlett for the Joint Commission on Social Reconstruction of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in an effort to relate basic Christian principles 
to some fundamental modern problems, domestic and international. An 
impressive list of persons have contributed papers: Bishop Angus Dun on 
the social responsibility of the Christian and the Church, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on minorities, Walter Russel Bowie on the negro, Edward L. 
Parsons on the Japanese-American, Frances Perkins on full employment, 
Eduard Heimann on man and the State, Sumner Welles on the United 
Nations, Reinhold Niebuhr on our relations with Russia, William Ernest 
Hocking on the treatment of Germany, Arthur Holly Compton on the 
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morality of the atomic bomb. Stringfellow Barr concludes the series of 
papers with some suggestions on the duty of a Christian in the modern 
world. It was evidently thought necessary to observe that the papers ex- 
press the opinions of each contributor and not necessarily the mind of the 
entire Commission. The search for the solution of these problems admits, 
naturally, of some difference of opinion, but the Commission must have been 
satisfied with the efforts of the contributors. It is not easy to understand 
why they published the papers if they were not satisfied. 

Not all the major problems of our nation are considered in this volume, 
but much depends on the correct solution of those selected for discussion. 
In turn, the correct solution depends on the right approach to the problems. 
There is only one approach for the Christian; it must be, the Commission 
notes, “within a religious view of life and the world,” since Christianity is 
“either the Rock on which we build our civilization or else it is the Rock 
against which civilization will continue to pound itself to pieces.” Because 
this is the only approach, it would seem as if the Commission has ignored 
the cardinal domestic problem of this nation: the terrifying trend towards 
paganism which compels us to admit that our society is becoming one 
wherein the light of Christian revelation is growing faint, if not already 
extinct, in the souls of thousands of Americans. How can we expect to 
solve these and other problems “within a religious view of life and the world” 
unless we first check this plague? Stringfellow Barr hints at this critical 
situation, but more than hints are needed. 

These papers do not pretend to be learned presentations of the problems. 
They are written, with one exception, in simple, straightforward language 
with the intention of helping the laity and study groups to understand the 
gravity of the situation and the necessity of concerted action. Our re- 
sponsibility in solving them is great indeed. The responsibility for the 
domestic problems is ours alone and we can solve them once we have decided 
to practice daily the doctrines of Christ; if we fail, the blame is entirely 
ours. This is not true of the international problems. Here, too, our re- 
sponsibility is great and we must face and discharge that responsibility. 
But they are international in scope and demand the sincere cooperation of 
other nations. It is a mistake to give the impression that the United States 
alone can restore peace. The United Nations is, as Sumner Welles remarks, 
a great opportunity for leadership toward peace and a challenge to the 
American people. But our best efforts will not insure success; other na- 
tions, Russia included, must cooperate. 

Reinhold Niebuhr points out the inherent peril in the existence today of 
two centers of world power: Washington and Moscow. However, he does 
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not think that the ideological conflict between the two powers is primary, 
nor does he consider the morality of Russian Communism identical with 
Nazism. The reason offered is that Communism is a Christian heresy, 
So too, we were told, was Nazism. To Arthur H. Compton the “morality 
of the atomic bomb is identical with the morality of war,” and the real moral 
problem now is whether the Americans have the right to divest themselves 
of this power. We have no right to do so, he tells us, until a competent 
agency with the power to prevent war has been established with our aid 
and direction. Barr makes a good point in conclusion: “If these problems 
are solved at all, they will be solved by God’s will, and we shall indeed be in 
a happy position—even in disaster—if we shall have made ourselves faithful 
instruments of that will.” I trust Barr has pardoned the culprit liable for 
the misprint which makes him say he finds “very little of our discussion 
and documentation relevant if the Incarnation did indeed take place.” 


Holy Cross College Wii.1aM L. Lucey, S.J. 


PAGANS—BLACK AND WHITE. By Reginald Smith, C.R. Westminster: 
Dacre Press, 1946. Pp. 96. 4/-. 

This slim volume, by an Anglican missionary in South Africa, is a sincere 
and at times deeply moving appeal for Christian justice towards all men, 
whatever their color, based on the universal missionary vocation of Christ’s 
Church. Every follower of Christ, the author says, is called to share in the 
missionary life and work of the Church, either actively in the foreign mis- 
sions, or at least through prayer and almsgiving. Though “in England the 
Church almost ceased to be missionary for more than 500 years,” our own 
times have seen an awakening of the missionary zeal. And the author is 
able to call on his experiences in South Africa to illustrate the principles 
that, he feels, should guide his church in its mission work. 

The booklet lays special emphasis on the need of an intelligently planned 
educational system, through which the Church may not merely “convert” 
men, but in literal truth “make disciples” of them. But there is a large 
place, the author also feels, for the social apostolate in the missions, through 
medical missionary work and in general through Christian concern for the 
social well-being of the natives. The last chapter is an especially effective 
exposé of the manifold injustices inflicted on the Bantu in South Africa by 
the “Christian” whites, through absentee landlordism, and through the 
practical denial of almost every fundamental human right. In spite of its 
Christian principles, the author frankly confesses, “The Church itself 
acquiesces in these divisions and propagates them. It is not only the railway 
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carriages that are for ‘Europeans Only’ but the Anglican Churches.” But 
he adds “the Roman Catholics will have none of it. They set us an example 
of what is right, while we are miserably ruled by expediency.” 

One regrets, in such a work, an occasional sentence such as the following: 
“The Jesuit missionaries in America, India and Japan, the English Evangeli- 
cal and Methodist accepted it as a matter of course that the heathen was 
doomed to the eternal torments of hell” (p. 22). Or this: “[The body of 
Jesus Christ] is in a real and spiritual sense given to Christians as they re- 
ceive the bread and wine in the Holy Communion” (p. 59). 


Woodstock College Joun F. SWEENEY, S.J. 


AnD THEN THE JUDGMENT. By Frank Biggart, C.R. Westminster: 
Dacre Press, 1946. Pp. 106. 4/-. 

This is one of a series of books being edited by members of the Anglican 
Community of the Resurrection, of Mirfield, England, which are “designed 
to give clear and orthodox teaching about the fundamentals of Catholic 
Faith and Morals and subjects closely allied thereto.” And Then the Judg- 
ment was written “‘to state as plainly as possible what the Christian religion 
declares to be the destiny of man; what lies before us when this brief day 
is done.” A preliminary discussion of the nature of man as immortal and 
made in the image and likeness of God is followed by chapters on heaven, hell 
and purgatory, and the book concludes with a “Note on the Resurrection 
of the Body.” Of the Christian significance of death, and of the particular 
and general judgements, there are only incidental remarks. 

Heaven, we are told, is not an everlasting state of idleness, but eternal 
life; it is more than a mere continuance of this present existence, as Spiritu- 
alism would have it; it is essentially the vision of God, in close fellowship 
with other men. In consequence, it is the vision of Truth and Beauty, in 
which all man’s noblest aspirations find their perfect fulfilment. This leads 
to the somewhat surprising,conclusion that, since happiness is an activity 
of the soul, and since “‘of all human activity worship is the highest,” heaven’s 
highest joy must lie in eternal worship of God. It is difficult to avoid the 
impression here that the author in some vague way has confused worship 
with caritas, and has conceived of the adopted sons of God as little more than 
servants, even in their Father’s house. 

The fundamental reasonableness of the eternal punishment of hell is 
rightly stressed in its relation to man’s freely made and deliberately retained 
choice of an alternative to God; and hell is rightly said to lie essentially in 
the everlasting loss of the vision of God. The further punishment of hell, 
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“the everlasting fire,” is, however, a metaphor not essentially different 
from the metaphoric “worm” that dieth not. “The fire is the blaze of God’s 
own glory. All that is good is illumined by that flame; all that is evil is 
consumed.” 

The treatment of purgatory is, unfortunately, not without confusion. A 
prayer towards the end of the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, in the 
Book of Common Prayer, is cited to illustrate the belief of the Established 
Church in purgatory. The “descended into hell” of the creeds is understood 
to refer to purgatory; so, too, is I Peter 3:18,19. And on the basis of “a 
lovely description of this state of beatitude” from the Ecclesiastical History 
of the Venerable Bede the impression is conveyed that the souls in purga- 
txry “experience a gradual and ever-increasing conformity to the will of 
God.” The relation of temporal punishment to God’s infinite justice is, 
however, clearly recognized, and the chapter concludes with an affirmation 
of the Christian tradition of intercession for the faithful departed. 

Finally, the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, to many “a source 
of the greatest difficulty,” is strongly affirmed in view of the clear teaching 
of Holy Scripture and of the full meaning of the redemption: “It is man’s 
whole nature that comes under the redeeming work of Christ. If then the 
body were excluded, that redemption would be incomplete.” . 


Woodstock College . Joun F. SwEENEY, S.J. 


LE FONDEMENT THEOLOGIQUE DES Missions. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1946. Pp. 109. 

The work of the missions is no mere marginal activity in the life of the 
Church, and yet it is only in the last twenty years that theologians have been 
at work elaborating a theology of the missions. Practically, the question 
“Why the missions?” raises no difficulty; for the Church has ever been 
conscious of Christ’s urgent imperative, “Go and make all nations my 
disciples.” P. de Lubac states that this is the essential answer to which 
nothing will be added. In this context it is well to reflect on the words of 
Leo XIII: “Ecclesiae quidem non solum ortus sed tota constitutio ad rerum 
voluntate libera effectarum pertinet genus” (Satis Cognitum, AAS, 28, 711). 
Yet reason, illumined by faith, can search for some measure of fruitful un- 
derstanding, and to this end P. de Lubac raises the question, “Why has 
Christ willed that his Church be a missionary Church?” The answer comes 
that it is charity, love of God and love of man, that prescribes the work of 
the-missions, just as it commands the entire range of the Church’s apostolic 
activity. The missions are then finalized on the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of man—materially two identical ends. 
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The question then arises of the relation that obtains between the missions 
and the salvation of men. Do the missions make the salvation of a pagan 
possible or merely less difficult? The first solution is certainly false, and the 
alternative is rejected by P. de Lubac as unsatisfactory. We either claim 
too much or too little for the work of the missions. How to escape the 
dilemma? P. de Lubac suggests that the original question has been badly 
stated, because the concept of “salvation” has been taken to mean merely 
the minimal degree necessary to achieve heaven. But if we take “salva- 
tion” to mean the utmost degree of perfection which each man can reach, 
then the missions become “pour l’infidéle en général” not so much an affair 
of life and death as of the plenitude of life. Indeed, if we reflect that this 
plenitude must be considered “comme de |’essence méme du salut,” then 
we can say that this plenitude of life can become in a sense a question of 
life and death. 

P. de Lubac seems to feel that this is no real amelioration of the problem; 
for he proposes a more radical approach, one in which it is possible to bypass 
any explicit reference to the absolute or relative spiritual indigency of the 
pagan. The Church is, in P. de Lubac’s fine phrase, “messagére et 
organisatrice de charité” (p. 45), “le corps de la charité sur terre” (p. 40). 
The Church, then, if it be true to the law of its nature, must be missionary, 
for it is the law of love to be universal, to be limitlessly expansive, to seek to 
communicate its flame to all. It is, then, the inward compulsion of charity 
rather than any consideration of finality or utility that determines the mis- 
sionary life of the Church. If the immediate end or proper object of the 
missions come under consideration, P. de Lubac denominates it under the 
phrase “plantare Ecclesiam,”’ the same doctrine which P. Charles has 
preached in season and out of season. 

P. de Lubac’s positions do not fail to stir the questioning mind. It is 
useful to reflect that Christ Himself is the exemplar of the theandric life of 
the Church. On the cross Christ died for all men, especially for those who 
were to make up his Church, and from His pierced heart was born the Mysti- 
cal Body, the Church which was to continue in space and time His redemp- 
tive work. On the cross our Lord merited that the Holy Spirit of Love be 
sent to unify and vivify His Mystical Body, the Church, and to assimilate 
that Body, its organs and its members, to its august Head. Just as Jesus, 
then, being lifted up drew all men within the range of His redemptive love, 
so too did He wish that His Mystical Body, wherein that redemptive love 
is incorporated, should keep its heart and hands open to the world. The 
Church was made by love and for love; the Church is the meeting-place of 
love on earth. Love is dynamic, and the Spirit of Love seeks “ut filios Dei 
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Universidad Pontificia, Comillas (Santander): Miscelanea Comillas, Vol, 
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